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Number 4 


A TRAGEDY OF THE JUNGLE 


CHAS. COTTAR 


On Nature’s stage, all plays are trage- 
dies. When dramatis personae puts on 
drama at the local play-house in the 
hours of night, they are following cus- 
toms of primitive nature; for jungle 
scenes, aS well as modern plays, are 
night acts and, to be seen or studied, 
sleepless hours must be spent in diii- 
gent, patient watchfulness. 

The fires burned low, a rhino charged 
camp in the night, received the full con- 
tents of a .405 and dashed away in the 
thick brush. The next morning the 
porters, following the spoor, found the 
carcass a few hundred yards from the 
tents. 

The next night a mob of lions located 
the dead animal, and grunted around it 
till daybreak. From the noise there 
must have been a dozen brutes and, 
altho they wore a path uround the 
huge body, the thick, tough skin re- 
sisted the persistent efforts and they 
departed without the usual morning 
meal. 

About 4 o’clock in the evening I de- 
cided to watch for the return of the 
felines, and immediately went to the 
careass to construct a ‘‘blind’’ of some 
brush in which to lie concealed. The 
brush was all eat-claw thorns, the 
spikes hooked and extremely sharp, 
making the stuff disagreeable to han- 


out turning, 


dle. With a hatchet a few were cut 
away from the rhino; then began a 
search for dead limbs the thorns of 
which had rotted. 

A pile the size of a blind from which 
ducks are often shot was soon erected, 
but I desired to make it more dense and 
went a few yards into the thicket for a 
dead brush that was buried in a growth 
of grass and vines. A pull at the limb 
brought a hissing growl. I stooped 
and looked beneath the bushes, directly 
into the eyes of a mammoth lion! 

The rifle was at the blind. In a single 
leap the beast could be upon me. He 
was already crouched for the plunge. 

For a minute I eyed the ugly brute 
with diligent intenseness. If he leaped 
I was determined to drop to the ground, 
recover, and dash for the rifle. But he 
wouldn’t move. 

In daylight and darkness I had had 
previous experiences with lions at all 
distances, but the steady, continuous, 
glowing glare of those yellow-green 
eyes could not be faced for long. With- 
nor even showing the 
slightest move of my body, I began, 
steadily, to step backward, the move- 
ments of the feet being covered by 
grass waist high. 

My eyes were still fixed on the brute 


when he realized that distance between 
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us was broadening. Then he shifted his 
gaze about, as if measuring the ground, 
uttered a low, snarling grunt, and 
crawled carefully away. 

I stood perfectly still for a spell—it 
seemed a minute—then ran for the rifle, 
at once returning, but the lion was 
gone. A search, lone handed in the 
jungle, was hopeless. I finished the 
blind and returned to camp. 

When darkness came and all the lone- 
liness of a jungle night filled the silent 
air we were in the blind. I had taken 
Ishmana, my gun-bearer, along, for I 
didn’t care to lose the entire night’s 
sleep. We could watch time about. 

About 9 o’clock a crackling and 
breaking of brush behind us brought 
the first interest to the wakeful vigil. 
A snuffing sound accompanied it, but, 
if made by a lion, he had departed from 
the usual stealthiness. But lions some- 
times resort to all kinds of tactics to 
drive an unseen enemy from cover. The 
movements were noisy and clumsy, but 


-we decided they were made by a simba. 
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The week-old moon and evening star, 
in the closeness of the emblems on the 
Turkish flag, were setting. The wind 
arose and the thin clouds of the tropi- 
eal rainy reason began drifting; it was 
the time for lions to become active. 


Louder footfalls and more _ pro- 
nounced snuffing within a rod of us 
was more assuring. The native, bare- 
headed, barefooted and with a belt 
knife in his hand, crouched low behind 
the thin wall of light brush. It was his 
business, as gun-bearer, to face danger 
without faltering; but his actions 
showed only too well that he would bolt 
at the first indication of unexpected 
danger. 

The more boisterous noises behind us 
ceased, but an occasional twig nipped 
and the grinding of teeth could be 
heard. Ishmana peered, suspiciously, 
into the darkness then up into my face, 
the white of his ever reflecting orbs 
reflecting in the darkness. 

A mile to the south a mob of lions 
were following a ravine in search of 
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prey, their course being marked by con- 
tinuous grunting. The wind was in the 
north, and they were almost in the line 
of scent. Then their grunting ceased. 
They had scented the rhino carcass and 
were coming to investigate. 

For an hour only distant sounds 
reached us; but the absence of either 
hyenas or jackals around a carcass that 
had been twenty-four hours dead was 
absolute assurance of the presence of 
more dangerous animals. Somewhere 
about us—perhaps not twenty feet 
away—were either lions or leopards, 
waiting only for the pangs of hunger 
to drive them to become more bold. 
They knew we were there, for no beast 
of the jungle approaches a coveted 
meal, unknowing of any danger that 
lurks in the vicinity. 

For a long time’I had sat with my 
eyes fixed on the most likely direction 
of approach, in readiness to use the rifle 
without the slightest move of the body, 
for a visible move or the faintest sound, 
when a lion is in the open, is ample to 
drive him to cover, but once again un- 
der protecting shadows he regains all 
his former courage and resentment. 

I turned to another direction. There, 
thirty feet away, and partly hidden by 
the rhino, stood the great, shaggy- 
headed lion that had given me such 
fright earlier in the day. He was glid- 
ing, without a sound, to the coveted 
bait—the skin of which we had cut and 
partly removed, exposing the bloody 
meat. 

With greatest caution I began shift- 
ing to get in position to shoot. It took 
minutes—for the snap of a twig, or a 
visible move of the gun barrel would 
be sufficient to send the cat bounding 
to shadows of nearby trees. 

In the meantime he reached the side 
of the carcass; his snuffs grew louder, 
ending in low grunts of satisfaction. 
Then, with a series of short sniffs, with 
his nose buried in the meat, came the 
sound of tearing, breaking sinews; his 
huge jaws parted from the carcass, and 
in the terrible stillness he listened— 
looking straight at us! 

For a minute he looked, while in the 
blind all was as silent and motionless as 
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a statue. The breathing of Ishmana was 
the only sound. 

While every nerve was strained in 
the intenseness of the situation, low 
grunts of several lions a hundred yards 
away, drew the attention of the one be- 
fore us. With a howl of rage he leaped 
the body of the rhino and charged to- 
ward the intruding mob. Their mum- 
bling grunts ceased, and heavy foot- 
falls told they were retreating, showing 
he was master of the situation. 

Coarse, short grunts warned he was 
coming back. I was now in position 
and awaited the opportunity. Covering 
by all ways possible, and as carefully as 
a setter approaches a covey, the great 
eat retraced his steps, never exposing 
his light-colored sides to view. Finally 
the position was reached—behind the 
extended legs of the careass—and once 
again began the tearing and crunching 
of meat. Great chunks were torn from 
the bait and, in choking gulps, swal- 
lowed by the ravenous beast. In the 
meantime, grunts and growls were emit- 
ted between the bites, and the powerful 


neck and head swung from side to side 
in anxious watchfulness. 

In the darkness I could not see the 
end of the rifle barrel, much less the 
sights; but after careful estimations, 


pressed the trigger. The heavy animal 
bounded away, his foot-falls sounding 
like a running horse; then all was still. 
Thruout the night other lions prowled 
about, but the ever-presence and ag- 
gressiveness of the one big fellow kept 
them back from the bait. 

At daybreak they all set up a con- 
tinuous grunting that resembled distant 
thunder, then drew away toward water 
to slake their thirst before bedding for 
the day. 

The following night was a repetition 
of the former one. Several shots were 
secured, but it was raining and very 
dark, making shooting only guess work. 
Morning came with a dozen lions in the 
brush within shooting distance ; and the 
one much bolder than earlier in the 
game. 

At night we took up our vigil in the 
same little blind. It was cloudy, and 
mist falling. Noises were varied, and 
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everywhere, especially at the one spot 
in the thick brush behind us. Twice 
before midnight the big lion approached 
the bait, and I fired in the dense dark- 
ness, but missed. So accustomed had 
we become to each other that apprehen- 
sion of danger was cast aside alike by 
man and beast. 

Other animals—lions, hyenas and 
jackals—several times attempted to 
reach the bait, but were invariably 
driven back. All were growing desper- 
ate from hunger, for they had eaten 
nothing for three days. 

Sometimes, with terrific screams of 
rage, several of the brutes would charge 
through the brush, directly toward us, 
apparently trying to drive from the 
little cover. Then again a single one 
would try to slip slyly up for a taste of 
the meat; but the watch of the one wily 
old watcher was never broken; he was 
ever alert and always ready to put to 
flight any intruder, great or small, few 
or many. 

Near morning I decided to let the 
master lion eat his fill of meat, hoping 
that, before finishing, he would expose 
his broadside to view, making shooting 
much more certain. He was soon up to 
the eareass, tearing viciously to satisfy 
a greedy appetite. Gradually he worked 
his way around the careass and in the 
darkness the light color of the side 
showed quite plain. Now was the time; 
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I fired a broadside at a distance of 
thirty feet. 

A hideous roar rang out; then all was 
still. A hit lion always roars; a missed 
one seldom does. No footfalls or bounds 
sounded; he was surely hit and lying 
still from shock of the big gun. 

I rushed from the blind into the dark- 
ness, thinking that at last I had killed 
the big fellow. A few bounds landed 
me alongside the rhino, but still blinded 
by the slight flash of the rifle, I could 
see nothing. With gun at the ready I 
peered into the darkness toward the 
ground, hoping to get a glimpse of the 
prostrate form, and at short range dis- 
patch him. 

There was a small bunch of bushes 
near the head of the rhino, and against 
these I brushed. A savage growl almost 
against me raised my hair. The lion 
was there, and unhurt! Firing rapidly 
at the sound, I backed hastily to the 
cover of the blind. 

The amount of firing had somewhat 
intimidated the mob of lions and they 
withdrew, most likely, in search of 
other food. But the old chap, now not 
so desperate from hunger, grunted at a 
distance. Then for a long time, save for 
an oceasional disturbance in rear, 


everything was still. 

Ishmana was snoring in slumbers. 
From fatigue, loss of sleep and excite- 
ment, I was drowsy; but the incessant 














TROPHIES OF A WEEK’S SHOOT. 


3 Hons, 5 oryx, 1 lessr koodoo, 3 gernuck, 1 impalla, 1 rhino and 1 Grevey’s zebra. In the semi-desert 
country a hundred miles north of Mount Kenia. Photograph taken before break- 
ing camp at the scene and acts experienced in this story. 
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breaking of twigs so near us goaded me 
to wakefulness. 

Day was breaking, steaks of light 
thru clouds in the east announced the 
approach of the rising sun, and vul- 
tures and storks were swooping down, 


lighting in the bushes about us. The 
last, morning, warning grunts of lions, 
to frighten away all other prowlers 
from the remains of kills, had died 
away. But behind us, and only a few 
yards away, again came the low, muf- 
fled grunt; two or three times it was 
repeated, each time becoming a little 
louder. 

The Samali was still sleeping the 
sleep of the worn-out. He was uncon- 
scious of the slightest cause of danger 
or of even being disturbed. I reached 
over and shook to arouse, but he was 
dead to the world. 

I had turned and was facing the 
grunting lion, still in the cover of dark- 
ness and brush, when the most unearth- 
ly scream I had ever heard a lion make 
pealed forth! Ishmana, aroused by the 
counsel, jumped to his feet and with belt 


RHINO. 


knife in hand cleared the wall of brush 
and, with a yell of fright, disappeared 
in the darkness and thick brush into 
the very jaws of the infuriated lion! 

Brush broke; sounds of heavy bodies 
in action came—and then, mingled 
with the yells and screams of the Sa- 
mali, came squeals and grunts and 
growls! Above the din of turmoil 
came Ishmana’s voice pleadingly re- 
peating the name of ‘‘ Allah,’’ the Mo- 
hammedan Savior; then only the terri- 
ble, agonizing grunts of some fast-suc- 
cumbing unfortunate. 

Things happened so quick and fast I 
had been dazed for a spell, but recov- 
ering, I sprang from the blind, parted 
the brush and, by the fast approaching 
light, saw a long, yellow shadow be- 
neath which wriggled a darger object. 

Poor Ishmana! His supreme confi- 
dence in the prophet had failed him! 
Yet his last words were an appeal, in 
Arabic, for deliverance from the deadly 
beast. 

But an Arab fights as well as prays. 
And there is nothing that spurns one to 
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action in behalf of one in need more 
than the knowledge that he at least is 
trying to help himself. And hadn’t the 
wily native gone into darkness with 
knife in hand? In the semi-darkness I 
fired at the struggling mass! The lion 
leaped into the air, groaned and fell on 
the prostrate body of his victim. Then, 
in rapid succession, I emptied the four 
remaining shots into the writhing body. 

Gurgling sounds grew less; I rushed 
in, seized the great cat by a fore leg 
and dragged the 500 pounds of inert 
ferocity from the still squeaking vic- 
tim. ‘‘Ishmana!’’ I ealled; but no 
answer. I had been too late! Then 
stepping closer I reached a hand to- 
ward the dark object. Imagine my sur- 
prise at the touch! Instead of the soft, 
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velvety skin of the Arab, my ‘hand fell 
on the coarse, rough hide of a baby 
rhino! 

Then it dawned upon me. The calf 
had spent three nights almost against 
us, under cover of dense brush, either 
to be near the lifeless parent, or think- 
ing that safety only lay under the pro- 
tecting influence of man; but in the 
part expected of us we had failed. 

But what of Ishmana? ‘‘He who 
fights and runs away, will live to fight 
another day’’ is an Arab proverb; he 
had forgotten the first part, but re- 
membered the latter, and stopped only 
when the reports of the rifle rang out. 
Then he came slowly sauntering back. 
‘*W-a-p-p-i-e s-i-m-b-a?’’ (where-is the 
lion?) was all he said. 


Seco 


A Waking Dream 


Paused in the rush of whirl and strife 
Of the city’s busy mart, 
There came the breath of meadow green, 
Waft from a passing cart. 
Fades the line of street and stores, 
The turmoil and display, 
For the autumn falls and the wild things 
call, 
And my soul cries, “holiday!” 


Swift through space flits my thoughts away 
To the mountains wild and steep, 

To the snow-capped peaks and the pine-clad 

slopes 

And the cafions wide and deep. 

Oh! lofty crags on your mighty heights! 
No human foot hath played; 

Your washing strands to the ocean sands 
No halting hand is layed. 


Hark! From the pine-clad cafion depth 
The bloodhound’s master wail, 

And up through the forest, dense and dark, 
Come the leaders on the trail. 

Quick to the mount of the restless steed, 
Off with a bound apace; 

And the woods and hills and the dells are 

filled 

With music of the chase, 


On, through the depth where the hounds 
have fled, 

On to the leader’s shout; 

With foaming flanks our steeds kept pace 
As we vied now east, now south, 

Nor halt nor pause in the wild, mad race, 
Nor thought of fear decreed, 

Till up the strand swept our gallant band 
Where the hounds were baying “treed.” 

* + * * * * 

Soft fell the silent evening shades, 
The zephyrs lightly blew, 

While ‘neath the stars the streaming bars 
Of campfires nightly glow. 

The playful river ripples on; 
Its music adds a charm. 

Oh! Nature wild, take to heart your child, 
On your bosom shield from harm. 


Swift change the scenes of mountain peaks, 
Soft fade the hills and vale; 

No more the campfire’s sparkling glow, 
No more the coyote’s wail. 

Comes back the city’s whirl and strife, 
The street’s rude tumult in my ears; 

But in my heart fond memories lie, 
And in my eyes, soft tears, 


T. J. KERR, M.D. 








WHERE SO MANY BEARS WERE SEEN THE DAY WE REACHED THE UPPER CAMP. X IN- 
DICATES WHERE THE BIG ONE WAS KILLED. 


BROWN BEAR HUNTING ON KADIAK 
ISLAND 


W. G. ATLOW 


PART II—CONCLUSION 


The previous chapter closed with a very lucid description of the stalking and 
of an immense big brown bear by the author. 
.35 Remington automatic at distances ranging 


eral hours, and it required nine shots from a 


around 100 feet to put him finally down and 
experienced in attempting to float the hide down the 


killing 
The stalking of this animal consumed sev- 


difficulties 
con- 


relates the 
incidents 


out. This chapter 


river, and also the 


nected with the killing of two more of these muchly-prized animals, 


I spent some time in admiring him. 
He had an immense head and he could 
have made short work of me. I was 
glad that the first or second shot broke 
his back; otherwise, had he charged, it 
might have been a different story. I’ve 
only been charged once by one that 
was, I think, considerably smaller, 
when I was alone, as in this instance, 
and it was far from a pleasant experi- 
ence. The fur of this bear was in good 
condition, but he had a sear on his nose 
and two on his forelegs from fighting. 
As I noted his size, I wondered how I 
ever was going to roll him over in order 
to skin him. A bear always looks big- 
ger than he really is, but I was sure 


that the hide of this one would go thir- 
teen feet. 

I went back to where he was when I 
fired the first two shots. Indications 
showed that his back was broken there. 
A space about fifteen feet in diameter 
was well trampled down, and brush 
was torn up everywhere. From there 
he dragged his hind quarters the rest 
of the way, making a path through the 
alders that would almost accommodate 
a wagon. 

I started back for the field glass, 
feeling amply repaid for all the hard- 
ships I had endured and would endure 
before I got the hide out. All the dis- 


appointments were forgotten, and my 
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wish of many months’ standing was 
realized. I hadn’t gone over seventy- 
five yards before I came face to face 
with another bear that wouldn’t be 
frightened. I didn’t want to shoot him, 
as I was satisfied, but I was sorry that 
I didn’t have my camera with me. He 
finally started slowly up the hill, show- 
ing no signs of having been disturbed 
in any way. Bears were surely common. 

As soon as I found the glass, I 
started back for camp, but I wasn’t 
going to wade that creek again in the 
same place, so I decided to follow it 
until it emerged from the cafon into 
the valley, where it would be wide and 
shallow and not nearly so swift; but, 
after following it down about 300 yards 
I saw a log across, which solved that 
problem, and in an hour and a half T 
was back at the cabin, as tired and 
hungry as it is possible to be, but happy 
end contented. 

I reached the bear at 9 the next 
morning, and after taking three photos 
of him, in order to make sure that I 
would get one good one, as it was quite 
cloudy that day, I proceeded to skin 
him. With poles and rope I rigged up a 
crude device with which I could com- 
mand big leverage, but even with its 
aid, it was with difficulty that I rolled 
him over on his back and made him 
ready for the knife. It took me five 
hours and ten minutes to skin him, and 
it was the first bear I had ever skinned 
unassisted. 

I laid the hide on the ground and 
measured it with the barrel of the rifle. 
It was six and one-half times as long 
as the barrel of my Remington, or 143 
inches (11 feet, 11 inches); but as by 
this measurement as it lay loose on the 
ground, I knew it would be longer 
when stretched out straight. I rolled 
it up, but it was all that I could do to 
lift it from the ground, and I began to 
worry as to how I was going to get it 
out. Smith told me the first night that 
I would never be able to get the hide 
of such a big bear out, but I had given 
it no thought until now when I was 
actually confronted with the problem. 
If I could not get it out in some way 
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it would not only be a disappointment, 
but I realized that it would be consid- 
ered a huge joke, and I would never 
hear the last of it. 

Being in need of meat, I cut out a 
piece from the loin, after which I tied 
up the hide with rope, rolled and 
dragged it down to the river bank, 
having decided, as a last resort, to send 
it down the river on a raft. It was 
about 6 p. m. when I reached the river, 
so I left it there and started back to. 
eamp, satisfied with the day’s work. 
I had now about fifteen pounds of meat, 
out of which I was determined to have 
a square meal or two, as I hadn’t had 
what is known in eivilization as a 
square meal for four days. I had only 
a few slices of bread left. After that 
was gone, I would be compelled to sub- 
sist on bear meat alone. 

The following day I took a saw, 
nails, rope and twine from the cabin 
and started for the skin with the inten- 
tion of building a raft. After a search 
I found a cottonwood that I thought 
would be suitable for a raft, sawed it 
into four pieces, tied them together 
with rope, nailed crosspieces to them, 
and then lashed the hide to it, which 
proved to be more of a job than it 
sounds, and than I thought I would be. 
It was 2 p. m. before I had the task 
completed, and I was wet up to my 
knees, and chilled, so I decided to go 
back to the cabin, have a good rest, 
pack up and start early in the morning 
with everything I wanted to take back 
in the pack. 

I started out the next day a little 
after 2 a. m., as I knew it would be a 
long journey to Zachar Bay. As soon 
as I reached the raft, I shoved it off, 
hoping that it would go thru safely. 
If everything would turn out as I hoped 
it would, I would reach Zachar Bay. 
late that evening. I pictured myself, 
at the mouth of the river, wading into 
the bay for the raft, and then shooting 
to bring Pelty out of the cabin, as it 
would undoubtedly be late, push it 
triumphantly over the flats to camp. 
But that was a dream never realized. 

I could’ keep up to the raft as it 
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floated down, where the walking was 
good, but I was soon left behind. But 
I had to keep close to the river, so that 
I wouldn’t pass it if it was caught by 
some obstruction, though I knew that 
was rather improbable, as there were 
no big boulders in the river and no 
snags or logs, with the exception of a 
few log jams. It was the log jams that 
worried me, and I was sorry that I 
didn’t bring the saw along, as in all 
probability, I would have to take the 
raft apart to get it over thie jams, if 
not make another one, in which case 
the delay would necessitate camping 
out in the open with any shelter. How- 
ever, little did I think that I would 
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at an angle of about 50 degrees, entire- 
ly submerged except about two feet of 
one end. Logs were piled everywhere 
in confusion, and I couldn’t even get 
down to the raft. I took a pole and 
pried for a while, but the logs made it 
so awkward and inconvenient to get at 
the raft that I succeeded only in tiring 
myself. 


I was frantic. I sat down to calm 


myself and try to think of some way to 
recover it. The realization that it was 
lost made clear thinking rather diffi- 
cult. In desperation I thought of set- 
ting the jam afire, but that plan, like 
the many others that I thought of, had 
to be given up. The fact that I couldn’t 
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shortly be wishing for an opportunity 
to do all that disagreeable work. 
After following the river for about 
two miles, I saw one of these jams, but 
I couldn’t notice any opening through 
it. I saw no sign of the raft and I 
couldn’t see how it could have gone 
through. I feared that it had been over- 
looked and that it was up the river. 
I started over the log jam and, about 
fifty feet from shore, my eyes rested 
on the ends of four logs that I recog- 
nized instantly, as they were sawed off. 
There, in a sort of whirlpool, where 
most of the river found its way out, be- 
neath the logs, was the raft sticking up 


get down to it alone made its recovery 
seem impossible, and I realized that 
that was to be the fate of my trophy. 
If the river would only go down, 
I thought there might still be a chance 
of getting it out. But it kept rising, 
and I lost all hope of ever recovering it 
—a trophy that was priceless to me. 
With a heavy heart I slowly retraced 
my steps back to camp. If I could only 
get another one like it I would never 
wish for anything more as long as I 
lived, I thought. I would cut it in half 
and carry it down, after fleshing and 
stretching it, so as to get it as light as 
possible. Incidentally, I would prove, 
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place for a big bear; but 
the nearest log jam was 
about three miles below 
camp and the river was 
too high to ford anywhere. 
I first seanned the moun- 
tains across the river, 
where I saw three, none 
of which looked extraordi- 
narily large. About half 
an hour later I saw two, 
about half a mile below 
me. After picking out the 
bigger one I started down, 
but there was very little 
brush on that mountain, 
. and he saw me when I 
was about 200 yards away 
and disappeared over a 








ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SAME BEAR. 


too, that it was possible to get such a 
big hide out. I thought then how fool- 


ish I had been in attempting to send 
that one down the river on a raft, in- 


stead of cutting it in half. I might have 
known that the chances of its arriving 
safely at Zachar Bay would be few. 
Then, too, I remembered that there was 
a canon about a mile from the mouth 
of the river. I was in such deep 
thought over my loss that I passed the 
cabin on the way up, and it is very 
probable that I would have gone far 
beyond it had not the creek that flows 
by it reminded me of my position. 

It was 11 a. m. when I got to camp, 
discouraged and in anything but a 
pleasant mood. I finished what re- 
mained of my bread, after which I had 
nothing but bear meat left. I counted 
my cartridges; I had only nineteen left. 
I looked at my kodak and saw that I 
could take only three more pictures, 
and the weather was ideal—not a cloud 
could be seen. The importance of econ- 
omy was obvious. 

At noon I started up the mountain 
to look for more bear in a canon far- 
ther up the valley. I was very anxious 
to get across the river as there was one 
spot on the opposite side, on top of a 
low ridge where there were two small 
lakes that looked like a very likely 


rise. I ran along the moun- 
tain slope, thinking that 
he would run up, in which 
ease I would get a shot at him. My 
supposition was correct. When I 
topped the rise he was about eighty 
yards below me, going up the moun- 
tain as fast as he could. Four shots 
from the Remington finished him. I 
would have put another bullet into 
him, but I realized that I couldn’t spare 
it very well, and I had to make every 
shot count. 

I photographed him the next day, 
rolled him off the snow pateh and, in 
three hours and a half had the hide off. 
It measured 124 inches lying loosely on 
the ground. When I lifted it I realized 
that it was too heavy to pack, but I 
didn’t want to cut it in half as it wasn’t 
as large as the other one. Instead, I 
decided to flesh it and let it dry, as a 
hide weighs about three times as much 
when ‘‘green’’ as when fleshed and 
dried. I proposed to let it dry the next 
day and pack it to Zachar Bay the day 
following and, while I was suecessful 
in making it lighter, I was also success- 
ful in considerably reducing its dimen- 
sions. 

As usual, I didn’t get the rest I 
promised myself the next day, but 
climbed for hours and sat on wind- 
swept ridges watching bear. Some were 
feeding, some sleeping, and others play- 
ing. It was extremely interesting to 
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watch them thru the glasses, as well 
as amusing, and I derived as much 
pleasure in that way as from shooting 
them. If I had had a spare film I 
would have tried to get some photos of 
them, and I thought that when I would 
go out again I would take more films 
and rifle cartridges than food. The 
days were long, the weather beautiful, 
and, while it was hot in the cottonwoods 
along the river in the afternoon, it was 
quite cold on top of the snow-capped 
* mountains. Those hours spent on top 
of the ridges there in watching them in 
their habitats will never be forgotten 
and will always be counted as among 
the most pleasant of my life. But, as 
I looked at the two lakes on the other 
side, my wish was to be there, where 
they couldn’t possibly have been dis- 
turbed by my shooting. 

The time passed so quickly in this 
way that I thought, as I glanced at my 
watch, something was wrong, as I was 
several hours overdue at camp. I hur- 
ried back and after supper took a walk 
along the bank of the river. It was 
still rising, so I gave up 


The wind and sun had done their 
work well, and the hide felt considera- 
bly lighter. At 11 a. m. I raised the 
pack to my shoulders, and my heart 
seemed to go to the bottom of my shoes. 
It felt as though it weighed at least 
sixty-five pounds, and there was a high, 
steep mountain to climb at the start, as 
I had decided to go up above all brush 
and walk along the mountain slopes to 
the bay. It was out of the question to 
follow the river down, as it had been 
slowly rising since Smith left. 

Early in the morning I felt equal to 
any task physically, but I had consider- 
ably underestimated the weight of that 
hide. I’ve had many packs, but never 
did I have to climb a mountain before. 
If there had been any brush to go 
through I doubt whether I would have 
reached the summit; but, as it was, it 
took two hours of very hard climbing 
to get there. To make matters worse, I 
had the pack poorly made up; it didn’t 
lie close to my shoulders and, in order 
to maintain my balance, I had to lean 
far forward, which tired me quickly. I 





all hope of ever getting 
across. 

The next day I tied up 
my camera, boots, ete., in 
an extra shirt, having de- 
cided to pack it with the 
hide, thereby removing 
the necessity of making 
another trip. I was away 
from Pelty eight days 
now, and I wondered how 
he was getting along. We 
took provisions for six 
days only, and we were 
then out eleven days, and 
it was probable that he, 
too, was short of grub. 
This was the second day 
of my exclusive bear meat 
diet, which was, to a large 
extent, responsible for the 
anxiety I felt about my 
strength; but, strange to 
say, I felt as fresh and strong that 
morning as I’ve ever felt in my life, 
and I didn’t even tire slightly going 
to the bearskin. 











THE FOURTH BEAR KILLED. 


soon realized that if I ever hoped to 
reach my destination I would have to 
rearrange the pack. According, I un- 
tied it and arranged it in anentirely dif- 
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ferent way. I also left the shirt, con- 
taining the camera, field glasses, boots, 
ete., behind in order to reduce the 
weight. I even seriously considered 
leaving the rifle behind and would have 
done so but it began to cloud up and I 
feared it would get rusty. 

I looked at my watch; it was already 
3 p. m. and I was only a little over a 
mile below the cabin, tho, of course, 
over 2,000 feet above it. For a while I 
considered the advisability of leaving 
the pack there and going back to camp 
so as to get an early start the next day, 
but as it would only have meant that 
much more work as well as another 
day’s delay, I shouldered the pack and 
started off again. 

This time, while the hide felt quite 
heavy, it was well made up and I had 
reduced the pack by about twenty 
pounds, tho I didn’t relish the thought 
that I would have to return for it. I 
also realized that I would have to spend 
the night in the bearskin, and I had al- 
ready picked out a gap in the range, 
about ten miles way, which I thought 


would be the best-sheltered place on top 


of those mountains. After having 
worked so hard to get to that altitude 
I wouldn’t consider going down into 
the brush to sleep even if it would be 
much warmer. 

The walking now was comparatively 
good, but there were many ravines to 
cross, which necessitated considerable 
climbing, but only for short distances. 
The mountain slopes, for the first three 
miles or more, were very rough on ac- 
count of the deep cuts, at the bottom of 
all of which was considerable snow. 
They were all so rocky and steep that 
I invariably had to look carefully for 
a place that would permit of a descent. 
and ascent without danger. I would 
cross on the snow in the ravines only 
where it was not very steep, as I knew 
that it would be deeper there and I 
would be less liable to break thru. 
Nevertheless, I broke thru once, but 
only got my feet wet and scrambled out 
without much trouble, tho shortly after 
I slipped off a ledge and landed in a 
heap about six feet below on the rocky 
bed of a stream. I bruised myself con- 
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siderably, and was afraid to look at the 
rifle, so hard did I fall on it, but it did 
not look as tho it was seriously dam- 
aged, and I felt thankful when I real- 
ized how much worse it could have 
been. The grass made the walking 
rather uncertain, as it was very slip- 
pery, and I had to exercise great care 
along the steep places, as a slip would 
very likely have serious results. I had 
to hold on with my hands repeatedly. 

After going along in this manner for 
several miles I found the walking much 
better, as there were no more ravines 
or steep places—just an occasional snow 
patch here and there. There were fresh 
tracks on almost every patch of snow, 
but I didn’t concern myself with bear 
then. 

It soon began to rain a little and I 
feared I would get wet, in which case 
it would be impossible to sleep on top 
of that range, as it was cold when the 
sun shone, and there was always a brisk 
wind. I was undecided as to whether 
I should stop and roll up right there 
before I got thoroly soaked and try to 
pass the night away, or keep going, 
when I slipped in some oozy mud just 
below a snow patch and when I tried 
to get up I slipped again and got wet. 
That did what I feared the rain would 
do, so I decided to keep going, as I felt 
fine physically, tho I hadn’t taken a 
minute’s rest since rearranging the 
pack. It was already 5:30, but I saw 
that I was making about three miles an 
hour and I could now see Zachar Bay, 
which I hoped to reach before 11 p. m. 
when it would be too dark to go farther. 

I was trudging along in this way, 
with that one thought occupying my 
mind, when suddenly I heard a familiar 
sniff, and, looking up I saw two bears 
following me. Thinking that they were 
simply curious and would follow me but 
a short distance, I resumed my tramp, 
but they kept getting closer and closer, 
and when I stopped the second time 
they still kept coming. I didn’t want 
to shoot any more bear, as we were 
overdue then. At the same time I didn’t 
want them to get much closer. Their 
curiosity had evidently gotten the bet- 
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ter of them, and it looked as though 
they wanted to find out what sort of 
animal it was that had a bearskin on its 
back and dared trespess on their do- 
main. 

I didn’t care to let them investigate 
the matter at such an inopportune time, 
especially by two of them; so I com- 
menced shooting at the leader, with the 
determination to make every shot count 
as he was the bigger and bolder of the 
two. He doubled up at the first shot 
and emitted a hoarse growl, but he 
didn’t make fast progress thereafter, 
as I kept hitting him as fast as I could 
get a bead on him. The other one was 
breaking all speed records in his ef- 
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any more than was absolutely neces- 
sary. My sprinting ability, considering 
the heavy pack, astonished me; I didn’t 
seem to know it was there. After climb- 
ing up about fifty yards on a knoll to 
see what he was doing,I saw him at the 
bottom of the snow patch on his back, 
with all fours straight up. Very oblig- 
ing, I thought, to lie on his back like 
that all ready for the skinning knife. 

I stopped long enough only to ex- 
amine the fur, which was in good con- 
dition, but several scars bore testimony 
to the fact that he, too, had been fight- 
ing. I was glad then that I hadn’t left 
my rifle behind, but regretted that [ 
didn’t have my camera with me, and I 
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THE DAY AFTER CARRYING THE HIDE OF THE FOURTH BEAR TO CAMP. 
UP, ANOTHER ONE STRETCHED OUT ON THE GROUND, 


ONE IS NAILED 


WHILE THE THIRD 


ONE IS STILL. IN THE PACK. 


forts to reach the other side of the 
mountain. At the fourth shot old Ursus 
started rolling down toward me. As it 
wasn’t steep there, being on top of a 
mountain, the thought instantly flashed 
thru my mind that he made that move 
in order to get near enough to me to 
charge, as I have heard of them doing 
that after rolling down a hill. I put 
the remaining shot into him while he 
was rolling down and then ran to one 
side, pushing another clip of cartridges 
into the gun as I ran, so as to evade 
him. I only had one more clip of cart- 
ridges left, and I didn’t want to shoot 


resolved that I would never go without 
a rifle where bear are so thick. I hoped, 
too, that I wouldn’t meet any more, as 
I had only ten rounds of ammunition 
left—just about enough for a big one. 
Their curiosity ended with the first 
shot, but I believe, had I wanted to, |! 
could have shot both of them. 

Seven o’clock found me in the vicin- 
ity of Zachar Bay, hungry but in good 
condition. I had had nothing to eat 
except a bear steak for breakfast and, 
while I was hungry at 10 a. m., I had 
nothing more to eat. If I could only 
get to the cabin I knew I would get 
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something to satisfy my hunger. Smith 
said it was eighteen miles to the upper 
cabin, but I don’t think it is over 
fifteen. I redoubled my efforts and, at 
8:45 left the mountainside and started 
down thru the brush. I wondered how 
the tide would be, and whether I could 
wade across the flats. 

I found the traveling thru the alders 
quite difficult, as they would get 
caught in the pack, and it was almost 
10 p. m. by the time I reached the 
beach. Fortunately, the tide was out, 
and I started wading across the half 
mile of water that separated me from 
the cabin where I hoped Pelty would 
be. I fired a shot and was everjoyed 
to see him come out. I was wet up to 
my waist when I reached the other side, 
but the first question I asked was 
whether there was anything to eat 
about camp, to which he replied that 
there was a pot of stew in which bear 
meat predominated. Then I sat down to 
enjoy it. Table etiquette was a lost art, 
and between mouthfuls, I briefly relat- 
ed my experiences of the last eight 
days. Nothing unusual had happened 
during my absence, tho he, too, was 
short of food. 

I reached camp from where I rear- 
ranged the pack in about seven hours 
and a half, tho I didn’t take a minute’s 

rest, and I was glad that I hadn’t, else 
_I would have spent the night on some 
cold mountain peak instead of in a 
warm cabin. 

I took it easy the next day, if flesh- 
ing and stretching a hide can be called 
taking it easy. We had no nails, so I 
had to drive pegs in the ground, near 
the edge of the hide, in order to stretch 
it. It took all day to flesh and stretch 
it. I thought I would have had all that 
work done in half a day and could have 
loafed around a while, but, without 
packers, guides and a cook, all the work 
incident to the proper conduct of a 
hunting camp falls upon the hunters. 
Consequently, while we enjoyed every 
bit of it, there was always some kind 
of work to do. Since we arrived there 
we hadn’t idled away an hour, and that 
is undoubtedly the reason why the days 
slipped by so swiftly. 
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The following day we left camp at 
3 a. m. in the dory, as the tide was in, 
rowed across the bay and started for 
the bear that was so inquisitive two 
days before. I was to leave Pelty to 
do the skinning while I would go back 
to the mountain on which I left the 
shirt containing my boots, kodak, ete. 
In that way I calculated that he would 
have the skin off by the time I got 
back and we would reach the beach by 
7 p. m., when there would still be 
enough water to float our boat. 

However, the weather almost upset 
our plans. It turned out to be the worst 
day of all. No sooner were we in the 
brush, on our way up the mountain, 
than it started to rain, and when we 
got up a couple of thousand feet, where 
the walking was comparatively easy, 
owing to the absence of brush, it blew 
a gale, and we were getting its full 
force. We had thin shirts on, no coats 
and light shoes, and we began to fear 
that it would be quite a task to skin 
the bear. If the bear hadn’t been up 
so high it wouldn’t have been uncom- 
fortable, as down in the brush there 
was very little wind. 

It was 7:30 a. m. when we reached 
him, and by that time we were soaked 
up to the knees in going thru the grass. 
Pelty took several photos of the bear, 
and then, as he was on a patch of snow, 
we had to roll him off, as it would be 
too cold to stand in the snow to skin him 
with light shoes already soaked thru. 
Moreover, the rain was now melting the 
snow and water was beginning to 
trickle from beneath it near where the 
bear lay and, what had been a dry spot 
two days ago, was now oozy mud. 

It taxed our strength to the utmost 
to roll him, and we sank up to our 
ankles in the cold mud, but we got him 
off the snow. The rain ceased, but the 
wind was very cold, and it looked as if 
we would have to leave the task un- 
finished that day. 

I left the rifle with Pelty, but took 
the automatic pistol, and started out on 
a run, but it was fully an hour before 
I felt warm in that gale. I doubted 
whether Pelty would do much in that ~ 
wind and, dislike as I did, the hike be- 
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fore me, I felt that I had 
the easier part of it, and 
I expected to find very 
little done by the time I 
got back. 

Being now somewhat 
familiar with that part of 
the country, I made ex- 
ceptionally good time, tho, 
of course, the pack didn’t 
weigh more than twenty 
pounds, and I was back at 
3 p. m. Nevertheless, the 
wind should be given some 
eredit, as it fairly blew 
me along. Pelty was blue 
with cold, but I was glad 
to note that he had the 
bear over half skinned. 
He told me that he had to 











go down the mountain to 
a sheltered nook frequent- 
ly to thaw out, and the 
running back and forth would keep 
him warm for a short while. 

It was after 4 when we got the skin 
off, and I thought we would just about 
make the beach by a little after 7. 
Pelty took my pack, while I was to 
carry the hide. However, I placed the 
skin too high in the pack and it was 
almost 5 by the time I got it arranged 
to my satisfaction and we were on our 
way. I estimated its weight at seventy 
pounds, as it was quite wet. It rained 
harder now and there wasn’t much 
wind, but once.in a while a sudden gust 
would sweep down through a gap and 
it was all we could do then to maintain 
our balance with our loads. Falls were 
frequent, but luckily we escaped injury. 

When we entered the brush, on our 
way down, every tree would release its 
load of rain on us. Ejight-thirty found 
us sliding down a slimy bed of a creek 
which we thought flowed into the cove 
in which our dory lay, and we were 
drenched from head to foot, while our 
packs felt heavier every minute. 

I reached the beach some time before 
Pelty and saw that the bay was in white 
eaps, while the wind howled menacing- 
ly. It was about 9 o’clock, and I noticed 
that only a little of the stern of the 
dory was in the water. I quickly threw 


OUR DORY BEING TOWED BACK TO THE CANNERY. 


off my pack and untied the rope, but it 
was all that I could do to swing the 
boat around. I succeeded in getting her 
a little farther into the water, but the 
tide was going out so fast that I didn’t 
gain anything, and after laboring at 
it for some minutes, I gave up trying 
to do anything with her unassisted, 
and threw myself on the beach to rest. 
Just then Pelty showed up, and we 
worked like demons to shove her into 
the water, as we realized that we would 
have to wait until it was low enough 
to wade before we could cross, and then 
the next day we would have to return 
at low tide and wait till it got high 
enough so that we could get the boat 
back. Our combined efforts availed us 
little, and just as we gave up all hope 
of getting it in the water, it seemed as 
if something suddenly released its hold 
of the boat and it slid into the water. 

The gale made the bay quite rough, 
and it took us over half an hour to row 
across. If the wind had not been almost 
with us we never could have rowed 
against it, but, even as it was, it made 
rowing difficult, as it would swing the 
dory around and around and we got 
the spray from every wave while she 
tossed about. 

The rain ceased sometime during the 
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night, but the wind continued with un- 
abated fury, and while we were anxious 
to get back so that we wouldn’t miss 
the steamer, it would have been dan- 
gerous to venture out in the dory. 
Nevertheless, we felt that we would try 
it the next day even if the wind didn’t 
die down altogether. 

Fleshing the bearskin was a picnic 
compared to packing it in the day be- 
fore. I had the job about half com- 
pleted when the gas boat from the can- 
nery showed up, and we were soon diving 
into the grub box for the sandwiches, 
fruit, ete. Having had no bread for 
days, a big part of the lunch disap- 
peared quickly. We were several days 
overdue and they had felt anxious 
about our safety. 

After satisfying our hunger, we 
packed up and were towed back to the 
cannery, where we arrived several 
hours later, as it was a little rough. 
We were glad then that the weather 
delayed us, as there was no compari- 
son between being towed and rowing. 

Despite the bitter disappointments, 
the hardships, the risks and shortage 
of food, we thought it was a very en- 
joyable trip. Every day was full of in- 
cidents of more or less importance, and 
we didn’t get that long-promised rest 
until the hunt was over. 

We showed the effects of the hard 
work. Pelty lost twenty pounds, while 
I lost twelve, and our appearances suf- 
fered considerably. Our clothes were 
in shreds, and we were covered with 
bruises and cuts, but we hoped that we 
would get a chance to take another out- 
ing like that. 

A word about the character of the 
country: It is quite mountainous. The 
underbrush, consisting mainly of alders, 
is very thick near sea level, but the 
higher up one goes the less brush there 
is, and at an altitude of from 500 to 
1,000 feet there is but little brush, and 
at higher altitudes no brush at all, tho 
occasionally stunted growths of alders 
will be found as high as 2,000 feet; but 
at that height it is so low that one can 
walk over it without discomfort, as a 
rule. Except where the underbrush is 
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unusually thick, coarse grass grows in 
abundance to a height of four feet and 
more in places. The valleys are dotted 
with meadows, locally called ‘‘parks,’’ 
and on the mountain slopes, even where 
brush is thick, there are many of these 
bare spots. After a little experience 
one is able to climb a mountain without 
going through much brush. Neverthe- 
less, it is far from easy walking on the 
bare spots, as they are covered with tall 
grass and hummocks which act like 
springs when stepped on, tiring one 
very quickly. Farther inland, on the 
low plateaux, there is very little brush 
of any kind, tho these hummocks, local- 
ly known as ‘‘niggerheads,’’ are so high 
and numerous that between them are 
pits four to eight feet deep, and of 
course walking is difficult, as one must 
jump from one hummock to another. 
The southern side of a mountain will, 
in almost every case, have Jess brush 
on it than the northern side. Neverthe- 
less, there are exceptions. I distinctly 
remember looking at a mountain with- 
out a bare spot on it over fifty feet 
square. It was too steep to climb, and 
one would naturally suppose that the 
soil would be anything but conducive 
to the growth of brush. During the 
winter the heavy fall of snow presses 
the alders to the ground, and they do 
not get enough time during the sum- 
mer to straighten themselves out before 
this is repeated. Consequently, the 
brush lies almost flat on steep moun- 
tains. When such a clump of brush is 
encountered on the way up, it is almost 
impossible to go through it, though, of 
course, it makes the descent compara- 
tively easy. 

Our equipment was far from elab- 
orate, but everything proved to be sat- 
isfactory. As the country is not marshy 
we used light shoes exclusively and 
wore light flannel shirts and woolen 
trousers so as to make stalking easier. 

I used a .35 autoloading Remington 
rifle, and have nothing but praise for 
it. While I consider it a good bear gun . 
on account of its rapidity of fire and 
ease of loading, I don’t think it is big 
enough for. bear measuring over ten 
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feet. It took more shooting than it 
should have to kill the bears we got; 
and while it is rather difficult to say 
how many bullets penetrated their 
bodies, as we had very little time to 
examine them carefully, I am sure that 
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not more than 20 per cent of them went 
through. I found two well mushroomed 
bullets imbedded in the hides of the 
last two. They had gone through the 
body, but were stopped by the hide on 
the other side. 











“NOW BRING ON YOUR FIGHTING TIGERS!” 
Chas. Bakkor, a Montana hunter, and four lions that were roped, tied and muzzled by 


him while on a trailing hunt with his dogs. 


Mr. Bakkor has made a specialty of 


roping 
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ited means. 





THE SALMON. 


Salmon are to be found in great numbers ia Norway, in New Brunswick, 
in Alaska and in cans; but this last species does not rise readily to the fly. 
Salmon fishing is a favorite pastime with hard-working millionaires of lim- 
An entire salmon outfit can be readily purchased for $350, and 
then the only expenses are railroad fares, rental of river, hire of guide, 
cook, porters, food, drink, shelter and incidentals, together with the subse- 
quent cost of shipping one salmon to distant friends who are not fond of 
fish anyhow.—Henry Guy Carlton in the Wm. Mills’ Book 









































Mrs. Chas, Cottar with the .250 Savage. 


A PEEP INTO BRITISH EAST AFRICA’S GAME FIELDS. 


Our readers are familiar with Mr. Cottar’s hunting expeditions into British 
Bast Africa from the vivid stories he has given us of bis hunting experiences 
in that country. He has been on many safaris there, and has killed hundreds 
of heads of big game in that country. (See his story, “A Tragedy of the 
Jungle,” this issue.) In sending us these photographs he writes as follows: 

“Have just returned from safari, Have been out on a cinema-photo shari, 
on which we got some 600 feet of the best film ever taken in the country. 
Amongst it are the charges of two rhino, each killed twelve feet from the 
camera; 150 feet of film of the killing of a big lion ten feet in front of the 
lens, and many bands of zebra, oryx and other animals. Am now preparing 
for an extensive trip—some 400 miles out—after elephant. The district has 
never been hunted and has many elephant, greater koo-doo and other game. 














Mr. Cottar’s two boys at the end of a skirmish with a mad rhino, and African 
assistants, 




















THE ENEMIES OF MOUNTAIN TROUT 


JIM DAVIS 


The title of this article may be gen- 
erally applied to a vast number of 
preying animals, not excluding the hu- 
man being. However, it is possible to 
restrict the field to a few species of the 
animal and amphibian class which con- 
stitute the appreciable bulk of those 
which truly may be styled the true 
enemies of trout. Among these, any ob- 
server of Nature will include the fish 
hawk, the king fisher, various of the 
mountain fisher and mink family and 
of the larger animals, the ’coon and our 
small black bear. Most important for 
our immediate consideration are the 
less conspicuous but more destructive 
water snake and the so-called water dog. 
And it is of these last two that I shall 
principally treat in this discussion be- 
cause these are the ones that have given 
the hard problem that militates against 
the successful stocking of mountain 
glacial lakes. I trust the suggestion I 
have to make in this article will not go 
amiss, at least in the future treatment 
and preparation of mountain lakes for 
the coming of the trout. I shall dwell 
momentarily on the enemies of minor 
importance. 

In placing the basis of my observa- 
tion in the mountain paradise of West- 
ern Siskiyou County, California, the 
average California trout scout will re- 
call the king fisher. 

Do you recall a very noisy, squawk- 
ing bird that you scared from its favor- 
ite alder limb over the best riffle that 
you know? As an air navigator it be- 
longs to that same school of aeronautics 
to which the sandhill crane belongs. 
That is, it has a sort of long, awkward 
stride with its wings, but still being a 
much smaller bird, its rapid locomotion 
reminds you of the pigeon. The bird 
is somewhat larger than a bluejay and 
gives the general effect of a bird of 
blue color, tho it has a few spots of 
white and ingrains of other colors that 
do not show prominently. Like the jay 


it is eternally scolding; in fact, its head 
is of the same shape as that of the jay, 
with that characteristic top-knot of 
small plumes that stand up straight 
when the bird is sore at you the same as 
the hair will stand on a dog’s back 
when it is mad. 

It is not an uncommon thing to see 
this bird perched on a limb with a six- 
or eight-inch trout in its beak. Nor is 
it an uncommon experience for one who 
quietly lounges along the banks of a 
mountain stream to see this bird sud- 
denly dive a hundred feet into eight 
inches of water and emerge with a 
squirming Dolly Varden. It does not 
always dive from a perch. I have seen 
the bird stop in mid career and flutter 
to a stop and then make that spectacu- 
lar shoot into the shallow stream. In 
these dives it is not usually as success- 
ful as when it makes a prepared dive, 
because in most instances the trout in- 
stinctively detects the shadow of disas- 
ter and gets under motion of flight. It 
shows, however, that the winged fisher 
has developed a keen power of vision. 

The king fisher haunts nearly every 
trout stream from Lagunitas, in Mar- 
in County, north of the San Francisco 
Bay, to unknown reaches of the North 
Coast Range Mountains. There is no 
question that the bird yearly destroys 
thousands of trout, but a true lover of 
Nature will grant this bird the right to 
exist because it is a vital factor of the 
bird life that makes up the music and 
soul of the woods and is not so damag- 
ing as to seriously threaten the exist- 
ence of fish life. 

The fish hawk operates somewhat the 
same as the king fisher, but is far less 
common, A description of this bird is 
not demanded beyond the point that it 
is a typical hawk, slender in body and 
generally about the same size as the 
sparrow hawk of the mountain class. It 
has every feature of viciousness that be- 
speaks the large hawk that feeds on 
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smaller animal life. I have never seen 
the fish hawk stop in the midst of its 
flight to catch a fish. It hovers closer 
to the water than the former bird and 
gives the impression that it is a sort 
of a sneak that would pounce on a trout 
when the same was sleepily idling in 
some quiet pool on a hot afternoon. In 
spite of this low, villainous tendency it 
portrays to the woodsman the various 
equipment that Nature has provided for 
its eriminals to work with; a mind 
steadied to take advantage of the habits 
of those which are to be the victims. 
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ness of a coyote and the agility of a cat. 
For this reason it is hard to study them 
in their native habitat. Only once in a 
great while can one ever cross a fisher 
by accident. The only way to draw any 
conclusions about the fisher is to fol- 
low his trail in the virgin snow. You 
will note in your trapping ventures that 
the fisher is generally caught at the 
point in the mountains where the larger 
brook-trout streams begin to develop 
precipices. At this point the trout is 
beginning to find itself baffled by the 
small size of the streams and the fre- 
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IN THE MIDST OF THE VIRGIN 


And for this sole reason we might give 
the fish hawk a place in the rogues’ 
gallery of the animal kingdom. 

Stepping now out of the bird class 
without any discussion of various other 
factors of more or less local importance, 
as the crane, the pelican, ete., we can 
view in brief the fish-eating animals 
that trappers catch by baiting with fish. 
Of course the most important is the 
fisher, 

The fisher is one of the most sly and 
evasive of animals. It has the shrewd- 
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SANCTUARY FOR TROUT. 


quent hindrance of leaping water falls. 

Now, these are the conditions that 
best fit the operations of this animal. 
If you follow its trail you will at once 
be struck with the way the fisher makes 
detours away from the stream only to 
re-enter at another point along the wa- 
ter. Its investigations will disclose to 
you that the animal knows the best ad- 
vantages for his mode of tactics. And 
these tactics are, that, where the water 
is not too deep and the fish is stalled by 
lack of room, it may go into the water 
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into the very last recesses of retreat 
that the trout may use and there pin 
the trout to its slim fangs. 

And the same is also true of the mink, 
which is of the same genus. If there is 
any difference in the two it is only that 
the mink may be more inclined to make 
fish its chief source of subsistence. It 
has the advantage of being smaller and 
it has wonderful lung capacity. I have 
seen them swim under water for in- 
eredible distances. This goes to show 
the length of time in which they can 
fight the protective surroundings of a 
cornered trout. 

The indictment cannot be severely 
drawn against these latter two on the 
rebutting ground that these animals are 
of tremendous value for their high 
quality of fur. They more than com- 
pensate the humanity that questions 
their right to live by quieting the 
whims of inhumane women. 

As q fisherman, the common ’coon is 
relatively less important. Doubtless 
everyone is familiar with the old trap- 
per’s theory of baiting for ’eoon with a 
shiny piece of tin. I have never lured 
the ’ecoon by this trick, but an Indian 
friend of mine has used a close resem- 
blanee to this stunt by baiting a steel 
trap with a shiny trout tied to the pan 
and exposed to view where the ’coon 
could feel the pan. The ’coon is not 
active enough to do a great deal of dam- 
age, and the only place where he is apt 
to endanger the future welfare of the 
fish is in the upper reaches of dried 
gorges where the fish are stranded in 
small pools. There he may ravage to 
his heart’s desire. 

The ’eoon snoops along streams at 
night and in a certain sense may be 
considered a scavenger of the water. 
For instance, it will scout along to the 
places where fish have beaten them- 
selves to death or lie at the point of 
death floundering along the water’s 
edge. He will dispose of these and go 
on his way until he comes to the fine 
pile of trout on your camp table. He 
will ruin all your chances for a luscious 
trout breakfast by scattering trout along 
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his trail up to the water’s edge. He 
really hasn’t done the trout family any 
damage; merely disillusioned a novice. 
As a practical joker of the outdoors the 
‘coon deserves to live. 

Of the small black bear of the Sis- 
kiyou Mountains we can only say that 
he goes about his fishing with the skill 
that an amorous country boy makes 
love to the lady of his heart. Really, 
the bear makes a fool of himself. I have 
seen places in Crapo where the bear has 
fished and one would think that an ava- 
lanche had swept the gulch or that some 
placer prospector had turned the boul- 
ders in vain search for color. A baby 
trout will dart into hiding, and Bruin 
will proceed to clean the pool of all the 
hiding places. Candidly, I often think 
that Bruin is more in this practice as a 
means of amusement than as a source of 
supply for its ever-craving maw. I 
sometimes think it has a sporting in- 
stinct whieh he expresses by gamboling 
in this fashion merely because he has no 
real tackle. He, too, may do a consider- 
able amount of damage if he were only 
given the chanee. However, Nature 
does not give this chance often enough 
to be material, so we can let Bruin off as 
a perfectly legitimate sportsman. 

Now, I have mentioned several times 
so far the upper reaches of mountain 
streams. I have purposely reiterated 
this point because I wish to establish 
the fact that the decisive battles of the 
fish’s struggle for existence are fought 
on this Waterloo. 

Every spring the mountain streams 
run high with the warm rains that melt 
the snow. This is generally the time 
when ‘‘the silver horde’’ pour out of the 
sea and fight into fingers of the larger 
rivers. The one clamor of the reproduc- 
ing female is to go to the very fountain 
of these torrents to spend her spawn. 
And so she beats her way as near the 
headwaters as she possibly can. There 
the spawn is deposited and there the 
birth of the millions of tiny minnows. 

Under proper conditions these min- 
nows will grow a couple of inches in a 
single season. The defeating phase of 
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the evolution is the animal tenacity with 
which these small frys cling to th 
birth place. Of course one ean readily 
see Nature’s reason for this desire. Evi- 
dently the minnow must get strong 
enough to withstand the journey back to 
the sea on the part of those classes that 
return to the sea for a certain period. 
But it is at this crisis that disaster be- 
falls the millions that are intended to 
fill the streams. Summer comes with 
its insatiable thirst and drinks up the 
water until only small pools remain. 
Into these pools flee the baby refugees. 
All connection between pools is severed 
and the fish are left to the most merci- 
less enemy that haunts the fastnesses. 
And this enemy is no other than the 
common, ordinary water snake which 
you refuse to kill because your com- 
panion tells you that it is not poisonous 
and, in fact, quite harmless, 

Last summer I knew of one stream in 
Seott Valley, known as Mill Creek, in 
which swarms of minnows were gorged 
by water snakes. Dozens of these rep- 
tiles infest the holes into which the min- 
nows have retreated, and there in their 
languorous lethargy devour countless 
numbers of fate-ridden trout. With the 
thousands of dollars that the license law 
returns to the Fish and Game Commis- 
sion of California each year, with the 
hundreds of men employed to obviate 
such conditions, the only true-hearted 
sympathizer that did any rescue work 
was little Billy Cooper. Billy is about 
10 years old, a typical Nature boy, with 
a great big heart that has been warmed 
by the big outdoor sun. That splendid 
boy, with his frank, open face, his red 
cheeks and his bare feet, carrying those 
stranded minnows to a running brook 
over a half-mile away and smashing the 
heavy-bellied water snakes with well- 
directed rock missiles will forever hold 
first place in my heart as the truest 
type of the ideal boy. He came across 
this unjust carnage of the water snakes 
and with the noble kindness of a true- 
blue American boy he set to work to 
adjust the wrong that he could see. 
Tho Billy is one of the best fishermen 
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in the North, he still retains that love 
for the game that he seeks that he will 
give up his play to save them. 

(Billy would be a mighty fine theme 
for the Boy Scouts of America.) 

And this is only one instance of what 
I have seen enacted by these reptiles. 
Hundreds of times I have come across 
these pests when their elastic lips were 
sliming over the shiny scales of a 
doomed trout. They seem to under- 
stand the conditions of nature so well 
that they know the exacting phases of 
the seasons, and they swarm to the 
places where they can best carry on 
their depredations. 

Now this charge is not to be laid only 
at the door of the ordinary striped wa- 
ter snake that one comes across while he 
is fishing, but it is equally applicable 
to the grass snake, the blow snake and 
many others that one would pass up as 
harmless. I will except from this list 
the king snake, because I have never 
been a witness to any crime on its part. 
So far as I know it lives on other land 
reptiles as darts and lizards and various 
small rodents as field mice and gophers. 
Most of the others are apt to be de- 
stroyers of one sort or anothers and par- 
ticularly as I have mentioned above; 
vou are safe to treat them accordingly. 

If we accept Darwin’s theory of evo- 
lution there is no doubt that every liv- 
ing thing has its place and purpose in 
nature. There is some ultimate conclu- 
sion of good that the plain reptile is des- 
tined to reach but to us that virtue is 
still obseure to our conception of what is 
best for the destiny of the major animal 
life which directly contributes to the 
needs of human life. I think it is ap- 
parent that the reptile belongs to the 
negative side of the evolutionary plan; 
the negative against which the positive 
side must fight and gain strength to 
grow. And the occasion has arrived for 
the protective force of mankind to sup- 
press the so-called negative influence 
and advance what represents the best 
type of the positive. 

And we ean do this only in one way. 
Every person who is interested in the 























perpetuity of mountain trout life, must 
eonstitute in himself an individual pro- 
tector; an active member of a vast pro- 
tective association made up of men of 
the outdoors who have consecrated them- 
selves to give a helping hand to any wild 
life that gives the distress signal. After 
all it is the individual who can do the 
effective work of protection if only he 
is educated to recognize the common en- 
emy. The measure of successful protec- 
tion is the weight of his chivalry. There 
is no method of campaign on the part 
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perience of caring for your catch at the 
place you have stopped fishing and sud- 
denly out of the dark caverns of the 
main brook emerge these hidden deni- 
zens of the water? I have had as high 
as eight or ten ugly-looking monsters 
come up to my fish pile to wait for the 
entrails that their keen noses had de- 
tected from their hiding places deep in 
the water. In the larger brooks they 
will be rather large with wide mouths 
often fringed with a red gill that adds 
to their hideousness. Their backs are 











A GOOD TROUT LAKE. 


of the game commission except in edu- 
eating the public. 

Next in order and relatively of far 
greater importance comes the ‘‘ water 
dog’’; the plain, sluggish salamander 
that you kick out of your way without 
the least bit of attention. Before I go 
into the actual work of this obseure en- 
emy of the trout it is essential that I 
first give a description of the place in 
which he has given rise to a problem. 

In the first place you will encounter 
the water dog along the edge of the 
stream where you are cleaning your 
day’s catch. Have you ever had the ex- 


usually inclined to a black color, tho 
very often it is a deep brown inlaid 
with veins of black. The belly is usu- 
ally of yellow tinge tho I have seen a 
great number that have been almost 
pure white. They are not as active as 
the fish by any means and I do not 
think they prey upon trout that have 
gained sufficient size to make flight. 
The intimation at this point is merely 
to recall to the reader’s mind the pres- 
ence of the water dog in the stream. I 
shall later show what his position in 
the stream means. 

Although the water dog is prevalent 
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to a great degree in the running brooks 
it is far more conspicuous in the small 
glacial lakes that are so numerous in 
the alpine regions of California and, I 
think I can say with great safety, in 
all the mountain lakes of Western 
United States. Now a word about 
these lakes. 

The size of these glacial lakes is de- 
termined by the topography of the 
country of which they are a part. In 
the main Sierras the lakes run quite 
large. Of this type the best examples 
are Lake Tahoe, Independence Lake and 
Gold Lake.- Scattered out among the 
mountains of this same region are small- 
er lakes of the type that are found at 
the junction of the Sierras and the Coast 
Range at the northern extremity of Cal- 
ifornia, 

All of these lakes are tucked away on 
the tops of the ranges in giant depths 
that have been eaten out by the crush- 
ing jaws of an early glacial era. And 
all of them have certain: characteristics 
peculiar to them by virtue of their ori- 
gin. Some of the larger class as Inde- 
pendence Lake have an outlet that is 
gradual, but most of them have as: an 
outlet a high waterfall that leaps and 
bounds over sheer cliffs for hundreds 
of feet into the basins of lower glacial 
valleys where the water rages into tor- 
rents only to go on. roaring over lesser 
waterfalls until eventually it reaches the 
main river. This is particularly true of 
the small lakes as Haneock Lake and 
Island Lake in the North Fork of the 
Salmon River headwaters. 

For a number of years it was the the- 
ory that it would be impossible to stock 
these smaller lakes with trout because 
there was no place where the trout could 
spawn and thereby reproduce itself. As 
most of these lakes are in the heart of 
the best hunting regions there was a 
clamor for an experiment with trout on 
the basis that it was possible for the fish 
to spawn in the inlets of the lakes. 
There is usually a stretch of several 
hundred yards in which the supplying 
stream courses through meadow land 
before it finally empties into the lake. 


It has been shown that this room is 
sufficient for the successful reproduc- 
tion of trout. But upon close observa- 
tion during recent years the fish are 
declared to be constantly decreasing 
and much conjecture is now extant on 
this aspect. The fish that were orig- 
inally put into the lakes have thrived 
and grown to full maturity, but the 
results that were expected of them in 
the way of keeping ahead of the de- 
mand have not been obtained. There 
are only a very small number of the 
trout that are spawned that ever reach 
maturity—so few, in fact, that their 
presence is scarcely appreciable. And 
so far as I know at this time no-one 
has been able to find the seat ofthe 
trouble. It is because I believe I ean 
explain the fundamental cause of. this 
failure that I am writing this article. 

If you have ever been out on one of 
these mountain lakes you will remember 
the thousands of tiny water dogs that 
were leisurely floating in the water. 
They were the regular salamanders with 
their black backs and crimson bellies. 
They were somewhat smaller than the 
water dogs that you saw in the running 
stream below but in most other respects 
were the same. Now and then you saw 
them in large bunches. They were all 
in a ball of several hundred writhing 
creatures hanging on one another with 
their relentless jaws. I have wished 
many times that I could be so fortunate 
as to have a camera with me that I 
might photograph these monsters as 
they unraveled from one of these liv- 
ing balls of low life. 

Every lake in the mountains is infest- 
ed with this water dog. There are mil- 
lions of them. No one knows how long 
since they began their exodus from the 
land into the water. It has been mil- 
lions of years. And it has taken all this 
time: for them to reach the great num- 
bers to which they have increased. And 
this it is true is going on today. Lift 
up any rock that is in the talus slope 
of the crag above a lily-pad lake that is 
not too firmly rooted to the soil and you 
will cross a family of coal black, re- 























When a thunder 


pulsive salamanders. 
shower comes along in the spring or 
summer and the face of the earth is 
washed you will see the migration of 
the lowly salamander from his birth- 
place beneath the rock to the water of 


the inviting lake. And in this lake it 
grows and flourishes to large size and 
vast numbers. By virtue of conquest the 
salamander has the first right to the 
shelter of the lake—but it is such a low 
form of life that we cannot fit it into 
our plan with any readiness, so when it 
destroys the life forms that we con- 
sider worth our attention we must ex- 
terminate it. 

And it is due to the presence of the 
water dog in such numbers that our at- 
tempts to stock the small glacial lakes 
has up to this time been a failure. It 
makes its war at the most crucial mo- 
ment of fish propagation. As soon as 
the trout makes its deposit of spawn the 
water dog is there with its army of 
thousands, and in a very short time it 
has devoured all the spawn. There is 
no escape from it because it lives in the 
spots where the trout must of necessity 
deposit its spawn. Gravel or rocks do 
not afford any protection at all. I have 
seen them, when the stream which sup- 
plies the lake has been literally alive 
and seemingly creeping with them. 

There is only one feasible way to meet 
this situation. In those lakes where no 
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fish have been planted the precaution of 
blasting with dynamite should always be 
taken. The blasting should affect the 
whole lake. If the lake is large it should 
be dynamited in proportion to its size. 
Shots should be fired in every part of it, 
thereby killing all life in the water with 
the main object to exterminate the wa- 
ter dog. I would favor the blasting to 
be done in one year and the planting of 
fish in the year following, thus giving 
the water a chance to come to its nor- 
mal state. 

In the cases of lakes that yet harbor 
a small number of fish it is necessary 
that these be sacrificed. The dynamit- 
ing will destroy them along with their 
enemies but the ultimate good which 
would come from the step would justify 
the sacrifice. The object would be to 
kill all life and begin all over again. 

After what I have seen of the de- 
structive work of the water dog in the 
lakes I can see where the same struggle 
must be constantly taking place in the 
brooks. And although the battleground 
is too large for the water dog to make 
any serious war in that region it may 
be doing even there far more damage 
than we can imagine. At all odds these 
obseure enemies are to be reckoned with 
and since they prove to be detrimental 
they should receive due attention in all 
future attempts to plant fish in all 
lakes of the type which I have de- 
seribed. 








gradually changing. 
interested in game protection. 


victed.—Oregon Sportsman. 
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A few years ago it was impossible to get a jury to convict people in 
certain parts of this state (Oregon) for violation of game laws. 
Farmers and other landowners have become more 
They have come to understand that game 
is one of our most valuable resources. 
Commission took office, on May 21, 1911, to December 1, 1912, 632 arrests 
were made for the violation of game laws. 
tions were secured, or 6644 per cent of the persons arrested were convicted. 
During the year of 1913, there were 312 arrests and 229 convictions, or 73 
per cent of those arrested were convicted. During the past year of 1914, 
there were 333 arrests and 307, or 92 per cent, of those arrested were con- 
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Out of this number, 420 convic- 


























DUCKS IN A SNOWSTORM 


MAJOR CHAS. S. MOODY 


The rain commenced in the late 
gloaming, fit ending to a dark, disa- 
greeable day. It came sifting down 
through a dense, muggy atmosphere, a 
chill, penetrating, November rain. We 
stood on the stoop at the bed hour and 
watched the great fleets of sombre, wa- 
ter-soaked clouds as they scudded across 
the sky with an occasional rift through 
which a pale half-moon struggled for a 
short time only to be blotted out in an 
instant. 

Off in the lake the feeding ducks 
held high revel in the celery beds, their 
incessant feeding call coming up to us 
out of the darkness. Now and again 
some lonesome wild goose would go 
honking by, seeking companionship. He 
would be answered by his kinsmen rest- 
ing on a sand bar far out in the water. 

‘*Fine!’’ quoth my companion, as he 
took a last look at the leaden sky before 
turning in for the night. 

**Yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘if it will only 
keep this way; but this is November, 
and old duck hunters fear the ides of 
this month.’’ 

‘You are a pessimist. I verily be- 
lieve you never cracked a nut that you 
did not expect to find a worm in it!’’ 
he answered, as he kicked off his shoes 
and tumbled into his bunk. 

‘‘T may be a pessimist, all right, as 
you say, but you had better stick to 
Blackstone and Kent, and leave Idaho 
November weather and Schopenhauer 
to me.’’ 

We turned in and fell asleep listening 
to the drizzle of the rain and the clamor 
of the ducks. I awoke some time during 
the night and the webfoot concert was 
still going. It was time for those ducks 
to be asleep. Why were they keeping 
up their conversation all night? [I list- 
wned for some time, when I noted a 
change in the sound. I detected an anx- 


ious note, unlike the contented chatter 
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of a resting covey; a sort of undercur- 
rent of complaint. The geese, too, 
awoke and voiced their fears. It had 
been calm when we retired, but now a 
sough of wind came down the lake with 
a dismal howl. In a few minutes anoth- 
er came and rattled the loose shingles; 
a splinter sang a strident note, the win- 
dows elattered, the whole building shook 
with the force of the blast. The ducks 
began calling, got up with a noise like 
thunder, circled the little bay a few 
times and made off into the darkness. 
They were seeking a more sheltered spot. 

I got up and opened the door. A gust 
of cold wind laden with fine, powdery 
snow, swept in. 

I pushed the door shut and shook my 
companion out of his dreams. ‘‘ Look 
here, you; that nut had a worm in it.’’ 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ he asked, 
sleepily. 

‘‘Matter enough; go to the door and 
find out!’’ 

‘‘Oh, go to thunder! It isn’t daylight 
yet,’’ and he turned over and went to 
sleep. 

I am a pessimist—and a philosopher. 

I crept into bed, pulled the covers 
up and followed him into oblivion. 

When I awoke he was up making a 
fire in the rusty cook stove. The wind 
was blowing a gale, and I could hear 
the waves beating against the shore. 

‘What are you going to do?’’ I 
asked. 

‘‘What we came for, of course; go 
duek shooting.’’ 

‘Huh; pretty prospect for duck 
shooting today, I must confess.”’ 

‘‘Shut up and go to sleep while I 
get breakfast. You are not only a pes- 
simist, you are a ‘quitter’ as well.”’ 

‘Any man that says I’m a ‘quitter’ 
has got to make his bluff stick!’’ I 
snapped, as I tumbled out of bed and 
into my shooting clothes. 
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He turned his face away and affected 
to be busy with the coffee pot, but I 
saw him grin. 

After breakfast we gathered up our 
guns and shells and started for the 
launch which was moored below the 
shanty. The wind all but swept us from 
our feet and the hard snow cut like 
steel. I saw him hesitate and look back 
toward the shanty, but I was in front 
and kept plodding on; he was compelled 
to follow. Fortunately the wind was 
blowing off shore where the launch lay 
and we had no difficulty in getting her 
out. Starting the motor was another 
matter. I toiled over that refractory 
piece of machinery until the wind had 
earried us half across the lake before I 
sueceeded in bringing it to life. When 
it finally decided to ‘‘mote’’ I swung 
round and headed straight into the 
wind. The waves were surging down 
the lake like wild horses and every time 
we struck one the spray covered us, 
freezing as it fell. The bay where our 
blinds were located was somewhat pro- 


tected and I made all speed to get with- 


in the shelter of the headland. Day 
was full born when we reached the 
blinds and not a duck in sight. I ran 
into shallow water, shut off the motor 
and threw out an anchor. 

‘‘Here we are. All out!’’ I shouted 
to my companion, who was huddled up 
in the stern, a tarpaulin pulled over 
him, 

It was rather calm in the bay while 
outside the white-caps were chasing each 
other down the lake in mad glee. The 
water was overcast and grey, the blinds 
looked spectral and distant thru the 
flying snow, tho they were less than 200 
yards away. 

We each shouldered a bag of decoys, 
secured our guns and shells and stepped 
into the water. It looked very much 
like a fool’s undertaking to expect to 
shoot ducks on such a day. If he had 
only hinted about going back it would 
have met with my instant acceptance, 
but as he did not I didn’t dare, for I 
had to make my ‘‘bluff’’ stick. 

We set the decoys with freezing fing- 
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ers, and crept into the blinds. The 
storm, as though angry at our intrusion, 
redoubled its fury. Objects fifty yards 
away were invisible. The decoys whirled 
and tugged at their anchors, acting like 
anything but sensible ducks. 

I refuse to even guess how many eter- 
nities we sat there without seeing even a 
mud hen. I looked at my wateh—9 
o’clock; long after the time for the 
morning flight. I grew careless and 
was about to wade over and tell my com- 
panion what sized fools we were, a” 
suggest that we go in, when I heard 
the report of his gun. I glanced up in 
time to see four black ducks seudding 
down the wind and a fifth kicking in 
the water among the decoys. I heard a 
shout of derisive laughter come from the 
other blind, for he had seen my surprise 
at the sudden appearance of the birds. 

I settled back in the blind and kept 
my weather eye up the lake. The wait 
was not for long. I heard the whistle 
of speeding wings and a single green- 
wing came hurtling like a cannon-shot 
out of the gloom and not ten feet above 
the decoys! My miss was excusable for 
my fingers were numb and the frost- 
rime in my eyes. The teal ‘‘lofted’’ 
and was out of range before I could 
bring the second barrel to bear. 

“Quack! quack! quack!’’ and a small 
flock of mallards came swinging in. 
They grew suspicious and swung away 
before they came within range of my 
gun, circled, and came back not fifty 
yards from where he sat. ‘‘ Bang! bang!’’ 
Then something that sounded very much 
like ‘‘Oh, hell!’’ though I would not 
swear that is what it was. I am reason- 
ably sure, however, for the flock kept 
right on. It was my time to cackle. I 
did. 

The next visitors were a pair of white- 
winged scoters, rare ducks even with 
us. They are the least suspicious of all 
ducks and these were right over the 
decoys settling to alight when I saw 
them. They both tumbled into the wa- 
ter and turned on their backs. 

For the next hour they kept coming 
—singles, doubles, trios, quartets, 
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teal, mallard, canvas- 
back, blue-bill. We forgot the cold in 
our attention to business. The water 
was covered with ducks when the 
flight ended and the smoke of battle 
cleared away. 

We were about ready to begin col- 
lecting when the wind bore us a faint 
‘‘honk! honk! hink!’’ growing clearer 
each moment. We crouched down in 
the blinds and waited and watched 
with bated breath. Soon off up the 
lake, coming down the wind, a dark 
line appeared moving slowly and stead- 
ily. The geese were coming in. Great 
guns! If we only had some goose de- 
coys, a goose-call—anything that would 
attract them. They come on until they 
are quite near, then swerve away. Oh, 
fudge! They are going to pass us out 
of range. Gee whiz! there must be a 
thousand of them. 

No—look! They have changed di- 
rection; they are coming right over us. 
Oh, joy! Here they come. We can see 
the outstretched necks as they wing 


whole tribes; 


their way ponderously forward. Now 
the old lead gander sees something sus- 


picious. ‘‘Her-onk, her-onk,’’ he says, 
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and the others ask him what it is. 
‘*Her-onk, her-onk,’’ ‘‘I don’t know,”’ 
he answers. Then, ‘‘honk! honk!”’’ 
‘‘nothing, I guess,’’ as he sees the 
wooden decoys riding in seeming secur- 
ity. 

They sail right over my blind, so 
close that I could almost reach them. I 
slip two charges of BB in the barrels 
and hold two more in my hand. When 
the great mass of slate-gray bodies are 
half-way between the two blinds we 
rise and ‘‘bang-bang! bang-bang!’’— 
four down. In go two more shells and 
the geese are in confusion. One big fel- 
low leaves the bunch and wheels, beat- 
ing his wings against the gale in an at- 
tempt to escape. I throw a charge of 
shot into him and he reels but does not 
fall. Another, and down he comes. My 
friend has been more fortunate. His 
second barrels won him two more geese, 
but then he had the entire flock to 
choose from while I could find only one 
lonesome gander to occupy my atten- 
tion. 

As we gathered in our harvest the 
clouds broke away, the snow slackened 
up, the sun struggled thru the clouds, 
and the storm was over. 











Wild bighorn sheep photographed in the new Rocky Mountain National Park, Colorado. 
Copyright by Chas. Reed., 











OUR FIRST TURKEY. 


CURING THE INVALID 


G. W. HARVEY, M. D. 


The invalid was a gentleman who 
had acquired a fortune, but in doing so 
had wrecked his physical and nervous 
systems so completely that a mild ma- 
nia had developed, and when I first 
saw him he was on probation at his own 
home, awaiting another bad spell be- 
fore being taken to the insane asylum, 
to which he had been condemned by 
the family physician and board of in- 
sanity commissioners. 

Had not his small son been taken ill 
in the absence of the family physician 
from town, ’tis more than likely that I 
had never seen him. While at his home 
I was told about his trouble and before 
I left I had undertaken his cure, the 
principal part of which was to be a year 
in the wilds of Old Mexico. 

We left our home town a few days 
later and were soon landed on the east 
side of the Sierra Madre range in Chi- 
huahua. We outfitted at a small vil- 
lage known as Colonia Juarez and lo- 
eated just within the foothills of the 
mother range. To the west and south 
of this place lay what was known lo- 


cally as the ‘‘ Devil’s Cauldron,’’ an old 
Apache rendezvous into which the rene- 
gade Apaches used to retreat when 
Uncle Sam made it too hot for them 
across the line. 

The Mormons admonished us by all the 
saints never to venture into its depths 
if we valued our lives, for they claimed 
that there was yet a small band of the 
renegades still hidden away there, and 
that, with a single exception, no white 
man had ever ventured into its fast- 
nesses and came out alive. 

We did not make any promises, but 
backed up as quickly as possible and 
pulled out in that direction, together 
with an old prospector and Indian 
fighter from Colorado who had been 
waiting many months for some party 
bold enough to make the venture with 
him, for tradition had located one of 
the old lost mines of fabulous wealth 
somewhere within its environs. The In- 
valid was troublesome for the first six 
weeks, and our camps were anywhere 
from one-half to six miles apart, but I 
humored him and administered the in- 
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dicated remedies, while enjoying the 
great outdoors, and sensed the distine- 
tion and novelty of being a physician 
with but a single patient, with the great 
Sierra Madre range for my sanato- 
rium. 

Although we made haste slowly, we 
enjoyed everything about us, from the 
great pines and oaks of many varieties 
to the grasshoppers of wondrous size 
and bewildering colors. 

The first day out we killed some of 
the beautiful Mexican quail, which, 
like the bob white, have no plumes, be- 
ing in that respect very different from 
our California varieties. The second 
day I spied a buck lying under a 
clump of scrubby young pines. We 
were riding almost abreast in the open 
forest, and when I slid from my ani- 
mal and drew my rifle from the seab- 
bard, Tom and the Invalid pulled up 
to see what I had found; but they were 
just enough in advance of me so that 
they could not see the deer. I took care- 
ful aim at a spot just above the eyes, 
for he was better than a hundred yards 
away, and let him have the .32. It was 
a center shot and save for the dropping 
of the head the deer never moved. I 
threw out the empty shell and tucked 
my rifle back into the seabbard and re- 
mounted my animal just as tho nothing 
had happened and started on with the 
outfit; and then it was that Tom and 
the Invalid began on me as a city dude, 
shooting at stumps and timber spooks, 
etc., threatening me with a severe pen- 
alty if I ever fooled them that way 
again. I rode along with them until 
opposite the deer, looking as sheepish 
as I possibly could under the cireum- 
stances, and then turned off, remarking 
that I was ‘‘going to see if I hit what I 
shot at.’’ 

I rode straight to the deer, and they 
kept on the course until I called them 
back to ‘‘help me skin the varmint.”’ 
They returned evidently expecting a 
sort of an April-fool of some kind, and 
you should have seen their eyes bug 
out when they saw that venison. 

We had been out more than a month 
when we came out upon the edge of the 
escarpment that dropped away almost 
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vertically from where we stood into the 
abyss of the ‘‘Devil’s Cauldron,’’ a 
mile or more below us. It was an awe- 
some sight and the eerie sensations that 
flitted thru us cannot be described. 
They must be experienced. 

We kept ourselves screened lest some 
sharp-eyed savage in its fastness might 
see us. We did not linger long upon 
the scene at that time, but went back to 
a nice little spring that we had passed 
about a quarter of a mile from the 
brink and made camp. From this base 
we spied out the land with our field 
glasses, from early morning until ten 
or eleven o’clock at night for nearly 
two weeks, 

The ‘‘Cauldron’’ was about ten miles 
long and from a half to three miles 
wide, diversified with hills and valleys, 
ridges and canons, timbered and open, 
interspersed with springs and streams. 
It looked mighty good to us, and we 
longed to get down into it. 

In the whole two weeks of our con- 
stant spying we had never for an in- 
stant seen anything that resembled a 
human being, neither smoke, nor camp- 
fire blaze, but we had seen wolves, 
deer, javalina, turkeys, ete., and every 
day longed more earnestly to get into 
it. While spying out the depths below 
us we had also been busy looking for 
a place to get down into it, changing 
camp every few days, in order to the 
more thoroly explore the rim as well as 
the depths, and at last reached a place 
on the rim that promised a way into it. 
It was a hogback that led to the bot- 
tom, with but a single break or jump 
off, down which we decided we could 
slide the animals by unpacking. It 
was a rough and dangerous place, but 
we decided to take the risk, provided 
that we could get the animals around 
the head of the slide at the summit. 
This could be done only by cutting 
steps for the animals in the rock and 
shale at the head of the ridge. We ac- 
complished this feat after much labor 
and were then ready to begin the de- 
scent. 

We started at sunrise and it was just 
dark when we arrived at the bottom of 
the hogback, safe and sound with our 
entire outfit. A little stream flowed 
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at the foot of the hogback, and after 
following it a little way, it led into a 
perfect amphitheatre, walled in on 
every side with steep and inaccessable 
cliffs. The only way into it was the 
crooked and narrow path along the 
streamlet by which we had entered. We 
were about a half mile from the bot- 
tom of the ‘‘Cauldron,’’ a tired, happy 
and anxious trio. We built a small fire 
and broiled our venison, with much the 
same feeling, we imagined, that Colum- 
bus did when he first set foot on the 
soil of the new world. 

We took turns at the watchman’s 
post during the night, and just at the 
peep of dawn, Tom and I left camp on 
a scouting tour, one up, and the other 
down the main stream that flowed thru 
the center and lowest level of the 
‘*Cauldron.’’ It was understood among 
us that no shot was to be fired unless 
in self defense against Indians, other- 
wise we would not know just what was 
happening. 

I took the upper scout and Tom the 
lower, but the only Indian sign that we 
saw was pictured rocks along the canon 
walls, and old deserted wickiups, bear- 
ing evidence of long desertion, and a 
sometime population of two or three 
hundred renegades. 

When we found that we were the sole 
human possessors of this Mexican game 
preserve, we celebrated the event in a 
very hilarious manner, and while it 
was going on I knew that the Invalid 
would surely recover his faculties and 
physical health and return home sound 
in body and mind, which he did, and 
the best of it is that he still remains 
sound after fifteen years. 

Gur first permanent camp was by the 
sid: of the main stream, under a wide 
spreading oak. We pitched camp there 
the next morning, and that afternoon 
hung up our first wild hogs or java- 
lines. We killed two old ones and the 
dog caught two suckling pigs that had 
hidden in the tall grass at the first 
shot, and thereby hangs a tale. 

We skinned the four and the pigs 
were such delicious looking white meat 
that we decided to fry the hams and 
loins next morning for breakfast. The 
invalid superintended the cooking of 





THE PRIZE GOBBLER. 


them, so they were rolled in corn meal 
and fried in pure California olive oil 
to a ravishing nut brown. While break- 
fast had been in progress, I was busy 
dissecting the scent gland that lays 
upon the back just below the shoulders 
and opens upon the skin in a single 
vent. It is about four inches in diame- 
ter, bi-lobed, much the shape and size 
of a woman’s breast, and the excretion 
that is elaborated within its glandular 
net work would out-stink all the buz 
zards and skunks in the whole repub- 
lie of Old Mexico. 

Breakfast was called about the time 
that I finished my dissection, but the 
odor from the gland had made me so 
sick that nothing looked good to me, 
and especially nothing in the shape of 
pig, no matter how beautifully cooked 
and brown. I managed to worry down 
a couple of hot cakes with some good 
Mexican honey, while Tom and the In- 
valid munched the pig and boasted of 
its delicate flavor and tender tooth- 
someness. 

They ate their fill, but I was soon 
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planted by some Indian in 
the long ago. This emi- 
nence commanded a view 
of the entire country, and 
no doubt had been the 
lookout from which one or 
more sentinels kept watch 
constantly in time of war. 
It had been fortified and 
shelters from the sun and 
storm built upon its apex. 

We found numerous 
cliff dwellings, from some 
of which we secured mum- 
mies, cloth, beans, corn, 
cotton, both raw and 
spun into yarn with the 
distaff still attached; 
maguey fibre cord and 
one pair of ladies’ sandals 





I HAD TO WALK TO CAMP. 


done, and busying myself with prepara- 
tions for the next hunt when Tom 
jumped up and, grabbing the water 
pail, nearly half full of water, started 
on the trot for the river. A moment 
later the Invalid got up in something 
of a hurry and grabbing his hat started 
to see about the animals, which had al- 
ready been rounded up and driven near 
camp. He wasn’t out of sight hardly 
when I heard a commotion at the river 
that sounded just like a man down on 
all fours heaving up his breakfast and 
cussing Mexican pigs in three different 
languages whenever he could get his 
breath. This commotion was still going 
on when another one broke out in the 
direction that the Invalid had taken. 
It was just as violent as the first, but 
not quite so profane, so I decided then 
and there that I would forego all Mexi- 
can pig hams, lest I get riled up and be- 
come profane also. The pig eaters were 
pretty pale around the gills all that 
day, but the next were as good as new, 
but never to my knowledge could they 
be induced to eat the most delicate 
sucking or any other Mexican pig. 
Near the center and to the west side 
of the ‘‘Cauldron’’ stood a small moun- 
tain, topped with a dome-shaped emi- 
nence, upon which grew a single, 
spreading, scrubby pine, probably 


partly made from the 
same. 

Our first turkey was a 
female, but the finest meat that ever 
grew and graced the table of a hunter, 
but later we got two gobblers out of a 
bunch of seventy-five that dressed 
thirty pounds apiece. You can see them 
and your humble servant on the mule. 
We ate turkey until it had a dark- 
brown taste, and used the fat instead 
of olive oil for all cooking purposes. 

It would take a book to tell you of 
the adventures we had and the game 
we killed, but old Nig’s load in the ac- 
companying picture will give you some 
idea of our daily kills. 

Three days before Christmas a heavy 
rain raised the river, so that it was not 
safe to ford; and since the turkeys 
were all on the other side we had to 
cross it some way, so we built a bridge 
out of ropes and willows, then we 
crossed and got our turkey on time. 

You can searcely imagine the grand 
time that we had in that year in the 
wilds of the Sierra Madres in Old Mexi- 
co. To the doctors who read Outdoor 
Life, let me say that I have discovered 
a sure cure for many disorders of civ- 
ilization and incidentally learned how 
to have an outing while making a liv- 
ing. From three to five patients can 
be cared for nicely on a trip, and from 
three to six or nine months spent in 
the outing. 
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No. 42—The Desert 


Nothing like having a fresh subject, 
something never written about before— 
“The Desert.” Almost as new as “The Sea.” 
Yet the skill of a writer is measured in 
making an old subject interesting, as any- 
one can hold the reader’s attention on some- 
thing new. In fact, there is but one subject 
that interests anything, be it a wolf, a fly 
or a man—the evolution of the species. This 
in turn, for mental convenience, is divided 
into three minor or branch subjects, name- 
ly, subsistence, fighting and breeding. And 
these three main branches are divided again 
and again, till we have watch-making, chem- 
istry and theosophy. Take up your morning 
paper; begin with the very first word in the 
upper left-hand corner of the first page and 
end with the very last word in the lower 
right-hand corner of the last page—adver- 
tisements and all—and you will find nothing 
but three subjects mentioned —“the three 
vital ‘Fs’”—feeding, fighting and fertiliza- 
tion, Call them “business, crime and so- 
ciety” if you want to, or any other combina- 
tion of sounds, yet they all fall under the 
three heads, the “three Fs” just mentioned. 
If you would be a reporter—for the reporter 
is the press—just learn the “three Fs” and 
the “four Ws,” and the city editor will call 
you blessed and invent a new excuse for not 
raising your salary. 

Those who cannot write are always mak- 
ing suggestions to those who can. The 
tongueless would handle an extraordinary 
subject in a commonplace way and call it 
“great!” when the art is in handling a 
commonplace subject in an extraordinary 
way. The more commonplace the subject 
the more people it appeals to, for no writer 
can give new sensations; all he can do is 
to rekindle those the reader has already ex- 
perienced. In short, the reader likes to 
imagine himself the hero—and especially 


heroine—and then reads about himself. How 
he kills a lion, or she love-traps the prince. 

And with all this in mind we will now go 
out onto the desert. ’Tis the same old des- 
ert, land without water; hence without any- 
thing except land. There is one good thing 
about being on the desert: you are never 
over a mile or two from water, but it is 
usually straight down. As the old Western 
song goes— 

“For the nearest place is Heaven, 
And Hell, it is right here.’ 

Such is the desert. As for adjectives con- 
cerning the desert, we will pass them over 
here; they were all used up before I was 
born. Yet, concerning everything there is 
always a new point of view. No two hu- 
mans ever saw anything exactly alike. Let 
a thousand eyes encircle a rock, and it will 
look different to every eye, yet is ever the 
same unchanged rock, 

Now, how about gas? Yes; gas. Desert 
gas, or whatever it is that makes men crazy 
on the desert. It is something beside the 
lack of water, something more than the 
blazing sunlight and the ear-hurting silence. 
We have them all on the sea or the ice— 
the silent, lonely, scorching, level wastes, 
especially on the tropic seas; but men there 
know not the mental twisting that haunts 
those of the sand skylines. 

Recently I read about that little band of 
German sailors who crossed the Indian 
Ocean and the deserts of Arabia from the 
sunken warship “Emden.” They were brave 
men, almost careless of death on the wave, 
but in the heart of the Arab sands, in the 
dry hush of midnight, they crowded together 
like frightened sheep; then would run in a 
mad panic through the night from what they 
called the “Spirits of the Sands.” 

Now, spirits exist nowhere except in the 


imagination. These men had sufficient of 
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food and water; they traveled by night 
mostly, so their delusions can hardly be 
charged to sunlight; in fact, they endured 
the same sun, practically, on the desert as 
they did on the Indian seas, and on the sea 
they thought nothing of the sun. So we 
may practically cast aside sunlight as the 
cause of their mental disturbances. Only 
one thing seems to remain—the air they 
breathed. 

My friend Beck, who knows Death Valley 
better than any man, living or dead, tells 
the same tale of the effect of the desert on 
the mind. But he could give no definite 
reason—like a good observer he only re- 
lated the fact as he saw it, and ventured 
no explanation. 

Back throughout desert and caravan his- 
tory we read of men and animals smother- 
ing on the desert. And this is not all due 
to dust and driving sand. The deadly effect 
seems to come from some gas. Those who 
have been in the center of air storms, like 
cyclones, tornadoes, simoons and various 
other violent circular air movements, report 
the smell of sulphur, and often of other 
gases, usually unknown to the observers. 
And not all of the gases, even many of the 
gases fatal to life, have a distinct color. 

Now, coming down to bedrock, is it not 
possible, or even probable, that at certain 
times on the desert, or all the time in cer- 
tain places, that certain gases in the atmos- 
phere, not usual in other localities, cause a 
sort of drunkenness or mental disturbance 
in the desert traveler? That such mental 
conditions do arise on the desert is beyond 
question; the cause of them is as yet un- 
known, Light alone will hardly account for 
it all, as we have light in the Arctic and in 
the green tropics, yet no such form of in- 
sanity as comes on the desert. The after 
effects of light by day might produce this 
mental effect by night, but ’tis hardly prob- 
able. This leaves certain unknown gases in 
the desert air, not present where there is 
vegetation, as the most probable cause of 
the abnormal mental conditions often found 
on the desert. 

Now, let us turn in quite another direc- 
tion, and we find a hint that seems to sup- 
port this evil gas suggestion. I understand 
that there is a law in Italy that takes into 
consideration the effect of a certain south 
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wind blowing over the Mediterranean from 
the desert of Sahara. When this wind blows 
for a certain length of time the people be- 
come affected by it, and commit crimes that 
they would not under other conditions. 
This “sirocco wind” has crossed many miles 
of water, remember, yet seems to poison the 
people and to set up abnormal mental con- 
ditions. 

Now, if this desert insanity were due to 
dust, dryness or excessive sunlight or heat, 
one would naturally suppose that the wind 
from the desert would lose its evil effects 
as soon as it crossed water or became 
cooler, But the effect of the sirocco wind 
on Italy is a fact, or at least long experi- 
ence has caused the Italians to take note of 
it in connection with crime. 

But if the bad effects of the desert air is 
due to a certain unknown gas or gases, 
then the sirocco wind can perhaps be more 
or less explained, and with it the mental 
conditions of many desert travelers, Assume 
for the moment that the effect of the sun- 
light on sand produces certain of the “let- 
ter rays” such as the “X” or the “N,” or 
probably some other yet unknown ray, and 
in turn this ray tends to break up certain 
gases in the air or combine them into a 
poisonous gas, much as lightning changes 
oxygen into ozone. Now, given the same 
conditions over vegetable growth, and the 
chemical results just mentioned might not 
take place, because of the absorption of the 
sunlight by the green leaves instead of the 
reflection by the bare sands of the desert. 

There is also a third possible explanation, 
as yet but little understood, loosely spoken 
of by chemists as the chemistry of the col- 
lides. Dimly yet, but we seem to be on the 
track of a new “law of Nature,” that matter 
acts chemically under some conditions, de- 
pending not on its chemical nature, but on 
the physical size of its particles. Thus, 
under ordinary conditions, particles of sand 
in water in time sink to the bottom, but if 
smaller than a certain size they never sink, 
but remain in solution, so to speak, some- 
thing as salt does, yet in another sense 
totally different from salt. Now, drop a 
pinch of salt into the liquid, and these little 
particles of sand will sink to the bottom. 
The solution, as worked out so far, is that 
the pinch of salt causes a change of the 
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electrical conditions of the particles of sand 
and the water, and the sand gradually sinks 
to the bottom. We see this condition where 
the muddy Mississippi meets the salt Gulf. 
The river water remains clouded, no mat- 
ter how long it stands still in pools, but 
practically at once becomes clear when it 
mingles with the salt sea water, and the 
fine particles in solution sink to the bot- 
tom. Roughly expressed, this is the chem- 
istry of the collides. 

It is not likely, but this collide idea might 
well be looked into carefully when consider- 
ing why the desert renders men insane. 
Light, unknown gases or possible collides, 
these three, then, and of course other pos- 
sible solutions as yet undreamed of. 

Now, some men are not affected, appar- 
ently, by the desert. We also have men 
that moderate drinking does not seem to 
affect at all, while the same amount of 
liquor will make other men drunk, In wine 
cellars a Man can very easily get drunk and 
not know it in the least, just by breathing 
the alcoholic air. May not some similar 
condition prevail on the desert? 

*Tis only within the last few decades that 
we have begun to analyze our food and 
water. We analyze the air in some places, 
but so far no effort has been made to test 
the air chemically all over the world. From 
certain vague indications, however, it might 
be well for some one who has the chance 
to bottle the air in Death Valley under va- 
rious conditions and send it to some of the 
big Eastern laboratories for examination. 
Various institutions would doubtlessly be 
glad to analyze this desert air free of all 
cost, for the sake of scientific information. 

Of course the bad water on the desert 
might account for some of the cases of men- 
tal disturbance, but this is easily proven 
one way or the other. But it is noticed that 
the newcomer on the sands is more often 
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affected than the seasoned desert man, and 
even in places where the water is good. 
To my mind, it all points to the peculiar 
quality of the desert air as the main ele- 
ment in causing such abnormal mental con- 
ditions as mentioned by the brave and expe- 
rienced men of the “Emden,” for instance, 
or of the mental conditions of some of the 
men, usually new to the desert, that Beck 
tells of. 

Men have spent many thousands to find 
the North Pole, but Death Valley is as yet 
unmapped, It will be a jar to quite a num- 
ber of very good but very ignorant Amer- 
icans, some of them college graduates, to 
learn that many places in the United States 
are not yet mapped. Death Valley, one of 
the most interesting and famous spots of 
the world, rich in scientific material, is one 
of them. If some man wants to do some- 
thing worth while, let him—or some scien- 
tific institution—take up the study of the 
American desert, and of Death Valley in 
particular. For Death Valley, Beck is doing 
a great work, but he lacks the money and 
the science to test the air for rare gases, 
or to analyze the various waters, or to meas- 
ure the effects of the sun’s rays on sand 
over 400 feet lower than sea level, or do 
many other things in which today our 
knowledge is a blank. A man with a flying 
machine could make a name for himself in 
Death Valley. It is still practically an un- 
explored land, this grisly waste of sand, rich 
in gold, only 25 by 125 miles, in Southern 
California, next to the Nevada line. 

My favorite play is Charles Hoyt’s “Texas 
Steer.” Old Maverick Brander, you remem- 
ber, when told that “All Red Dog City needs 
is a little water and good society,” replied: 
“That’s all Hell needs.” And that’s just 
the way it is in Death Valley or any other 
desert. Many men go to both places. Why, 
no one knows. 
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Anglers’ Fireside 
Letter No. 140.—Three Favorite Bass Flies. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am send- 
ing you samples of my three favorite bass 
flies; tied them myself. My first choice 
would be Buck-wing Coachman. Killed over 
a hundred bass with this fly last season, 
using it only after dark. Second choice 
would be Lord Baltimore. Last, Phil Mitch- 
ell, which my fishing companion says is the 
only fly for which he would swim. j;What do 
you think of my fly-tying? I tied 150 


Letter No. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am mildly 
surprised at the forbearance displayed 
toward the effusion of Miss (?) “Boston”— 
No. 67, January issue. 








“Me.” 


So far our friend from Illinois was “go- 
ing straight up,” but he came down rather 
easy and in the May issue Mrs. R. D. H. 
explains that there is a reason for the com- 
mon-sense outdoor clothes that do not low- 
er the wearers in the eyes of those ap- 
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dozen last winter—F. J. N., Columbus, 
Ohio, 

Your work shows that carefulness and 
nicety which indicates that you love the 
work, Perhaps the bass do not appreciate 
artistic fly-tying, but the discriminating 
anglers do. I had rather possess half a 
dozen flies tied carefully and neatly, like 
those sent, than have a full dozen scraggly 
specimens. I think your selection good. 
—O. W. S. 


141.—Another Man Takes Up the Defense. 


preciating from a day to weeksin the open. 
I cheerfully called No. 67 to the attention 
of “the lady that goes fishing with me,” 
and suggested that a splendid opportunity 


The lady that goes fishing with me. 


there was to “get back,” but after a care- 
ful reading and then a retrospective two 
minutes (I suspect she was recalling some 
days on Rattlesnake, Big Spring, West Gal- 
latin and various: other waters), she said, 
“No,” I do not think it worth a tickling of 
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the keys of the old typewriter and the spoil- 
ing of one piece of good bond paper to dig- 
nify temperament and old i-g-n-o-r-a-n-c-e!” 
Man! man! If that poor human could only 
get one good handshake with the thing 
criticised, there would be nothing again so 
formal. A bear hug and lots of them would 
be the only thing that would do—B. B., 
Helena, Mont. 

We are wondering if “Boston” is not sor- 
ry the matter was stirred up? The editor 
is unable to publish all the comments that 
reach him these days, much as he would 
like to do so, but will do the best he can. 
—O. W.S. 


Letter No. 142.—“Spinners” and “Spoons.” 


Editor Angling Department:—In Outdoor 
Life for February, 1915, appears a letter 
of mine (No. 75), with a few remarks on 
trout-fishing in Tasmania. In some ob- 
servations by you on the letter you ask two 
questions which I will endeavor to answer. 
In the first place you say that with you a 
“spinner” means a “spoon-hook.” With us, 
on the other hand, a “spinner” means a 
minnow which spins when drawn thru the 
water, and, in fact, is applied to anything, 
apparently, to which you would apply the 
term “casting-lure.’ The English Devon 
“spinner” differs from your “casting-lure” 
only in that some of your lures have a 
spinner, or spinners, which revolve in the 
water when drawn thru it, while the body 
of the minnow doesn’t turn; while the 
whole body of the Devon “spinner” turns 
over. Of course the trace must have swiv- 
els in it. Hence the term “spinning” as 
applied to fishing for trout with an artifi- 
cial minnow. Here we call a spoon a 
“spoon,” not a “spinner.” The second ques- 
tion is, can you tell the difference be- 
tween brown trout and Loch Leven in Tas- 
mania, or words to that effect? Now, right 
there is just where you have put your 
finger on the very question that nobody 
here can answer with any degree of cer- 
tainty. There seem to be two distinct 
types here, but some people hold that the 
difference is simply one of environment, as 
the two sorts are rarely if ever taken in 
the same lake or stream, May I ask a 
question or two on my own hook before I 
close, please? (1) What would be consid- 
ered a long cast with a one or two-ounce 
weight in America, with a five-foot rod, 
under tournament conditions? (2) Are any 
of your short split-cane casting rods made 
with a steel core, like many English salmon 
rods?—D. L. A., Ross, Tasmania, Australia. 

We are grateful for the information re- 
garding spinners and spoons. The editor 
will try and keep the matter straight here- 
after. Now to your questions: In tourna- 
ment casting with short rod, anything over 
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180 feet would be considered “long,” but 
there are men who have attained a distance 
of something over 200 feet. I cannot an- 
swer your second question; if casting rods 
are made with a steel core I have never 
seen them. Personally I do not believe 
that much would be gained by so building 
them.—O. W. S, 


Letter No. 143.—Another Wide - Winding 


Hint. 


Editor Angling Department:—I was in- 
terested in Letter No. 105 (May issue), re- 
garding rod-winding. Note that you were 
doubtful as to whether or not the method 
suggested by M. A. G. would work with 
wide wrappings. I have used the method 
for years, and have found it perfectly sat- 
isfactory for narrow windings, but when it 
comes to wide wrappings I have experi- 
enced some difficulty in drawing the end 
through, especially when winding tightly. 
So I have come to use the method illus- 
trated in my sketch when wrappings are 
wide —W. J. O., San Francisco. 

Several of the clan have written regard- 
ing my comment on the difficulty of draw- 
































ing thread through under wide binding. The 
writer of the letter and others have in- 
formed me that if the thread were properly 
waxed there would be no trouble, even if 
the winding be three inches wide, though 
pliers should be used to hold the thread. 
The other day I made a splice while inthe 
field, winding four inches of my rod with 
fish-line, drawing the end under full length 
with the aid of pliers. Naturally, one must 
use a good quality of winding silk in or- 
der to obviate breaks. I think your sug- 
gestion good though the work might not 
have the smooth appearance it would if 
drawn clear out to the end. I am sure 
that denizens of the Fireside will join me 
in thanks. Your comment regarding tight- 
ness of wrapping leads me to say that in 
my humble opinion the winding should be 
put on tightly, otherwise it would be of no 
value save as an ornament.—O. W.S. 


Letter No. 144.—Fishing for Shad. 


Editor Angling Department:—As there 
are a great number of shad running up the 
rivers now I am writing to ask for inform- 
ation regarding the fish and if there is any 
known way of taking them upon rod and 
reel.—-R. A. W. B., Corvallis, Ore. 
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The shad belong to the herring family, 
a large group of some thirty genera and 150 
species, for the most part dwellers in salt 
water, while some are anadromous, -ascend- 
ing salt water to spawn, a few remaining 
in fresh water permanently. The shad— 
your shad, Alosa spidissima, was originally 
an Atlantic coast fish, but from 1871 to 1880 
a number of plants were made in the Sac- 
ramento River, and in 1885 and 1886 plants 
were made in the Columbia. The fish 
found their new environment congenial, 
spawned and multiplied to an astonishing 
extent, until today they are found from 
Fort Wrangel on the north to San Diego 
on the south, ascending all favorable coast- 
wise streams at spawning time. Few peo- 
ple realize the importance of the shad fish- 
eries, standing second only to the Chinook 
salmon and cod. Little is known of the 
life history of the shad, where it spends its 
days in the ocean, or regarding its food 
habits. In fact, about all we know is that, 
when urged by the instinct of procreation 
it ascends all suitable rivers in countless 
numbers. After entering fresh water, it 
takes little if any food previous to spawn- 
ing, but, after casting its eggs, it bites at 
flies or any small shining object, and has 
been known to take artificial flies. Two 
correspondents write me that they: have 
taken the fish upon No. 8 Silver Doctors. 
Personally I have never experimented with 
the fish, but from what I learn from others 
I incline to the opinion that a small Ke- 
wart spoon such as is used for brook trout, 
might prove availing. I believe that one 
might have rare sport fishing for them when 
feeding, with artificial flies. I know that 
the freshwater skipjack, or blue herring, a 
near relative, can be taken upon artificial 
flies in the Mississippi Valley, and affords 
the discriminating angler sport of no mean 
sort. Perhaps the publication of this letter 
will elicit some information which will be 
of aid to would-be shad fishers. (Paren- 
thetically, I much doubt if there is a sur- 
face-feeding fish that will not take arti- 
ficial flies when properly offered—a matter 
regarding which we will have more to say 
in forthcoming issues of this magazine.) 
In conclusion let me quote from the “Fish 
Manual”: “The mouth of the adult is prac- 
tically toothless, and its throat contains no 
functionally active teeth. The water which 
passes thru the branchial filter—the gill- 
rakers—is deprived of the small animals 
which are too large to pass thru _ its 
meshes. It is a common remark with fish- 
ermen and others that food is rarely found 
in the stomach of the adult shad in fresh 
water, but examinations have shown that 
the shad does, in some instances, eat small 
crustacea, insects, etc. The only substance 
commonly found in its stomach in fresh 
water has the appearance of black mud. 
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It is held by some that the shad swims 
with its mouth open and may unintention- 
ally swallow the small organisms found in 
its stomach under such circumstances, but 
as far as observation of fish in aquaria and 
experiences of net fishermen go, the shad 
does not swim with its mouth open.”’—O. 
W.S. 


Letter No. 145.—A Voice From the Platte. 


Editor Angling Department:—I send you 
a little picture of the writer “going after 
’em” up stream. This photo was taken just 
above Crystal Lake, 43 miles from Denver. 
Since my first letter appeared I have re- 
ceived a number of requests for informa- 
tion regarding the trout fishing to be had 





Fishing against the current. 


in the Platte. Well, when the DAY ar- 
rives I shall be after ’em again, but I don’t 
think I shall have my picture taken with 
a big catch, even if I secure one, because— 
well, I do not like such pictures.—F. J. H., 
Denver, Colo. 

I thank you for your letter and little 
photo. Such pictures make a fellow’s real 
fingers twitch in anticipation. I agree 
heartily with what you say regarding pic- 
tures of large catches, Strings of fish with 
folks behind do not appeal to me. A string 
of fine trout, providing the matter is not 
overdone, is all right. Neither do I object 
to a fellow holding up a big fish or two; 
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but when the picture suggests that every 
fish has been taken and strung up for the 
express purpose of “showing off,” as the 
children say, I buck. We have been having 
some fine photos this last season and there 
are many more in the Angling Editor’s 
desk right now. Just to let you know that 
I am sometimes consistent, I caught a six- 
pound trout last week (May 14) on a fly, 
too, and did not have my picture taken 
with it, either, though I would have given 
a good deal to have had a picture of the 
battle.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 146.—The Coaxer 


Dummy Double. 


Editor Angling Department:—I have had 
strikes upon the coaxer but have never 
hooked anything on it on account of the 
hooks riding so high. One morning, when 
casting in a bunch of weeds noted for pick- 
erel, it was knocked up in the air at the 
same spot on three successive casts. I have 
bought one of their convertibles, but the 
bottom hooks can be used only in open wa- 
ter, and the coaxer is at its best in the 
weeds as I understand it. What luck have 
you had hooking them with this lure? What 
success have you had with the Heddon dou- 
ble dummy hooks? I have not had enough 
experience with them to form an opinion 
but have taken off the three trebles on my 
zigzag and have substituted two dummies 
which I am going to try out on the pick- 
erel around here while waiting for the bass 
season to open. I hate to have a fish get 
so snagged up that it cannot even wiggle. 
(Here enters the good point of the dum- 
my.—Ed.). I have had only one strike 
since I made the change—they come few 
and far between right around here—and did 
not hook that. The trebles always worked 
except once when a bass rose to it when it 
was lying still on the water while I was 
undoing a backlash—but I would be willing 
to lose one once in a while if the dummy 
would hook in the majority of cases.—R. 
D. W., Rochester, N. Y. 

Your experience with the coaxer is some- 
thing of a surprise to me. I have never had 
any trouble hooking fish, my trouble has 
been in disposing of the fish hooked “be- 
yond repair.” Just how a pickerel, of all 
fish, could knock a coaxer up into the air 
without being hooked is more than I can 
understand, as members of the pike family 
attack from the rear. I can see how a 
bass might strike the coaxer and knock the 
lure out of the water, but I think should he 
come a second time he’d find me ready to 
do business. If you strike when the fish 
strikes, the coaxer will do the business. 
You are very right regarding the coaxer 
being at its best amid weeds; I have never 
found it wanting in attractiveness there. 


and the 
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Regarding the “dummy double” hook, I 
have only words of praise, though I have 
always used it in connection with the lure 
to which “Heddon” attaches it. I have never 
failed to hook a fish with it. Last season 
I hooked and landed an eleven-pound pike 
with it. I have used it under all conditions 
and always with joy. Of course I can not 
say anything regarding its actions when at- 
tached to another make of lure. After all, 


I think, the hooking of a fish depends large- 
ly upon the rodster.—oO. W.S. 


Letter No. 147.—Has Tried Yew for Rods. 


Editor Angling Department:—After read- 
ing Letter No. 81 (April Outdoor Life), will 
tell you what I know of yew wood as a rod 
material. I have angled since a boy, and 
in my early days jointed rods were rare. 
We would cut a straight branch from a yew 
tree, work it down to the red, dry wood, 
shape and oil it, and it was almost impossi- 





A smile that did not come off. 
Compts. H. B. 


ble to break it. My brother was the proud 
owner of a jointed lancewood rod and in 
some way the tip of this rod was broken, 
so he got a straight branch of yew wood. 
split it in half and then quartered it and 
worked out a tip as close to the heart as 
possible, oiled it and mounted the guides 
and ferrule, but did not wrap it. This tip 
lasted for years and stood a great deal of 
hard usage. At the Willamette Falls dur- 
ing the salmon-run, one can see home-made 
rods of all kinds, but none last so well as 
those made from the heart of the Oregon 
yew. Am enclosing a few snapshots of a 
few catches made in some of our trout 
streams.—H. B., Portland, Ore. 

We are greatly obliged for the informa- 
tion. Now will some one who has experi- 
mented with yew as a rod material, build- 
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ing a fly rod from hand-grasp to tip-top, 
come forward and give us the results of 
their findings? It would seem to me that 
for tips, unless the rod be rather heavy at 
the butt, yew would unbalance, causing a 
rod to become topheavy. I have never found 
a different wood from that of the rod very 
satisfactory for tips. Recently I fitted a 
lancewood suit-case rod with split bamboo 
tip but spoiled balance thereby. That yew 
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will prove a satisfactory wood for bait and 
bait-casting rods I firmly believe, and shall 
look forward to my winter experiments 
with pleasure. I thank you for the prints; 
they certainly indicate good fishing in your 
neck of the woods—but we had rather get 
views of water, showing actual fishing con- 
ditions. However, I am using one. Come 
again. There is always a seat within the 
glow of the camp fire for you.—O. W.S. 





A PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION FLY-CASTING PRIZE. 
The Bristol De Lux $100 goldplated steel fishing rod given by the Horton Mfg Co. at the 


San Francisco Fair. 


It is a fly rod and has one agate on the butt joint and 


one on each of the tips. 


Trout Lore 


Chapter 21.—The Go-Light Outfit Today. 


No variety of angling lends itself so ad- 
mirably to the desires of the go-light ang- 
ler as does brook trout fishing. In these 
days it has come to 
pass that the state- 
ment of Father Izaak 
is literally true: “Ye 
may walk and there is 
no man _ shall _ wist 
whereabout ye go.” You can carry all 
your fishing paraphernalia in your hand- 
bag, indeed even in your inside coat 
pocket. Some years ago, when I was trav- 
eling up and down a certain line of rail- 
road, I desired an inconspicuous outfit that 
I could carry in my hand-bag, for that rail- 
road ran through an excellent trout re- 
gion. Gradually I got together an almost 
ideal collection of what I termed “secret 
angling tools,” and many an hour’s rare 
sport I had while waiting for trains or 
meals. Now the “go-light” outfit may con- 
sist of just three articles—rod, reel and 
line, and fly-book; or it can be enlarged 
to include folding creel, landing-net and 
camera; or it can be still further enlarged 
to include shelter-tent, cooking outfit and 
bed-blanket. In this chapter we shall treat 
of the three varieties of “go-light” outfits 
as we have outlined them. Always bear in 
mind that these are outfits reduced to the 
last possible ounce, and consequently may 
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GO-LIGHT 
OUTFIT. 











lack a number of articles generally regard- 
ed as necessary. In this connection it is 
well to remember that the actual necessi- 
ries of life are few and the luxuries many. 
My home is overrun with fishing tackle, 
rods, reels and tackle vanities, those nu- 
merous little knick-knacks precious in our 
eyes but when the last word is said, the ad- 
denda of the outfit. Come now, let us re- 
duce the outfit to the absolute essentials. 
For the coat pocket outfit the rod joints 
must be short enough to stow away in an 
inside pocket without inconvenience. Shall 
we say that the joints 





must not be over twelve 
inches in length? Well 
and good; I have sucha 
rod, called, I believe, in 


THE COAT- 
POCKET 
OUTFIT. 





the catalog, “the Sun- 
day rod,’ probably for obvious reasons. 
Naturally the action of such a rod—it is 
eight feet long and possesses seven fer- 
rules—is not quite as perfect as a three- 
piece rod; but what will you, in order to 
secure short joints you must needs sacri- 
fice a certain amount of resiliency. Such 
a rod is not a make-believe rod nor a baby 
tool; but a sure-enough fly rod, one that 
will handle a fly satisfactorily and, in the 
hands of a careful angler, land a large 
trout, It is not for, me to say which fly- 
book, for every angler has his favorite. 
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and such sport as I had it is 
almost sacrilegious to tell 
about. The shade of every 
overhanging bank, leaning 











The coat-pocket outfit—‘Sunday rod” (joints 
fly book. 


Also the reel and line will be a matter of 
preference. Than the foregoing a more 
simple outfit can not be devised unless you 
cut a rod on the stream’s bank and tie 
your line to the end thereof. With all due 
respect and deference for boyhood days, 
there is little sport in capturing trout with- 
out giving them a chance to escape or hav- 
ing the opportunity of playing them. 
During those years of which I wrote in 
the opening paragraph, one June afternoon 
I found myself in a little town where I 
was to speak in the 
evening, and with some 
three or four hours at 
my disposal. Of course 
I was garbed a la ros- 
trum, but that was a 
matter of secondary im- 
portance. Borrowing a 
straw hat and pair of rubbers, I made my 
way to a little creek some half mile or so 
from town. Naturally I said nothing re- 
garding my purpose, or mentioned the lit- 
tle rod, vest-pocket fly-book and reel re- 
posing so-inconspicuously in my pockets. 
It proved one of those rare days when the 
trout were “jumping crazy for the fly,” 
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willow and out-reaching al- 
der seemed to shelter one 
or more trout. Bringing all 
of my trout lore, of which I 
have told in the foregoing 
chapters, into play, I stole 
along that stream like an In- 
dian on the warpath, taking 
instead of gory scalps gold 
and crimson fish fresh from 
cold spring water. I had no 
creel, so I cut a forked stick 
and strung my trout with all 
the gusto of boyhood days. 
At supper time, when I re- 
turned to the place of my en- 
tertainment, the surprise of 
my host and hostess knew 
no bounds; the manner in 
which they marveled over my 
“string” led me to believe 
that they spoke the truth 
when they said that not for 
five years had such a string 
of trout been taken from the 
little brook. I could multi- 
ply illustrations if I desired 
to do so, for many times has 
that little coat pocket outfit 
of mine opened the doors of 
a piscatorial paradise to me. 

In the assembling of this 
outfit we are going to select 
another rod. This time it 
will be 7% feet long, five 
joints of eighteen inches, 
with but four ferrules. 
Here we get better ac- 
tion because the joints 
are ‘longer. The _ rod 
which is used here as 
an illustration is an old, battle-scarred vet- 
eran which has been packed by me over a 
goodly portion of the North country; was 
in at the finish of my record rainbow a 
few years ago, and tho since laid on the 
shelf as a keepsake would still, I believe, 
do valiant battle if necessity should re- 
quire. You can get a suit-case rod with 
but four joints of twenty-three inches if 
you so desire. Naturally such a rod would 
give you better action, as you would elimi- 
nate one pair of ferrules—always advantage- 
ous. The rods of which I have been writ- 
ing are cheap, selling below five dollars; 
but if you care to pay more you can. 
“Thomas” makes one he sells at sixty-five 
dollars! In addition to the rod, fly-book 
and reel, we have a folding creel, collapsing 
landing-net, and camera, all of which take 
up but little room, weighs only a few 
pounds and can be toted by any man or 
woman. As to the utility of a creel noth- 
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12 in.), 
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ing need be said, for it is impossible to 
keep trout in good condition without some 
sort of a receptacle in which to pack them; 
the landing net, too, steps in and saves the 
record fish; and as to the camera, well, I 
had rather a few fish less were found in 
my creel at night than a full basket and 
no pictorial record. The farther away 
from an outing I get, the more I value my 
pictures. I have called this a suit-case out- 
fit because even the rod can be packed, 
but the whole outfit is adapted to day-long 
trips into the country by motorcycle or 
afoot. As intimated above, you can pay 
almost any amount for a rod, and so of 
all the other articles, I would urge you to 
purchase the best possible folding camera 
and settle upon some dependable landing 
net. Do not experiment unless you have 
time and money to burn; better far take 
the advice of some “been there” brother of 
the angle. 

Now we come to the last of our three 
outfits. I am going to select a regulation 
rod this time, not because the two former 
rods are not satisfactory 
but because the three- 
three-joint rod naturally 
gives better action, and 
for the sake of variety. 
I am a lover of the split 
bamboo rod, that illustrated being one of 
my favorites, light and resilient to a fault, 
yet with plenty of “backbone”; however, 
the steel rod shown with it is certainly 
fine for the sort of fishing the pack fish- 
erman would be apt to strike, the un- 
known. This is that Bristol telescopic 
which locks-at any given length and is 
therefore ideal for the fellow who does not 
know just what sort of fishing he is going 
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up against, true of the man who takes his 
home upon his back and fares forth. Natu- 
rally it is somewhat heavier than the wood 
companion with which it rubs reel-bands, 
but for that very reason it is more suit- 
able for pack-work. After the rod comes 
the reel and fly-book, of which we have 
nothing to say because we believe so much. 
You will note that I have changed land- 
ing nets, that shown being about the handi- 
est one I know, and, folding, slips down into 
the ruck-sack out of the way, or can be 
carried at the belt. The same folding creel 
and camera appears, for than the former 
there is none better known to me, and I 
cannot afford a better camera. The cook- 
ing outfit shown is the “Stopple-Kook-Kit,” 
than which there is nothing more complete 
on the market. With it I, or any other 
man, can “live off the land” with no diffi- 
culty. Two cups, two fry-pans, a kettle and 
an outdoor stove, all in small compass. The 
trout fisherman who does not pause by the 
stream’s side long enough to fry a mess of 
fish fresh from the water is missing a great 
joy, one of the inalienable rights of the lin- 
eal descendants of Izaak Walton. Just an 
ordinary bed-blanket is used in this out- 
fit, though a sleeping-bag would be better. 
The rolled-up shelter tent is the one known 
to the trade as “Compac,” big enough for 
two but small enough for one; and, best of 
all, weighs only three and three-fourths 
pounds. The case in which this outfit is - 
carried is the “ruck-sack” of Alpine fame, 
though any pack-sack which meets your 
fancy may be used. As you look this out- 
fit over not a single essential has been 
omitted, yet the pack is down to the small- 
est imaginable compass and is not heavy 








THE SUIT-CASE OUTFIT. 


Suit-case rod (joints 18 in.), reel, fly book, folding landing net (net folds and is packed 
in hollow handle shown at left of picture), 3 A camera (folding creel does not show). 

















THE RUCK-SACK OUTFIT. 
Ruck-sack, Compac tent, sleeping bag, Stapple Kook Kit (everything you need for cooking), 


two rods—fine bamboo and telescope steel, two reels, Barnes landing net, 


folding creel, 


fly book, camera; combined weight, 23 pounds. 


enough to tire a man should he be com- 
pelled to carry it all day long. 

At first thought it would seem that this 
chapter is utterly out of place, but as you 
come to think it over, all that is contained 
herein is a part of 
“Trout Lore.” Within 
the reach of all cities in 
what may be styled “the 
trout belt” there are lit- 
tle unimportant as well 
as important trout 
streams, where the 
weary office worker can 
find rest and recreation 
over night. More than 
once have I found my 
way to some favorite trout creek, my little 
outfit on my back, with just time enough 
before dark to erect my simple tent, catch 
and ‘cook a mess of fish. Then to lie by 
the side of the purling stream and watch 
the deep shadows creep in from the dark- 
ening East while the birds sang their 
evening songs, and linger until the stars 
came out and began their silent march 
across “that inverted bowl we call the sky.” 
Then in the morning, up with the birds, of- 
fering flies instead of worms to the early 
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fish, and back in the city ready to begin 
business clear-eyed and _ clear- brained. 
“Trout Lore!” Had it not been for my 
many, many camps, night-long, week-long, 
month-long, by the side of silvery stream- 
lets and mighty waters, this work would 
never have come into being. 

Wife and I have gone into the woods 
time and again, with our whole commissary 
department, home and sporting tools upon 
our backs, to return at the end of our va- 
cation, brown-cheeked and red-blooded; pos- 
sessed of new knowledge of the out-o’-doors, 
and with greater respect for those wise 
ones who live from choice close to the soil. 
So I have gained my knowledge of trout 
ways, and so I have had many a delightful 
outing. I think you will agree with me that 
for the writer, migratory camping forms an 
important part of “Trout Lore.” If this 
chapter shall have tempted you to go and 
do likewise, I am satisfied; that is, pro- 
viding you yield to the temptation. All the 
way along I have tried to show you that 
no outfit, but the man, is of supreme im- 
portance; a truth which reaches the Nth 
power in this chapter. Our remarks re- 
garding the cooking of trout are reserved 
for the next, oO. W. SMITH. 


Porkers and Pork Paraphernalia 


Every bass maniac is acquainted with the 
pork-rind bait, though not all are aware of 
the fact that there are hooks made espe- 


cially for the “porker.” Indeed, no longer 
do you have to “cut your own bait,” more 


than one firm offers pork-rind, cut, dec- 
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i. 
SLIT OF FELT 


YARN OR FLOSS DRAWN THROUGH 


There is no end to the lures when you once 
begin to manufacture pork rind baits. 


orated and ready for business. And hooks, 
well, they are legion, in all shapes, sizes 
and styles. If you have a penchant for the 
weedless variety, the tackle houses can 
meet your most exacting demands. If you 
desire an outfit from which it is impossi- 
ble for Old Bronzeback to steal your pork, 
for your satisfaction let me say that there 
are contraptions so intricate that even “sly 
Reynard” if he were a fish, would be un- 
able to cheat. With such outfits a single 
“chunk” of pork will endure the livelong 
day. 

Years ago, before the makers of fishing 
tackle had thought of “plugs,” when the 
only artificial lure was a “spoon,” I turned 
my attention to “hog.” We used to take 
long streamers of pork and red flannel, 
which we attached to a spoon of immense 
size, or wired to a “shark hook,” for we 
thought that for “pickerel’”’ (northern pike, 
of course), we must have substantial tackle. 
Those lures worked. Perhaps there were 
more fish then; memory says they were 
larger, though memory is a fickle jade. At 
any rate, large.were the catches. As time 
passed the strips of pork rind grew shorter 
and shorter and the tackle became lighter 
and lighter. I look at my pickerel outfit 
these days and I can not tell it from my 
bass paraphernalia, neither could you, for 
it is one and the same thing. I laugh 
when I think of the great, cumbrous outfit 
of boyhood; then I sigh, for, alas! I am a 
boy no longer. Just the same, the zest and 


tang has not gone out of life—i.e. fishing— 
for I am young in heart. 

With the passing of the years I experi- 
mented more and more with pork, cutting 
the rind in various shapes, and decorating 
it with silk floss and even gold tinsel. It 
is wonderful what you can do with a bit of 
tough hog-rind. My photos disclose what 
may be termed “commercial forms,” for 
they were secured at the tackle shop, while 
the outline drawing shows what the ang- 
ler may do for himself. It truly is wonder- 
ful what you can accomplish with a bit of 
pork, a darning needle, and yarn or floss. 
You can make a “thousand-legged worm” or 
duplicate a “coaxer” bait, almost. And that 
such wrinkles do attract bass, I have 
proven again and again. 

After years of experimentation came the 
weedless hooks, at first crude and heavy, 
then light and all but perfect. I well re- 
member the first “weedless porker.” I got 
hold of that worked, that one with the rub- 
ber weed guard, and as sly as you keep it, 
it works just as satisfactorily today. The 
hook illustrated herewith, all hitched up for 
business, is one of the best that has ever 
fallen into my hands. You will note that 
the pork is held in position by a snap ar- 
rangement whereby the pull comes on the 

















THE HOOK ALL HOOKED UP FOR 
BUSINESS. 


Note how end of rind is hooked on at A so 
that the pull comes from head. Note also 
lower wire, B, whith hooks down where 
arrow points, holding pork-rind solidly in 
position. 
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pork rind, that that is all 
that is required. By the same 
token if you have the requi- 
site thing, with such hooks 
as we herewith show, your 
chances for success are bet- 
ter. 

I was out with a man once, 
and I had a fine outfit, for 
pride myself upon my 
tackle, while he carried an 
ordinary bamboo pole, with- 
reel even; yet he 
caught two bass to my one. 
Why? Simply because he had 
“fish - knowledge.” He knew 
knew just where the bass lay 








“es & & 
sizes and styles.” 


head,and the lower “pin” keeps the pork 
from turning over. The hook is weedless. 
This is a “commercial chunk,” decorated 
with a bit of red felt drawn 


and hooks—well they are legion, in all shapes, 


and sent his frog-baited hook 
to the right spot every time. 
Now had I known what he 
knew, I would have been 
victor by a score of four to one, easily. Do 
not make any mistake about the matter; 
the man who handles the short rod and reel 





thru the fat just under the 
rind. A box of fixed-up 
baits, half a dozen, enough 
for a week, will cost you 
about twenty-five cents. Al- 
ways you can make your 
own lures, “cut your own 
bait,” and there is some sat- 
isfaction in that, surely. 
With the weedless hooks, 





tho they may fail of hook- 
ing some bass that the regu- 
lar open variety would, you 
may cast anywhere, in al- 
most any old place, without 
fear or regrets. Right amid 
the weeds, close up in shore, 
even behind logs, where the 
big ones lie, your lure may 














go; and when it splashes 
down in the water, ah! the Se ae 
thrill that comes with the 

rising fish. Some one said 

to me the other day, “Do you know, Mr. 
Editor, that pork rind fishing requires lit- 
tle skill on the part of the angler?” I 
looked wise but kept silent. Here is where 
I disagree. In any fishing, pork rind or 
what-not, the rewards are for the man who 
knows how; always, irrevocably. The weed- 
less hook can’t think; that is for the fish- 
erman. Your catch is in exact ratio to the 
number and quality of your thinks. Don’t 
imagine for a moment because you have a 
weedless hook and a handsomely-decorated 


With such outfits a single chunk of pork will 


endure the live-long day.” 


with skill and accuracy, can cast sixty feet, 
multiplies his chances by four, provided he 
possess “fish-knowledge.” To cast a pork 
rind anywhere, so long as you hit the wa- 
ter, is not fishing. Of course you may hap- 
pen to strike a fish, but it is dollars to 
pennies that you will not. Neither will 
spitting on your bait or changing lures help. 
A pork rind handled intelligently is a good 
lure. The emphasis should be placed upon 
intelligence. O. W. SMITH. 


Bass Fishing at the Fag End of the Season 


Too few anglers know that the best and 
most enjoyable bass fishing occurs after the 
stricken leaves have eddied earthward, and 


the ubiquitous summer boarder has depart- 
ed for the city. The resort season, prop- 
erly speaking, closes with August, and Au- 














The ceaseless current brings him 
gust is the poorest month of the twelve 
from the angler’s viewpoint. It is not un- 
til September that “the bloom is off the 
water,” and not until that time arrives is 
bass fishing worth while. Sometimes the 


middle of September marks the beginning 
of the best bass fishing, and again it may 
not be until well along towards the first 


of the following month; but always there 
is a period of two or three weeks when 
the bass are crazy for food, as though they 
were preparing for the long, cold winter, 
during a portion of which they lie semi-dor- 
mant. In hot August ofttimes bass will 
refuse food altogether unless there comes a 
rainy spell or the knowing angler is ac- 
quainted with their early morning feeding 
habits. I speak of the lake fish; the river 
denizen is not so finicky; the water in 
which he lives never becomes overly warm, 
and the ceaseless current brings him food 
and constantly tickles his risibilities. Not 
so the lake fish. In July and August the 
surface of his home becomes too warm for 
comfort and he seeks out the deep, dark, 
cool depths, patiently waiting for a cool 
wind or rainstorm to change conditions. 
But no matter; by the middle of September 
and the first of October, advancing winter 
has laid cool hands upon the surface of the 
water, causing every nerve and muscle of 
the bronze-back warrior to tingle with the 
joy of life. He becomes a new creature. 
You who know the fish in August only 
have a new experience in store. 

Right here let me say that a week the 
first half of October is worth all of Au- 
gust, not only becouse fish feed more vo- 
raciously, and the bird season is open, but 
because we feel more like moving, doing 


things. Hikes, fags and pilgrimages which 
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food and constantly tickles his risibilities.” 


are a weariness unto the flesh in August 
become veritable pleasure trips in October. 
And the beauty of the frost-painted hills 
environing lake and stream, who shall ever 
adequately describe it? Some time, whenI 
am about as able as now I am not able, 
and the children are out of school, my fish- 
ing partner and I will take our vacations 
in October. Then the musky and bass are 
in their best fettle, and the little Ithacas 
can command the birds to change our Dill 
of fare. We have had a taste or two of fall 
camping and have found it good. 

For bass fishing at the fag end of the 
season one does not need special tackle or 
instruction, only this: be sure not to use 
an old casting line, or a reel with worn 
bearings. By the same token, if your rod 
has manifest weaknesses, or even if you 
suspect that it has,eschew and purchase a 
new one of tried and true qualities, for, hear 
ye, it will be tested to the utmost. All that 
I have ever said regarding quality of 
tackle obtains in the fall. Let the casting 
rod be of the short variety, the best you 
can afford, for your fishing will be casting 
for the most part, though you should pro- 
vide yourself with a fly rod for small fish, 
and with a regulation bait rod for the days 
when you will wish to bait-fish, sit and 
dream in the warm sunlight, your cheek 
fanned by the delicious breeze. 

Just this word regarding live bait, for, 
bless you, we do not make a practice of 
bait fishing—provide yourself with a few 
shiner minnows; there is nothing equal to 
them in the fall. 

In the matter of lures, there is a wide 
selection. If you have followed this de- 
partment since Janyary you realize that 
right well. The bold and assertive lure 
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will on the whole prove more taking in the 
fall, at least that has been my experience. 
I should say, confine yourself to five stand- 
ard lures, but try out the new wrinkles. 
There was a time when I swore by three 
lures only, swearing at everything else; but 
I have wiser grown; there is always the 
possibility that the new lure will prove the 
taking one. I have found it so more than 
once. Now there is that 1915 product— 
Bless you, I must not tell that story here! 
Just the same, when a sure ’nuf fisherman 
produces a new lure it will pay you to in- 
vestigate its possibilities. 

I think, as a rule, you will find the under- 
waters more successful than the strictly 
surface lures; I am giving you the findings 
of twenty years of study and experimenta- 
tion (of course I am speaking of late-sea- 
son fishing). You are not so apt to find 
the fish lying in the weed-beds as is their 
habit earlier in the summer, though at times, 
especially if the weather is unusually warm, 
they may resort to those lurking-places. 
If you can find a weed-bed bordering deep 
water—I am acquainted with a number of 
such places—just cast your lure shoreward, 
allowing it to sink after casting (I am talk- 
ing now of an under-water or a weighted 
surface plug), wait an instant or two and 
slowly reel in. I have found it a good plan 
to anchor my boat just at the edge of the 
weed-field and from that position cast both 
up and down. The method is like trolling 
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along the edge of weeds, only the rodster 
does all of the work; the boat stands still. 
For such a joyous method of casting the 
boatman may be eliminated, a little matter 
which will appeal to nine-tenths of the real 
fishermen. 

I mentioned trolling, and it deserves a 
whole paragraph, and more. With a rod- 
holder clamped to the seat, protruding out 
over the boat to the rear, you are pano- 
plied for war. Row slowly along, your lure 
well down in the water and at least a 
hundred feet out behind. Of course now 
and then you will snag a weed, but thank 
your lucky stars if you do not hook on to 
a submerged log or even grab the bottom of 
the lake. No, there is not the sport in troll- 
ing with a lure that there is in casting, but 
there are days in the fall when trolling is 
the successful method. Someone said once 
upon a time, “There is nothing succeeds 
like success,” and, whether or not he was a 
fisherman does not appear; yet his was a 
true word when applied to fishing. 

The point I wish you to get is this: bass 
fishing is at its best when the days begin 
to cool, after the canine period of the year 
is over. And camping is also at its best. 
Those who fish only in midsummer have not 
fished at the best and most enjoyable por- 
tion of the year. Don’t lay away the rod 
with the advent of the bird season. Take 
the rod along this October, and, the word 
of my experience for it, you will rise up 
and call me blessed. O. W. SMITH. 





“We have had a taste or two of fall camping and 


have found it good.” 











Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 
out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert 
such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such infor- 


mation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 











Synopses of The Game Laws of Some of Our Big-Game Hunting 
States and Canada 


We have received copies of the game 
laws of some states and most of the Ca- 
nadian provinces, and append synopses of 
them all here for the information that they 
will convey to sportsmen contemplating 
trips into other states or any of the prov- 
inces. Our object has been to publish the 
laws of all the big-game hunting states and 
Canada, but some of the states have so far 
failed to send us their game law compila- 
tions. 


THE PROVINCES OF CANADA. 


Alberta—Minister of agriculture, Edmon- 
ton. Open season on mountain sheep and 
goats (two of each allowed), Sept. 1 to Oct. 
15; on caribou, moose and deer (one of each 
allowed), Nov. 1 to Dec, 15; on ducks, etc., 
Sept. 1 to Jan. 1; on grouse, pheasant, ptar- 
migan and prairie chickens, Oct. 1 to Dec. 1. 
Non-resident license (general, including 
all), $25; bird license, $5. 


British Columbia—A. Bryan Williams, 
game warden, Vancouver. Open seasons 
given on application to game warden. Bag— 
big game: Two moose (only one of which 
shall be killed in the county of Kootenay) ; 
one wapiti, three mountain goats, three cari- 
bou; three deer of any one species, but no 
more than four in all; two mountain sheep 
of any one species, but no more than three 
in all, one of which shall be killed in the 
county of Kootenay; 250 ducks. Non-resi- 
dent license, $100. Bears protected from 
July 1 to Jan. 1 (fee for hunting them alone, 
$25). The use of pump or automatic shot- 
guns prohibited. 


Manitoba—Chas. Barber, chief game guar- 
dian, Winnipeg. Open season on moose, an- 
telope, elk, reindeer and caribou (one each 
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allowed), Dec. 1 to Dec. 15; on plover, 
woodcock, snipe, ducks, Sept. 15 to Nov. 30; 
on grouse, Oct. 1 to Oct. 20. Non-resident 
license, British subjects actually domiciled 
in British territory, $15; others, $50. 


New Brunswick—Geo. J. Clarke, minister 
of lands, Frederickton. Open season on 
moose, caribou and deer, Sept. 15 to Nov. 
30; one moose, one caribou and two deer 
allowed; on partridges, Sept. 15 to Nov, 30; 
on geese, ducks, etc., Sept. 1 to Dec. 1. 
Non-resident hunters must have licensed 
guide. Non-resident license for big game, 
$50. No silencer allowed on guns. Auto- 
matic rifles can be used for. killing big 
game, but not for birds, 


Newfoundland—The . Game and-~- Inland 
Fisheries Board, St. John’s. Open season 
on caribou (three stags allowed to non- 
residents) from Aug. 1 to Oct. 1-and from 
Oct, 20 to Feb. 1. Non-resident license, $50. 
Open season on trout and salmon, Jan. 15 
to Sept. 15. 


Nova Scotia—J,- A. Knight, K. C., chief 
game commissioner, Halifax. Open season 
on moose (one allowed), Sept. 16 -to .Nov. 
30; on caribou (one allowed), Sept..16 to 
Oct. 15; on deer, season closed until Oct., 
1918. Open season on woodcock and ‘snipe, 
Sept. 1 to Jan. 1; on geese, etc., Sept. 15 to 
March 1; on partridges, Oct. 1-to Nov..1. 
Non-resident big-game license, $30. 


Ontario—Minister of public works, To- 
ronto. Open season on deer (one allowed), 
Nov. 1 to Nov. 15; on moose, reindeer and 
caribou, south of Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 (one each allowed); .on 
moose, reindeer and caribou, north of C. P. 
R. (one each allowed), Oct.-16 to -Nov. 15. 
Non-resident license, $50. 
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Quebec—Department of Fisheries and 
Game, Quebec. For the administration of 
her game, Quebec is divided into two zones, 
known as Zone No. 1 and Zone No. 2. Zone 
No. 1 comprises the whole province, less 
that part of the counties of Chicoutimi and 
Saguenay to the east and north of the River 
Saguenay; Zone No. 2 comprises that part 
of the counties of Chicoutimi and Saguenay 
to the east and north of the River Sague- 
nay. Open season on moose Zone 1, Sept. 1 
to Jan. 1, except in the counties of Ot- 
tawa, Labelle, Temiscaming and Pontiac, 
where the open season is from Oct. 1 to 
Dec. 1. Open season on caribou, Sept. 1 to 
Feb. 1; on red deer, Oct. 20 to Nov. 1. One 
moose, two deer and two caribou allowed in 
one season. In Zone 2 four caribou may be 
killed between Sept. 1 and March 1. 


THE STATES. 


Arizona—G. M. Willard, state game war- 
den, Phoenix. Open season on deer (two) 
and turkey (three), Oct. 1 to Dec. 15; on 
ducks. geese and brant, Sept. 1 to April 1; 
on quail, snipe and rail, Oct. 15 to Feb. 1; 
on trout, June 1 to Sept. 1; on bass, Sept. 
1 to Dec. 1. 

Arkansas—Game and Fish Commission, 
Little Rock. Open season for deer, turkey 
and bear, Nov. 10 to Jan. 10 (two deer, four 
turkeys, one bear). For quail, Dec. 1 to Jan. 
1. Non-residents barred from hunting in 
Arkansas. 

Colorado—Game commissioner, W. B. 
Fraser, Denver. For trout and grayling, 
open season, May 25 to Oct. 31. For ducks, 
geese, etc., Sept. 1 to April 20 the follow- 
ing year. Prairie chickens and grouse, 
Aug. 15 to Oct. 10. Sage chickens, Aug. 1 
to Sept. 1. Rabbits and hares (excepting 
jackrabbits), Oct. 1 to March 1 the follow- 
ing year. No open season on elk, deer, 
sheep, antelope, wild turkeys, quail or 
pheasants. Resident hunting and fishing 
license, combined, $1.00; non-resident hunt- 
ing license, $10; fishing, $2. 


Idaho—L. C. Jones, state game warden, 
Boise. Open season on deer and mountain 
goat, Sept. 1 to Dec. 1 (but no deer may 
be killed in the counties of Bonner, Koote- 
nai, Shoshone, Latah, Nez Perce, Clear- 
water and Idaho, except between Sept. 20 
and Dec. 20); on ducks and geese, Oct. 1 to 
Jan. 15; on grouse, Aug. 15 to Dec. 1; on 
quail, Nov. 1 to Dec. 1 (except that no quail 
can be killed at any time of year in coun- 
ties of Lemhi, Cassia, Twin Falls, Oneida, 
Bear Lake, Bannock, Power and Franklin) ; 
on trout, May 1 to April 1 of following year. 
Non-resident license on big game, $25. 


Minnesota—Carlos Avery, executive agent 
Board of Game and Fish Commissioners, St. 
Paul. Open season on moose (one allowed) 
and deer, Nov. 10 to Nov. 30; on doves, 
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snipe, prairie chickens, grouse, woodcock 
and plover, Sept. 7 to Nov. 7; on quail, 
ruffed grouse and pheasant, Oct. 1 to Dec. 
1; on ducks, geese, etc., Sept. 7 to Dec. 1. 
Non-resident big-game license, $25; for 
birds, $10. 


Montana—J. L, De Hart, warden, Helena. 
Open season for deer and elk, Oct. 1 to 
Dec, 15 (two deer, one elk). Sheep, goats, 
moose, caribou, buffalo, antelope, beaver, 
quail, pheasants and doves protected at all 
times. For grouse, prairie chickens, etc., 
Sept. 15 to Oct. 16 (with certain county ex- 
ceptions). For ducks, geese, etc., Sept. 1 
to Jan. 1. Non-resident hunting and fishing 
license, $25. 


Nebraska—Gust Rutenbeck, chief deputy 
commissioner, Lincoln. Open season for 
prairie chickens, sage chickens and grouse, 
Sept. 1 to Nov. 30. For quail, Nov. 1 to 
Nov. 15. For ducks, geese, etc., Sept. 1 to 
April 5, next ensuing. For trout, April 1 
to Oct. 1. For bass, April 1 to Nov. 15. 
Non-resident hunting license, $10; resident, 
$1. 

Nevada—George Brodigan, secretary of 
state, Carson City. Open season for trout, 
salmon, bass, etc., April 30 to Oct. 16. For 
sage chickens, July 15 to Feb. 15. For 
grouse and mountain quail, Sept. 15 to Jan. 
1. For ducks, crane, plover, snipe, wood- 
cock, valley quail and prairie chickens, 
Sept. 15 to Jan. 1. For deer and antelope 
(one of each), Sept. 15 to Oct. 15. Non- 
resident hunting and fishing license, $10; 
resident, $1. Mountain sheep and goats 
protected at all seasons. 


North Dakota—E, B. McCutcheon, chief 
game warden, Minot, N. D. Open season 
for grouse, prairie chicken, etc., Sept. 7 to 
Nov. 1. For ducks, geese, etc., Sept. 7 to 
Dec, 1. For trout, May 1 to Oct. 1. For 
bass, June 1 to Oct. 15. Non-resident hunt- 
ing license, $25; resident, $1. Trappers, 
taxidermist and dog trainers’ license, $1 for 
each. No elk, moose, antelope or deer al- 
lowed to be killed at any season of the year. 


Oklahoma—Geo. B. Noble, state game 
warden, Oklahoma City. Open season on 
deer from Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 (one al- 
lowed); on wild turkey (one), Nov. 15 to 
Dec. 31; on quail, Dec. 1 to Dec. 31; on 
plover, duck, goose, brant, snipe, Sept. 15 
to Jan. 31; the season is closed on deer, 
bears and wild turkey in Comanche, Caddo, 
Kiowa, Major and Blaine counties. Non- 
resident hunting license, $15. 


Oregon—W. L. Finley, commissioner, 
Salem. Open season for deer, Aug. 15 to 
Oct. 31 (three deer). For ducks, geese, etc., 
Oct. 1 to Jan. 15 (federal law). Grouse 
(District No. 2, section east of Cascade 
Mountains), Aug. 15 to Oct. 31. For trout 
and salmon, over 6 inches, April 1 to Oct. 
31; over 10 inches, all year. For bass, 
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croppies, etc., all year. Resident hunter’s 
license, $1; non-resident hunter’s license, 
$10. 

South Dakota—Game commissioner, Pierre. 
Open season for deer, Nov. 1 to Nov. 30. 
For trout, April 1 to Nov. 1, For bass, 
May 30 to March 1. 


Utah—F, W. Chambers, commissioner, 
Salt Lake City. For trout, bass and other 
fish, open season, Feb. 15 to March 31, and 
from June 15 to Nov. 30. For deer (one 
allowed to residents of Utah), Oct. 15 to 
Oct. 31. For prairie chickens, sage hens 
grouse, Sept. 1 to Sept. 15, with certain 
county exceptions. For ducks, geese, etc., 
Oct. 1 to Dec, 31, with certain county ex- 
ceptions. Non-resident hunting license, $5; 
resident, $1.25. 


Washington—H. Rief, game warden, 224 
Alaska building, Seattle, Wash. Open sea- 
son on deer (two), caribou and mountain 
goats (one), in counties lying east of the 


eastern boundaries of Whatcom, Skagit and 
Snohomish counties, Oct. 1 to Nov. 15; on 
deer and mountain goats in counties lying 
west of the eastern boundaries of Whatcom, 
Skagit, Snohomish, King, Pierce, Lewis and 
Skamania counties, Sept. 15 to Nov. 1. Law- 
ful during month of October to hunt deer on 
any island in state, except on game pre- 
serves. Open season on ducks, geese and 
brant, Oct. 1 to Jan. 16. Non-resident hunt- 
ing and fishing license, $10. 


Wyoming—Nate P, Wilson, warden, Lan- 
der. Open season for ducks, geese, etc., 
September, October and November. For 
grouse, Sept. 1 to Nov. 15. Sage chickens, 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 1. For elk, mountain sheep 
and moose, Sept. 1 to Nov. 15 {one moose, 
two elk, one sheep). For deer, Oct. 1 to 
Nov. 15 (one deer). For hunting bears in 
spring, a special bear-hunting license is 
required, $10. Trapping of bears forbid- 
den. Non-resident big game hunting li- 
cense, $50. 


Some Facts About the Alaska Grizzly 


The Alaska grizzly bear is the largest 
carniverous animal that is known to exist 
in the world today and on the Alaska 
Peninsula, where they are the most plenti- 
ful it is nothing unusual to see bear tracks 
where the front foot measures twelve 
inches in width and the imprint of the hind 
foot eighteen inches in length. The front 
feet are armed with claws five inches long. 
In life the largest specimen of the Alaska 
grizzly is as long as a cord of wood, as high 
and nearly as wide, and with the exception 
of the human family, will give the right of 
way to no-living thing. 

They afford the best sport there is in 
Alaska today and are game worthy of any 
hunter’s steel. They are the true mountain- 
eers of the north and will go over moun- 
tain peaks and sides where other game 
does not. 

The Alaska Peninsula is an ideal place to 
hunt bear in, there being no timber and 
very few patches of stunted alder brush, 
which is the only cover the bears have and 
which they seldom take advantage of un- 
less wounded, and he who would follow a 
wounded grizzly into an alder patch would 
not be a brave man, but a foolish one, for 
if they hear you coming they will lie still 
until you are within a few feet of them, 
when they will come with a rush that is 
irresistible. I have seen a wounded grizzly 
strike with his forearm a tough black alder 
four inches thru and break it as smoothly 
as tho it had been shot off with a cannon- 
ball. 

A fox terrier or an Irish terrier will find 
a wounded bear in the brush and the hunt- 
er, being guided by the barking of the dog, 
can locate the bear and kill him at his 
leisure. In the spring of the year when the 


bears come out of their winter dens these 
bulky brutes make a trail thru the snow 
that can be seen five miles away with an 
ordinary pair of field glasses, showing as 
plain as tho a saw log had been dragged 
thru the snow. They are tireless travelers, 
and in the spring are on the move eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, and in local- 
ities where they are little hunted are often 
seen in the day time. 

But usually about 8 or 9 o’clock in the 
morning they can be seen making their way 
up over the snow fields on the mountain 
sides to a point usually but a few yards 
from the summit, where they will dig a 
hole in the snow and lie there until 3 or 4 
o’clock in the afternoon, when they will 
start down for the low, rolling hills and 
flats. They choose this almost inaccessible 
locality for their resting place for several 
reasons, viz.: When a male grizzly comes 
out of his den in the spring he is usually 
very fat and wears a long coat of fur. This 
is one reason why he seeks the cooler at- 
mosphere of the higher altitude to rest 
during the warmer hours of the day. 

When they lie down in their bed of snow 
they always lie with their head toward the 
lowlands. Great stretches of snow fields 
on the mountain sides with wide flats in 
the distance lie like a panorama before 
them, a vantage point fully appreciated by 
the bear. 

While they do not sleep with their eyes 
open, a hunter seldom gets nearer to them 
in their snow bed than half a mile before 
they begin to show signs of uneasiness, 
proving that they are by sight or scent 
fully aware of the hunter’s approach, yet 
they make no effort to get away until the 
hunter is within about 150 or 200 yards. 
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Not knowing whether they have been seen 
or not, they hesitate to show themselves 
until they are sure that they are discovered. 
They, all this time, feel secure in the point 
of vantage of being near the summit which 
they can reach in a few minutes where 
they are out of sight, have “a down-hill 
pull” and by the time their pursuer has 
reached the summit, they are out of rifle 
range; and let a bear once realize that he 
is being pursued, no man can keep up with 
him and an experienced hunter will not try, 
but will look for another bear that has not 
been disturbed. 

It is a sight to see these big grizzlies 
coming down the steep mountain sides on 
the snow. They will usually select a place 
to come down where there is no projecting 
rocks but just. an unbroken field of snow, 
no matter how steep. They will sit down 
on the snow with their hind feet sticking 
out in front of them and their fore feet 
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down on each of them to 
steady themselves and start. 
Where the mountain side is 
steep, it is a toboggan slide 
all the way, which they 
seem to enjoy. Should the 
decline be not steep enough 
in -places to slide good, they 
help themselves along with 
their fore feet. Should they 
come to a place unusually 
steep they turn their heads 
uphill, flatten themselves 
out breast down and stretch 
out their front and hind feet, 
digging them into the snow 
for a brake or drag. They 
often lose their equilibrium 
and come rolling down the 
steep mountain side, leaving 
a trail in the snow as tho 
an old-fashioned windmill 
had tumbled down. 

Big as he is, he does not 
disdain to catch and eat 
mice or dig out bumble bees 
and eat them, nest and all. 
In the spring he eats the 
new grass that first appears 
on the southern exposures 
as the snow goes off, digs 
the roots of the wild pea 
vine and catches ground 
squirrels in their dens in the 
sand dunes along the coast. 
He does not dig them out as 
a dog would dig, but forces 
his arm, like a steam dredger 
into the sand, and keeps this 
up until the squirrels are 
reached. 

In following porcupines 
among the mountain rock 
slides he will remove rocks 
with his fore arm that would 
require the combined strength of ten men 
to move with their hands. When they 
catch a porcupine in the open they turn 
it on its back and with their fore foot on 
the porcupine’s breast crush the life out 
of it. As there are no quills on a porcu- 
pine’s breast, they commence there and eat 
the meat out, leaving the hide and quills. 
They are very fond of caribou, which are 
very plentiful on the Alaska Peninsula, and 
they occasionally get one by stalking and 
rushing the herd or by persistently follow- 
ing a cow caribou heavy with calf. On 
securing a caribou they eat their fill and 
then tear up the tundra (grass and moss) 
for a space of thirty feet across and cover 
up the remains to keep them away from 
the eagles which would otherwise eat what 
was left. 

When the salmon begin.to run they catch 
all they want in the shallow streams, tak- 
ing on great quantities of fat and going 
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into their winter quarters in December to 
come out again about the 20th of April. 
The female grizzly has from one to three 
cubs every other year, and these are born 
in the winter den in the month of Febru- 
ary, the cubs remaining with the mother 
during the year she has no cubs. 

These bears are plentiful in the neigh- 
borhood of Port Mohler, Nelson’s Lagoon 
and Bear Lake on the Bering Sea side of 
the Alaska Peninsula and Pavlof Bay, 
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Stepovak Bay and Cape John on the Pa- 
cific side of the same peninsula, also on 
Kadiak Island. They are not only plentiful, 
but easily found, and the best skins are ob- 
tained from April 20 to July 1. They shade 
in color from almost black to lemon color 
on Kenai Peninsula. In the interior of 
Alaska there is a bear nearly as large but 
of a different variety. These bears, how- 
ever, are not nearly so plentiful. 
Alaska, L. L. BALES. 


A Little Trapper Truth 


There may be a great many things in 
this world that I am, but there is one thing 
most emphatically that I am not, and that 
is a hero worshipper. Teddy Roosevelt 
doesn’t occupy a bigger space in my eye 
than Jerry Callahan who is _ shoveling 
grave! out there on that construction car. 
The same God Almighty made the both of 
them, and in my opinion he used about the 
same kind of material in the construction. 
Chance or circumstance or whatever you 
are a mind to call it placed the two in dif- 
ferent spheres socially and financially, and 
they both occupied those different spheres 
in the way that was taught them. Now, 
all this preamble came about by my read- 
ing a book yesterday that insisted upon 
making a sort of inane brand of heroic 
demigods out of the average trapper. I’m 
getting almighty sick of this hero-worship 
business. The next thing I know some fool 
will write a long book idolizing Nick Long- 
worth, and I shall be obliged to read it. 
Our stock of hero timber never seems to 
get any smaller. Anything that wears 
breeches will serve. 

I have never been accused of being a 
chicken-hearted cuss—being in the medical 
profession I could not be, and I am just as 
fond of sport ‘as any man living. I can get 
out in the duck marsh and stay there as 
long as the next one and kill as many 
ducks as I can get range on; I will tramp 
all day on a deer trail and shoot my buck 
with just as great satisfaction. 

I do object, however, to heedless torture 
of anything that the Good God has made. 
He might have giyen us dominion over all 
created things as the Scriptures aver, but 
He certainly did not intend for us to abuse 
that privilege. There is a vast difference 
in the man who goes out into the open and 
gives a creature at least half a show for 
life and the one who by cunning artifice 
ensnares an animal and leaves it to die a 
thousand deaths before he ever sees it. 
This thought was brought about by some 
things that came under my observation one 


time in the heart of the Bitter Root Moun- 
tains. 

I was following up some “float” that 
looked good and which led me into a deep 
gulch that ran directly toward the moun- 
tains. It was an ideal place for bear, and 
I thought that perhaps I might sight one. 
There is no settlement in that region, so I 
was somewhat surprised to run onto quite 
a little clearing. Upon the further side of 
it I saw a bear pen. The pen was several 
years old, and I supposed had long since 
been deserted. As I approached I noticed 
that the door was down. Upon looking 
upon the inside I saw the skeleton of one 
large bear and two small ones—just a pile 
of white bones, but it told a tale so elo- 
quent of misery and suffering that it 
touched my heart. 

Let me see if I can reconstruct the inci- 
dent. A trapper had spent the winter in 
this region trapping for marten. Spring is 
at hand and the marten fur is beginning to 
fade. It is yet too early for the trapper to 
seek the market for his catch, and he must 
do something to occupy his time. He con- 
structs a series of bear pens, not having 
steel traps sufficiently strong to hold the 
animals. Instead of constructing a dead- 
fall, which is less sure than a pen, he 
builds the latter. Once upon the inside 
the animal is helpless until the trapper 
comes with his rifle and closes the scene. 

Off in a cave somewhere a mother bear 
and her two young cubs are lying. The 
snow lays yet heavy on the hills and the 
old one is racked with hunger. At last the 
snow is swept away with the spring and 
the mother ventures forth in search of food. 
In a few days the infant bears are able to 
follow and she leads them out with her, 
returning to the cave to rest. One day she 
finds the pen baited with fresh meat, an 
elk perhaps, or a deer. Eagerly sniffing 
the tainted air she enters the enclosure, 
closely followed by her babies. The cap- 


ture is but the work of a moment, one tug 
and the door is down, and the three are 
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captives. What a catch for the trapper 
when he visits the pen. But he never 
visits it. The river has risen so that he 
may raft his furs out to the market, and 
one morning at sunrise he starts, nor 
thinks again of the pen that he has builded 
to trap the bears. Day after day, night 
following night, the anxious old one sniffs 
at the tiny cracks or gnaws away at the 
huge logs that hem her and her babies 
around, Every day she becomes weaker 
from hunger and thirst. The little ones as 
yet do not feel hunger or thirst, for they 
continue to draw sustenance from their 
fount. At last this supply is exhausted, 
and the little ones whine and beg the gaunt 
creature for that which she can no longer 
give them. She does not struggle for lib- 
erty now, but lies all day in a half stupor, 
nor heeds the complaints of the hungry lit- 
tle bears. One morning she does not move, 
and the young bears whine and scratch at 
the cold breasts unnoticed. Another week 
goes by perhaps, and the little ones go to 
join the dead mother in that land where 
there shall be no more hunger, cold or suf- 
fering. The wood rat with his sharp black 
eyes peers in upon the sleeping animals; 
the mountain jay comes and scolds them 
thru the crevices; they heed not the one or 
the other. . At length, each growing bolder, 
creeps in and feeds from the dead bodies. 
The wolf and lynx sniff and paw at the 
feast just out of reach. Time, that reduces 
all at length to dust, works its way, and 
soon nothing remains but the heap of 
whitened, bleaching bones. She was but a 
bear against whom every man’s hand is 
raised to slay, but perhaps in that bear’s 
breast lurked a mother love as passionate 
as that which prompts the human mother 
to die in defense of her babe. 

I recall when but a small boy of having 
seen two small pigs shut up in an old 
house by some parties moving away, and 
left there until they perished. That scene 
and the heartlessness of those persons has 
always stood out distinct and vivid in my 
imagination. The scene of the bears left 
to perish in the little pen on the mountain 
side in the heart of the Bitter Roots is one 
other shining example of the heartiessness 
of the trapper who has been idolized by 
fulsome writers as a pattern of rustic chiv- 
alry, a trail maker, an Indian fighter, sans 
reproach. 

Now, permit me to recount another ex- 
ample that was if anything more hideous 
in its intrinsic deviltry than the other. A 
trapper of my acquaintance was troubled 
all one season by the depredations of a 
wolverine. I am prepared to admit that 
the wolverine is from our point of view a 
mighty worthless animal, but his life to 
him is quite as valuable, no doubt, as that 
of any creature that God has created. The 
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wolverine simply obeyed the instincts with 
which he had been endowed to procure a 
living for himself. If robbing the traps 
came handy, then he robbed the traps. If 
a grouse slept in the snow too soundly, 
then his dinner was grouse. At any rate, 
it came very much easier for him to sneak 
along after the trapper and purloin the bait 
or devour the captured marten than it did 
for him to stalk a sleeping grouse or white 
rabbit. For this my trapper friend resolved 
to capture him. Now, it is much easier to 
resolve to catch a wolverine than it is to 
accomplish the capture. Of all the wise 
creatures that haunt the big woods the wol- 
verine is the wisest when it comes to being 
trapped. He seems to have an instinctive 
ability to avoid pitfalls and traps laid for 
his undoing. Such simple artifices as steel 
traps and deadfalls he smiles at. There 
was never cunning, however, to match that 
of man. The trapper schemed long and 
earnestly before hitting upon the plan that 
finally succeeded. In the meantime, the 
devastation of the traps was going steadily 
on, and all the time the trapper’s temper 
was getting more on the hair trigger. The 
trapper ascertained that the wolverine 
would follow directly in his wake when he 
went to bait his traps. Knowing this, the 
task became an easy one. He constructed 
a loop of deer hide and spread it on the 
snow; the other end he attached to a bend- 
ed sapling that stood beside the trail, and 
was securely fastened down with a set of 
triggers. That night it snowed and cov- 
ered the tell-tale loop with six inches of 
soft snow. The next day he set out to 
bait his traps. When he reached the point 
where the loop lay under the snow he 
stepped over it. In half an hour the wol- 
verine with nose to the snow came ambling 
along in the same path. He did not step 
over the loop, and as his foot landed in 
the circle there was a swish, and the sap- 
ling sprang erect, carrying with it the ani- 
mal dangling in the tightening loop of 
thong. The animal was caught about the 
shoulders so that he was powerless to help 
himself. There he hung in the bitter cold 
all day, frantically trying to free himself. 
When night fell the trapper returned and 
saw with a grin of malice that his enemy 
was safe. What did the man do then? One 
would suppose of course that he shot the 
captured animal and put it out of misery. 
He did nothing of the sort. With a grin 
of sardonic glee he passed along the trail 
and left the struggling creature hanging 
there to die. 

Darkness came, and one by one the stars 
shone in the vault of heaven. Feebly now 
the suspended creature struggled to free 
himself, all the time the cruel thong was 
cutting deeper into his flesh. It grew bit- 
terly cold, too, and the moistened thong 
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froze into an iron band that crushed the 
breath from the animal’s body. Colder and 
colder it became and when the sun rose 
next morning he looked down upon a sway- 
ing dead creature hanging from a leathern 
rope, suspended ten feet above the earth. 
What of the trapper? Did he spend the 
night out in the cold, suffering the tor- 
tures of the condemned? Not by any 
means; he sat beside a roaring fire and 
congratulated himself that his arch-enemy 
had been brought to book. 

But these are isolated cases, say you. 
Well, another incident will help out the iso- 
lated ones. In the spring of 1895 I made 
a trip into the Moose Lake country around 
the head of the Clearwater River, a vast 
timbered region at that time teeming with 
large game. An elk was as easy to get 
as it is to shoot a rabbit. The snow lays 
long up in those regions, and in June the 
depth was yet two feet in places. In many 
places we saw lying upon the hillsides from 
ten to twenty elk in a pile, rotting and 
perfuming the air with their stench. These 
animals had been slain by trappers during 
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the deep snows when they were herded to- 
gether like barnyard cattle, and left there 
to rot for the purpose of attracting the 
bears when they came out of their winter 
dens in the spring. All about these piles 
of carcasses were set bear traps, and in 
one instance we found a bear fastened in 
one of the traps. Hundreds of the noblest 
game animals of the Pacific coast were 
slain ruthlessly to make a bad smell that 
a few trappers could capture a few dollars’ 
worth of furs that they could sell in the 
markets and with the proceeds get on one 
most glorious drunk. 

The foregoing incidents are but few of 
the many that I could recount for your edi- 
fication did time and space permit. They 
are enough, however, to point the moral 
that I would make: The trapper is nothing 
but a bloodthirsty brute, without the in- 
stincts of humanity emplanted within his 
breast. His very occupation makes him a 
wanton without regard to the feelings of 
creatures that the same God who created 
him, created. Cc. S. MOODY, M.D. 

Idaho, 


From Yukon’s Wildest Interior 


Editor Outdoor Life:—This is a hunter’s 
paradise (Kirkman Creek, Y. T.). Last 
season I killed nine bears, four brown and 
five black, and I didn’t hunt much, either. 
Killed a moose for meat a few days ago. 
We are placer mining on a creek 100 miles 
from Dawson. Mail every once in a while. 

My brother used the Springfield with 
umbrella-point bullet on moose the past 
winter. . He says the action of bullet is fear- 
ful. With body shot they drop as if struck 
by a sledge. He got one at 1,000 yards (7), 
tenth shot. Last summer he made fun of 


my “war club” and “pencil points.” Now 
he says it is the only one ever. The “Tatro 
knife” is a wonder. Used one here last 
summer and brought another in this spring. 
Perhaps one of these times I will drop 
you a yarn on “Down the Yukon in a Row 
Boat.” We now (June 5) have daylight all 
night and beautiful days. Was going out 
to look for a moose tonight, but am too 
tired. Wish you could drop in to dinner 
tomorrow—moose steak—but you are tied 
to the dull grind. Wish you best of success 
in your good work. B. R. BRITTON. 
Yukon Territory. 


Will a Buck Run Down Wind? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Morning dawned. 
We were camped in Aitkir County, Minne- 
sota, near the junction of the Prairie and 
Savanne Rivers. It was on the 13th of No- 
vember, the third day of the hunting sea- 
son, but so far we had received no snow- 
fall suitable for tracking. Slipping through 
the woods we struck an old logging road 
running parallel with the river, and in the 
first gray mists of the morning we were 
off for the day, our pockets filled with 
sandwiches and our rifles atrim for the 
illusive, juicy product of the chase. 

The Professor soon located what he 


termed an ideal location from which we 
might hope to start a big buck. We were 
directly between a bushy old chopping and 
the thick timber along the river. 


It was 


getting along toward sunrise and the light 
was excellent for shooting. We had no- 
ticed by watching the tracks and runways 
that a certain big buck was in the habit of 
feeding during the night in that old chop- 
ping, and working back into the heavy tim- 
ber to lie hidden during the day. There 
were no other hunters very near to us, and 
as yet the deer were practically unmolest- 
ed; therefore after a careful examination 
of the runways we decided that the old 
buck was still in the chopping. Where 
deer are much hunted they generally seek 
their day bed at the first signs of light in 
the east, but when left alone they are afoot 
until well after surrise, It is perhaps un- 
necessary to add that we were using ex- 
treme caution in all our movements, for 
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the deer might be a mile away or he might 
be within a few rods of the old road that 
ran along the edge of the chopping. The 
wind was blowing from the oid chopping 
toward the heavy timber, and after a whis- 
pered conversation it was decided that the 
writer should mount a stump near the prin- 
cipal runway, while the Professor circled 
to windward to experiment on driving a 
buck, according to his latest theory that 
bucks, when started, generally travel down 
wind, in order to keep the scent of their 
pursuers. 

I had stood there for perhaps twenty min- 
utes when suddenly the report of a rifle 
sounded some half mile way. Immediately 
my eyes peered in all directions and espe- 
cially in the face of the breeze. I searched 
the brush for a glimpse of bobbing flag or 
antlered head, but my search was in vain. 
The shot was not repeated; the silence 
settled down as placidly as before, and soon 
I noticed a streak of red climbing out of the 
east. To all appearances there was no life 
within sight or sound. Imagine my surprise 
then to hear, directly behind me, far back 
among the thick timber along the river, a 
sound like the exhaust of a steam engine. 
I knew in a flash that it was a buck and 
that he had smelled me. No doubt the 
Professor had started him, and instead of 
flying down wind he had made a big circle 
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and now had the wind of us both. We were 
beaten for the time being, and I will not 
take space to tell how human ingenuity at 
last triumphed over instinctive cunning. 

In closing, I wish to make a.few addi- 
tional remarks on the subject as_ to 
whether a buck generally runs down wind. 
In the first place, it is absurd and utterly 
impossible to state with pen and pad where 
a buck will run; there are indeed certain 
generalities which might bear mentioning. 
I have noticed one action of deer that 
seems to be characteristic of the animals, 
and that is—when you start a deer he will 
generally circle to windward to get your 
scent, providing he has not already smelled 
you. In case the deer has scented the 
hunter before he is started, he will gener- 
ally make for the ground which affords the 
best cover, irrespective of the wind. Some 
hunters claim that after you have followed 
a deer for a considerable time he will make 
a practice of ‘trailing with the wind,” thus 
keeping his pursuer at a disadvantage. If 
there are those among the readers who 
have ideas on this subject, we would be 
glad to hear from them and, when opening 
day arrives our hunting should have more 
zest for the fact that, through the inter- 
vening months, we do not forget the trail— 
though indeed we follow it with pencil and 
pad, Cc. H. LOCKWOOD. 

Minnesota. 


The Chaparral Cock, or Road Runner 


Editor Outdoor ‘Life:—Can someone give 
me a few facts on the bird known as the 
road runner?—his habits, where he nests, 
how many hatched, and all about him. 
They are quite common here, but no one 
seems to know much about them, I believe 
a few lines about them would interest many 
readers. Cc. P. BROWN. 

New Mexico. 


Consider The 


[I did not write this, but I wish I had. 
However, I stand responsible for it.— 
Chauncey Thomas. ] 

“We all have our limitations, and good- 
ness knows that you and I have ours to 
beat the band. The two of us are intol- 
erant of many things, cranky about others, 
full of imagination that is a minus asset 
in the pursuit of happiness, and the great- 
est crime of all we are poor mixers. 

“A prairie dog with our instincts would 
be chased out of the community. A decent 
prairie dog believes that the Holy Rattle- 
snake made the world and eats up an 
occasional pup who has sinned. He is sat- 


Answer.—The chaparral cock, or road 
runner, is not a game bird, but more on the 
scavenger order—a small bird about the 
size of a pigeon—that nests on the ground, 
and that it is almost impossible to flush. 
It is of the cuckoo family, noted for its 
great speed in running. It ranges from Cal- 
ifornia to New Mexico and eastward to 
Texas. Further information on this bird 
from any of our readers will be appreciated. 
—Editor. 


Prairie Dog 


isfied with the prairie bitch he has selected, 
and rears offspring lest the world should 
perish for want of more prairie dogs. He 
believes that the Owls have been instituted 
by the Holy Rattlesnake to keep tab on the 
sins and virtues of the individuals and re- 
port them, so that they may be registered 
against the day of judgment. 

“Besides this, of course, the prairie dog 
praises the Holy Rattlesnake for having 
made his last meal on another dog, and is 
rather satisfied that his own escape, so far, 
is due to his superior attainments in the 
way of brains and goodness. His last 
thought, when the Holy One finally gets 
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him by the neck, is naturally that this is 
a world of trial and tribulations and that 
the next will be full of happiness, where- 
fore the prairie mutt dies in peace, and his 
last squeak is a paean of praise for His 
Sacred Sliminess, whose loving kindness 
has enabled him to exist so far with nothing 
but a bit of terror in his heart, which is a 
good thing for the dog, since it prevents 
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the children from gallivanting too far from 
the burrow, and gives him something to be 
thankful for when he realizes that once 
again he can lie down undigested beside his 
spouse. 

“You and I haven’t the sense of the 
prairie dog, wherefore the other dogs look 
down on us and merely tolerate us.” 


Virginia’s Proposed Game Bill 


The sportsmen of Virginia have formed 
an organization for the purpose of putting 
a new game bill thru the next Legislature. 
Contrary to most states, the Virginia sports- 
men are not asking for a single addition to 
or alteration of the present laws, their et- 
forts being directed chiefly toward a bettel 
means of enforcing the present ones. This 
is a commendable start and we predict that 
their bill, a copy of which lies before us, 
will go through without a dissenting vote. 

In the first place the bill provides that 
the governor shall appoint six men to act 
as a Board of Game and Fish Commission- 
ers, whose terms shall expire two in one 
year, two in two years and the remaining 
two in three years, the succeeding appoint- 
ments to be for three years in all cases. 
These men must be sportsmen and meet at 
least twice a year (or as often as occasion 
demands), and for the time consumed at 
these meetings they receive $8 per day and 
5 cents per mile for mileage traveled. They 
shall appoint a game warden (salary $2,- 
400), and a secretary ($1,500 salary), and 
shall have the power to govern these offi- 
cials or remove them on sufficient grounds. 
The game warden shall appoint, subject to 


the confirmation of the board, a chief deputy 
in each city with a population of over 5,000, 
whose jurisdiction shall extend throughout 
the entire state, and who shall be paid for 
their services an amount equal to twenty- 
five per cent of all fines paid into the State 
Game Fund originating in their respective 
counties and cities. 

It is proposed to charge for licenses as 
follows: County, resident, $1.25; state, resi- 
dent, $3.00; state, non-resident, $15; state, 
alien, $30. 

All moneys received from fines, licenses, 
etc., shall go into what will be called a 
State Game and Fish Fund, and from there 
will be disbursed to meet the expenses 
of salaries and maintenance of the depart- 
ment, including the restocking of streams 
and hills with fish and game. 

A copy of this game bill may be had of 
Dr. W. H. Saunders, president of the Roan- 
oke and Montgomery County Game and Fish 
Protective Association, Box 296, Roanoke, 
Va. We consider the bill an ideal one for 
other states to copy. 

It does away with politics and reduces 
the cost of maintenance of the department 
to a minimum, In, fact, the department 
itself should be self-supporting. 


Game Protection and the Biological Survey 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Two recently pub- 
lished hacks at the United States Biological 
Survey have turned my thoughts backward 
to the days when there was no biological 
survey on the firing line, and the defenders 
of wild life received no help from the na- 
tional government. In 1898 I published a 
formal demand that the survey should “de- 
vote the entire services of one man to act- 
ive protection work.” (Extermination of our 
Birds and Mammals, p. 106.) 

Those were the dark days. The absence 
of federal participation in the warfare was, 
by at least one man, bitterly resented. 

Presently the federal government took 
hold, thru the survey. I marked that be- 
ginning as the dawn of a new era: which 
it was. Since that time the survey has de- 


veloped into a tremendous power for good. 
I know; because I have for more than ten 
years planned at headquarters and fought 
in the trenches with its campaigners. 

Few men know as I do how many good 
game laws have been made, how many bad 


game bills have been killed, how many bird 
reservations, game preserves and bison 
ranges have been due to the Biological 
Survey. There never has been any other 
influence equaling it in Congress and the 
White House, for wild life protection. The 
outsiders who have had most to do with 
securing congressional aid for game pre- 
serves and great game laws are the ones 
who best can testify to the truth of what 
I have said above. During these years of 
federal activity in game preservation Dr. 
T. S. Palmer has had charge of this section 
of the work in the Biological Survey, and, 
backed by the survey as an organization, 
has worked tirelessly in the cause. 

Often and often I have wondered at the 
ceaseless industry and boundless complais- 
ance which for years kept the representa- 
tives of the survey at the beck and call of 
state association .of ‘defenders that got into 
nearly every state game commission or 
serious trouble with the army of destruc- 
tion, One week it would be an appearance 
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at Albany with maps, charts and specimens 
galore, to help beat the game dealers. Next 
week it was in New Jersey, and the next in 
Wisconsin, trying out candidates for game 
wardenships a la civil service. After that 
it was a fight to the death with the noto- 
rious Binkley-Purdy gang of poachers in 
the Yellowstone Park—breaking up the gang 
forever. Then it was a cold, raw trip to 
Jackson Hole on starving elk business. 

And so forth and so on. For years it 
was the Biological Survey here and the Bi- 
ological Survey there. Who knows it bet- 
ter than the REAL wild life protectors of 
the United States? 

Well, since the enactment of the federal 
migratory bird law the shrewdest of its op- 
ponents have made things rather hot for 
the federal inspectors and for the Survey. 

The Biological Survey has been criticised 
for failing to have its inspectors make ar- 
rests, and for not prosecuting cases based 
on the possession of ducks, and for not 
having bag limits reduced. Those critics 
do not appear to know that in the federal 
migratory bird law there was NO AU- 
THORITY given permitting federal inspect- 
ors to make arrests, even in cases where 
the law was violated in their presence, or 
that it does not make possession proof of 
an offense. It does not give the survey, 
or the President, any right whatever to do 
either of these things, or to change the bag 
limits. 

The survey has been condemned for not 
pushing numerous cases which, from inside 
knowledge, it was sure would terminate ad- 
versely, and thus harm the general cause. 

Certain conditions existed that wise men 
knew better than to discuss in print. Con- 
ditions that could not be cured out of hand 
just had to be endured—until certain things 
are done. 

I know that the Biological Survey has, 
by a very few persons, been denounced— 
and for what? For not having made laws 
overnight, and for not having accomplished 
utter impossibilities! For instance, the sur- 
vey has been criticised for not more thor- 
oughly guarding our national bird pre- 
serves, ignoring the fact that the survey 
has sixty-nine bird preserves and several 
big game reservations in its charge scat- 
tered from Florida to Alaska and the Ha- 
waiian Islands—with only $21,000 a year to 
do it with. 

Recently Emerson Hough has permitted 
himself to attack the Biological Survey, de- 
structively, in the Saturday Evening Post. 
I am surprised that he should have missed 
his cue so widely. The charitable suppo- 
sition is that his attack was due to lack of 
information. But,it gets on our nerves just 
the same as if it were due to other causes. 

In my opinion, whoever says or insinu- 
ates that the Biological Survey ought to 
be abolished is an enemy to the wild life 
of North America and a menace to the 
cause of game protection. 
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The survey needs no defense from me. 
Its splendid record of achievements is too 
fresh and too well known to be obscured by 
a thousand attacks. I am writing this 
statement solely to warn American sports- 
men generally not to be deceived, not to 
acquire wrong impressions, not to accept 
a totally wrong point of view. I assert that 
in the enforcement of the migratory law, 
the survey has done the very best it could 
do under the circumstances and with the 
means at its disposal. 

During the first year the survey had— 
what? The whole of $10,000, with which to 
enforce the law in forty-eight states. That 
would have placed one warden in each state 
at a salary of only $17 per month and with 
nothing for his expenses. But that was 
ALL IT COULD GET, ALONG WITH THE 
LAW! To get the measure through, its 
friends in Congress HAD to put it through 
as a twenty-line “rider” on the agricultural 
appropriation bill. And the next year, what 
happened ? 

The survey needed 
force the law. In the 
mates it asked for $100,000. And then that 
was cut down to $10,000! But, in spite of 
the teeth of the enemies of the game birds, 
we secured the $50,000 originally allowed 
by the House. That means a trifle. over 
$1,000 for each of the forty-eight states. 

Can not even Mr. Hough appreciate how 
far such a sum will go in paying salaried 
inspectors, and handling cases? Does any 
sane and fair-minded man expect the Bio- 
logical Survey to protect our game birds, 
and other birds, with ONE-FIFTH of the 
sum that should be regarded as the irre- 
ducible minimum? Nevertheless, even un- 
der existing conditions, the seventeen fed- 
eral inspectors have accomplished a very 
great amount of good work. But this serv- 
ice is only making a beginning. Is it pos- 
sible that thinking men do not realize this? 

A few sportsmen have made a fuss about 
certain details of the regulations, whica, 
they demand, shall be made to fit THEIR 
local conditions to a tee. The vast ma- 
jority of American sportsmen are loyaliy 
and patiently giving the regulations a fair 
trial to see how they will work out. These 
are the men to whom I am now writing. A 
good sport or a good sportsman will give 
every well-meaning law ITS CHANCE. The 
regulations are subject to change on proper 
showing, and changes will undoubtedly be 
made after the most fair-minded consicera- 
tion when the evidence shows the justice of 
the demand for a change. 

The Biological Survey is doing the very 
best that it can do under the very trying 
circumstances that embarrass its work 
Present drags on success will some day be 
cast off; and then we will have the corili- 
tions we all desire. The real bone and 
sinew of American sportsmanship is behind 
the federal law and behind the survey; and 


$200,000 to en- 
departmental esti- 
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that support will enable both to triumph 
eventually. 

Any bureau and any campaigner can have 
plenty of friends in fair weather. It is the 
storms and hurricanes that try out men 
and separate the sheep from the goats, 

Someone has said, “It is charged that 
Dr. Palmer and the survey are really 
against sport with the gun, and against 
the shooting of game.” 

What nonsense! It cannot be true that 
any man who can be trusted with a loaded 
gun is so foolish as to give serious ear to 
such a suggestion. The intimation is not 
worthy of serious comment. The most of 
the principal officials of the Biological Sur- 
vey are thorough sportsmen as well as natu- 
ralists and in hearty sympathy with the 
sportsman’s point of view. Their great de- 
sire in administering the federal migratory 
bird law, as well as other federal laws for 
the conservation of game birds and mam- 
mals is to prevent the wiping out of our 
game resources, in order not only that the 
species may be preserved but that good 
hunting may be continued into the distant 
future. During the past six years the work 
of the Biological Survey in stopping game 
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slaughter has made for that bureau many 
enemies. Those who wish to insure good 
shooting for 50 or 100 years hence are 
mighty friendly to the Washington game 
protectors. Anything that would in any 
manner hamper or curtail the activities of 
the Biological Survey in wild life protec- 
tions would be a calamity in direct propor- 
tion to its measure of effect. The sports- 
men and friends of wild life need to. thank 
Congress most fervently for having given 
us that one powerful engine of protection, 
and kept it running. 

Hands off the Biological Survey! 

If it ever is seriously threatened 100,000 
strong men and earnest women will rush 
to its defense. No other nation on earth 
has, or ever had, such an expression of gov- 
ernmental force for the defense of wild life, 
and the perpetuation of gentlemanly sport 
with the gun. In this respect we are the 
most envied nation, It was a great day 
when the survey was ordered to help de- 
fend wild life, and I am thoroughly assured 
that the people of the United States mean 
that the activities of that bureau shall not 
be diminished. WILLIAM T. HORNADAY. 

New York. 


The Ownership of a Deer Contested 


Two shots fired in the Cameron County, 
Pennsylvania, woods brought down a mag- 
nificent buck deer. Two companion hunt- 
ers, Fred M. Guinn and Paul Vitte, both of 
East End, Pa., claimed the trophies—head, 
antlers and hide. 

This was in the fall of 1913. 

A short time ago a jury awarded the 
trophies to Guinn, in his replevin suit 
against Vitte. But this, although a victory 
for Guinn, is not the end of the fight for 
the ownership of the trophies, Vitte has de- 
clared, He will ask for a new trial, he an- 
nounced. “It was the first deer I ever shot,” 
Guinn told the court in the course of the 
trial. 

Vitte had the carcass shipped to Pitts- 
burg, and retained possession despite the 


claims of Guinn, who filed suit of replevin. 
The deer was sighted, it was related in the 
trial, while the two were on an expedition 
together. Vitte fired first. The animal 
leaped in flight. Guinn’s shot shattered 
the echoes of Vitte’s. The deer fell, stum- 
bled to its feet and plunged on. Another 
shot sounded some distance off, and the 
deer fell lifeless. A member of another 
hunting party had halted its flight. The 
hunters examined the carcass. Guinn’s bul- 
let had passed through the shoulder and 
neck of the deer. By the law of hunters he 
claimed the trophy. 

The suit followed Vitte’s failure to give it 
up. The verdict awarded Guinn 6%, cents 
damages for the retention of the antlers, 
head and hide, which were valued by the 
jury at $50. 


Scene in a Cemetery 


Take a walk thru the cemetery alone and 
you will pass the resting place of a man 
who blew into the muzzle of a gun to see 
if it was loaded. A little further down the 
slope is the crank who tried to show how 
close he could stand to a moving train while 
it passed. In strolling about you will see 
the monument of the hired girl who tried 
to start the fire with kerosene and a grass- 
covered knoll that covers the boy who put 
a cob under the mule’s tail, That tall shaft 
over a man who blew out the gas casts a 
shadow over the boy who tried to get a 
moving train. Side by side the pretty crea- 
ture who always had her corset laced in 


the last hole and the intelligent idiot who 
rode a bicycle nine miles in ten minutes, 
sleep unmolested. At repose is a doctor 
who took a dose of his own medicine. There 
—with a top of a shoe box driven over his 
head—is a rich old man who married 4 
young wife. Away over there reposes a 
boy who went fishing on Sunday and a 
woman who kept strychnine powders inthe 
cupboard. The man who stood in front of 
the mowing machine to oil the sickle is 
quiet now, and besides the careless brake- 
man who fed himself the seventy-ton en- 
gine, and nearby may be seen the grave of 
the man who tried to whip the editor. 
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Big Game in British Columbia 


According to R. E. Mansfield, United 
States Consul General at Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, reports from the game war- 
dens from various parts of British Colum- 
bia, especially in the Grand Forks and 
Greenwood districts, are to the effect that 
deer are so plentiful this season that it is 
reminiscent of early days in the province, 
before the miners and others nearly exter- 
minated the game and the government had 
to provide laws for the protection of the 
herds of wild animals. It is also reported 
that coyotes have multiplied in proportion 
with the deer, which form a large part of 
their food, in spite of the bounty of $3 per 
head which the government pays for their 
destruction. 


To Save The 


We lately received a letter from one of 
our western contributors, Mr. C. L. Smith 
of Gardiner, Mont., relative to the work 
now being done to save the Wyoming elk. 
Mr. Smith, in company with other men in 
the Forest Service and the sportsmen 
ranks, is now engaged in attempting to 
devise a means of better caring for the 
great Wyoming and Yellowstone Park elk 
herds, and replying to him we gave him 
every assurance of our support. The col- 
umns of Outdoor Life, probably more than 
those of any other sportsmen’s magazine, 
have been given up to discussions of this 
subject, and we hope to be able to assist 
in this cause even further than we have 
up to the present time. 

Our reply to Mr. Smith follows: 

“We have your valued favor of the 29th, 
and would say that we had noted the 
article on the elk question in the publica- 
tion referred to and was just about to 
write you when your letter came in. We 
certainly are glad to see the concentrated 
action that has been started to save the 
elk, and can assure you that Outdoor Life 
will continue to do all in its power to as- 
sist in this work. We have hunted many 
times on the North Fork and South Fork 
of the Shoshone, once on the Wiggins Fork 
of the (Wind River and the Greybull country, 
and once in Jackson’s Hole, Wyo., but have 
never been there in the winter time. We 
were largely instrumental in getting the 
Shoshone Game Preserve of Wyoming set 
aside, and believe that if we had a pre- 
serve south of the Park of similar char- 
acter it would be ideal. The Shoshone Pre- 
serve has all the desirable features of both 
a summer and winter home. The snow 
does not lie so deeply there but what the 
elk can always get feed, at least in some 
places all the time. By keeping out the 
sheep grazing there should be plenty of 
feed in such a section indefinitely; and by 
patrolling such a place as thoroly as would 


From the Kootenay district come good 
reports as to the caribou, which are said to 
be very plentiful in the Selkirks. Owing 
to their later arrival this season the first 
reports given out were very pessimistic, but 
when the herds began to arrive they were 
found to be much larger than in any previ- 
ous year. The Nechaco and Bulkley dis- 
tricts in the central portion of the province 
also report increases of large game. The 
mild winter of the past season and the ab- 
sence of heavy snowfalls in the mountains 
were favorable to an increase in the number 
of herbivorous wild animals in the province, 
and hunters are rejoicing in the prospects 
of unusually good sport when the season 
opens this fall. 


Wyoming Elk 


be possible under Federal control poaching 
could be reduced to a minimum. 

“It has been our judgment, from the ex- 
perience that we have had in hunting elk 
and in talking with guides and settlers in 
the vicinity of their range, that this feed- 
ing of them, such as has been going on in 
Jackson’s Hole, is not a very good plan ex- 
cept as an immediate means to keep them 
from starving. - It induces them to be less 
self-reliant, and urges their migration into 
the section where fed when sometimes 
they might be better off if they rustled 
forage on the wind-swept hills farther 
back. We would like to see set aside for 
these animals such places as would insure 
their protection thru the winter from van- 
dals and feed enough so that they would 
not have to leave the preserve. There are 
we feel certain, such tracts south and 
southeast of the Yellowstone park, similar, 
for instance, to the country embraced in 
the Shoshone Preserve, where these elk 
could be built up to be stronger and more 
able to take care of themselves than has 
heretofore been the case to the south of 
the Park. 

“Many of the settlers of the Jackson 
Hole country are so anxious to sell their 
hay to the State or Federal authorities for 
elk feeding that it is practically impossible 
to get an unbiased opinion from them; and 
unless one is fortunate enough to talk to 
such a man who has no ax to grind, he can 
not always depend upon their expressed 
opinion as reliable. That is one reason 
why so many different ideas on the best 
way to save these elk emanate from that 
section.” 


Writes Henry W. Shoemaker, New York, 


sporting. writer, hunter, naturalist, con- 
servationist: “In your August issue Mr. F. 
W. Leavett of Colorado suggests that boun- 
ties be placed on mountain lions, etc. In 
every state where bounty laws have been 
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enacted game animals and birds have de- 
creased, as the payment of bounties encour- 
ages a lot of worthless, professional hunters 
to live in the mountains who slaughter ev- 
erything that can walk or fly. During 1914 
the state of Pennsylvania was swindled 
out of $100,000 by bounty hunters and the 
last Legislature had to modify the law. 


Nature has a balance which will keep all 
game numerous or scarce according to the 
number of hunters who go after it. 
ties will never improve matters.” 


Boun- 


The Board of Supervisors of Santa Cruz 
county, Calif., has made a record, and one 


The Hornaday Plan 


Millions of acres of our national forests 
now are utterly destitute of game worthy 
of mention. Over thousands of square miles 
in the West and the East you can now hunt 
till doomsday without finding a four-footed 
animal worth shooting as food. Vast oppor- 
tunities to create a great annual supply of 
big game are being wasted by lack of intel- 
ligent and resolute action. 

The Hornaday plan proposes an enormous 
increase in game that may legitimately be 
killed for food purposes. This can be se- 
cured without loss to any other industrial 
interests, All that is needed is a safe and 
sane law honestly enforced, and a little pa- 
tience in waiting for results. 

The following basis has been agreed upon 
informally by the officers of the United 
States Forest Service, the Biological Sur- 
vey and W. T. Hornaday: 

(1) A federal law empowering the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to select and delimit 
areas in national forests suitable for game 
sanctuaries, 

(2) These sanctuaries shall be established 
by presidential proclamation. 

(3) These sanctuaries shall be so located 
that they will not occupy lands chiefly suit- 
able for agriculture, 

(4) These sanctuaries shall be located 
where they will interfere to the least ex- 
tent practicable with the grazing of domes- 
tic stock, especially the stock of actual set- 
tlers, 

(5) These sanctuaries shall be established 
with the approval of the Governor of each 
state concerned. 

(6) It is expedient to establish a large 
number of sanctuaries of medium size rath- 
er than a few large preserves. 

(7) The ideal condition would be a chain 
of sanctuaries which in time would restore 
game to all the intervening territory. 

(8) Administration will be vested in the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

(9) Boundaries are to be settled after full 
consideration of all conditions. 

(10) Predatory animals are to be killed. 

(11) The object of these sanctuaries is to 
provide breeding places for game which will 
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that will probably never again be emulated 

by another commonwealth in the history 

of our nation. It has discontinued the de- 

partment of Fish, Game and Fire and de- 

clared the office of County Fish, Game and 

Fire warden permanently vacant. We 

have never heretofore known of an in- 

stance of the protection of fish, game and 

forests being discontinued since the work: 
was put in active operation, as it has beemp 
in Santa Cruz county, Calif., for m@ni7 
years. Let us hope that the good sense,of 

the officials of the above named county 

will prevail and that this much-needed 

protection will again be restored. 


for Game Increase 


spread over adjacent territory, where it will 
be subject to the regular open season pro- 
vided by law. This will prevent danger of 
overstocking the ranges. It will therefore 
not be the general policy to extend these 
sanctuaries. 

In addition to the above, it is to be under- 
stood that the final success of the plan con- 
templates strict regulation of the game 
that may and may not be killed annually, 
the same as obtains in the deer forests of 
Europe. A large stock of game must be 
kept alive so that the annual increase will 
yield a large food supply that will be per- 
manent. 

Now the question is:, Is it worth while 
for the American people to take the trouble 
to make the increase in their annual food 
supply that this plan proposes? 

Dr. William T. Hornaday, representing 
the Permanent Wild Life Protection Fund, 
calls upon the men of the West for definite 
and outspoken endorsement for his plan for 
the making of at least a hundred game sanc- 
tuaries on waste lands in national forests. 
He says that if enough western men and 
women will ask their members of Congress 
to enact the idea into law, it will be done. 

Heretofore the exponent of this idea nev- 
er has permitted his name to be attached to 
any bill or plan for the protection and in- 
crease of wild life. Now, however, he ad- 
mits that there will be a distinct advan- 
tage in calling his program for the increase 
of game in national forests the “Hornaday 
Plan.” The proposition needs a short and 
handy name that will fix its identity, any- 
where. 

In Congress the measure will undoubted- 
ly take the name of the Senator who intro- 
duces the bill to carry the plan into effect. 
Just who will be chosen t6 champion the 
particular cause in the two houses is yet 
unknown, Even though the next session of 
Congress will have to consider Many very 
serious questions concerning the ‘national 
defenses the raising of additional revenue 
and the repeal of the mistaken shipping 
law, there is no reason why a game meas- 
ure of importance to millions of people 
should not have its day and be passed. 























The Army Shoe 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have noticed 
many articles in your columns in reference 
to the army shoe. I have read Mr. Chauncey 
Thomas’ article, and will be very glad to 
throw a little light upon the subject, as it 
is a very much discussed one. I wear the 
army shoe, and have worn it for the last 
two years, both old and new models. I have 
worn the old model shoe and have found it 
quite satisfactory, but I now prefer the new 
Munson last. 

There have been, and will be in the near 
future, many calls for the Munson last shoe. 
The United States army have only been 
using the Munson last the last six or eight 
months, and have been getting rid of the 
old style marching shoe by degrees. Having 
so many on hand, we still receive an odd 
pair or two amongst those issued to us, 
every now and then. 

The Jos. M. Herman Co., who make them, 
having so many pairs of the old style on 
hand possibly sent Mr. Thomas an odd pair 
that had got mixed with the others. 

The difference between the old style shoe 
and the “Munson last” is not so great, the 
new last being more foot conforming, and 
having a much neater appearance; also 
having nine pair of eyelet holes, where the 
old shoes have but six. 

About the cork filler: I have just cut a 
pair of my old “Munson last” shoes in half 
and will say that I found very little cork 
filler in the sole, there being only about an 
eighth of an inch of it, between the upper 
and lower sole. This being in between will 
certainly not cause any hump in the inner 
sole. One can have these shoes half soled 
many times and find no discomfort from the 
cork filler. 

I will now say a few words about the fit- 
ting and ordering these shoes from the 


maker, as that is one of the most important 
things to know. . 

In all army recruiting barracks, when the 
men are being fitted for army shoes, they 
are subjected to a test and shoes are not 
issued until it is sure that the man wearing 
them is getting a fit. This is one of the 
most important factors of the clothing and 
fitting rules of the United States army. 
There is an apparatus used in the foot test 
consisting of a yoke, weighted on each end 
with a bag of sand weighing thirty-five 
pounds each and netting the approximate 
weight of the army pack, which is seventy 
pounds. The man is placed on an elevated 
platform, in his stocking feet; this yoke is 
then let down upon his shoulders. Balanc- 
ing himself on two light supports until he 
gains his equilibrium he first lifts his left 
foot off the platform, bending it backwards 
as if starting to hop, letting the complete 
weight rest on his right foot. Then the 
measurement of the foot is taken. The 
operation is then repeated, only this time 
it is the left foot that is measured; the man 
is then fitted by experienced hands and is 
sure to get a proper fit. 

I myself take a 9%-B in a walking or 
civilian shoe, but I was fitted in the above 
manner and with the weight upon my 
shoulders was found to take a full half 
size larger. This made the size 10-B, which 
size I have worn ever since, whenever car- 
rying the heavy marching order pack. 

Therefore, the Herman Shoe Co., taking 
Mr. Thomas to be a sportsman, probably 
likely to carry a pack, might have given him 
about half a size larger. 

When ordering these shoes it is well to 
state whether wanted for traveling light or 
carrying the ever-important pack. 

Texas. ELMER G. PARKER. 

Batt. B. Fourth U. S. Field Artillery. 


A Three Line Picture 


My friend Bob Bennet writes for a liv- 
ing—a most serious offense. I’ve known 
Bob for something like thirty-five years. 
Recently he and I crawled some hot, dusty, 
blistered miles under packs to Wild Cat 
Mountain, the blue-hilled horizon that was 
the end of my world when I used to be a 
cowboy—that is, a ten year old boy who 


every morning gathered in 
milch cows. 

That night in camp I cooked an excellent 
omelet, composed of four perfectly good 
eggs and bacon grease. I ate half of it, 
and didn’t sleep well, for some reason. Bob 
absorbed half of his half of the compound, 
and showed no alarming symptoms till 
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next morning. Then out 
there in the chaparral he 
told me of a saurian, blind 
with age, that formerly had 
inhabited the ancient seas 
but that was now residing in 
the middle of Arabia, and 
that lunched occasionally on 
fair maidens and other by- 
products of an Arabian re- 
ligious festival. Incidentally 


he expects to sell about 

eighty thousand words about 

that twenty-fathom lizard to 

some innocent publisher for 
$1,000 or what the publisher 
will give. I think he is going 
to call it “The Sigh of the 
Saurian.” 

As the effect of the lubricated rooster 
berries gradually wore off, he seemed to 
recover, and we started for home. Just 
as we were leaving camp, and I scouted 





around to see if we had left any souven- 
iers, I discovered the uneaten half of his 
half of that omelet draped over the top of 
a chaparral bush, but I said nothing. /Wise 
man. He might have seen two saurians 
chasing around there in the scrub oak of 
Wild Cat. But anyway, we started for 
home. A week later I saw him out at his 
house, and observed nothing wrong till 
he asked me if I could draw a hunting 
scene with three lines? I couldn’t, so he 
did. 

Here it is. It represents a man and his 
dog returning from a hunt, the gun barrel 
and the tail of the hound just going in the 
door. For a brief, condensed, boiled down 
acount of a hunt I think it takes the medal 
for anything that has so far appeared in 
Outdoor Life. What it would have been if 
he had eaten all that omelet I don’t know. 
If the hound had eaten it, the tail would 
probably not show in the picture. 


New York. CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


Making a Camp Stove at Home 


Editor Outdoor Life:—To make a camp 
stove, cut out the top of a 5-gallon square 
oi] can and slit the corners down an inch; 
take another can and cut out top and bot- 
tom; telescope this can into the other and 
rivet together, two rivets each side. 

Take two more cans and go thru the 
same performance. You will now have 
two long cans; rivet them together, side by 
side, at each end and in the center, two 
rivets each place. 


Mr. Evans’ camp stove set up and doing duty. 











\ 
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Fig. 1—The camp stove. Side of can cut 
out to show draft holes, with edges turned 
up, to keep draft holes open and prevent 
smouldering. Each can should have twv 
draft holes. Method of telescoping cans to- 
gether. Shows doors wired on; also opening 
for stove pipe; one corner of the double par- 
tition in the center of the stove pipe open- 
ing should be cut off and the other corner 
turned down over it, making a triangular 
opening from one side of partition to the 
other. This larger opening will give better 
draft. Set stove up off the ground on flat 
racks so that the air can get to the draft 
holes and the ashes can be raked out. Fig. 
2.—10-lb. lard pail with lid perforated, acting 
as spark catcher and damper. Fig. 3.—5-Ib. 
lard pail with side cut out to show bottom 
and side flaps; these flaps should go inside 
stove and be riveted with split rivets. 


In the bottom of each can, in two places, 
cut around three sides of a 1x6 square and 
turn up the other sides; these turned-up 
edges will keep the wood from smoulder- 
ing and the draft will be clear, without 
choking up. jWire on the two ends for 
doors, where they were cut out, they 
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Fig. 1.—Five-gal. oil can flattened out; 
will make two lengths 5%-inch pipe 13 in. 
long. Fig. 2.—5%-in. stove pipe. Fig. 3.— 
5-lb. lard pail cut to fit opening for stove 
pipe. 


should be hung from the top, so that they 
will swing shut without fastening. 

Make the base of the stovepipe straddle 
the two cans at the back of the stove, one 
half on the stove and the other half pro- 
jecting, using a 5-pound lard pail, cut- 
ting the side at the bottom so that it will 
be projecting over the stove half way and 
let it down about three inches in the back. 
Turn back the flaps on the side of the can 
and turn the bottom ones down; they are 
to be riveted to the back inside. 

Set the lard pail where it is to go and 
mark around it. On the top of the stove, 
and also down the back, cut slits down the 
back and turn down so as to form a shelf. 
On top, make radial cuts to the mark and 
turn up, inside; the partition can be folded 
down over itself. In making this stove, 
nothing is cut off, except the doors and 
they are wired on again, exactly where 
they were before cutting. All flaps are to 
be turned back, down or up, to rivet to. 
Take another can, cut out top and bottom, 
cut down one corner and straighten out, 
which will give you a piece 12x36; cut in 
two across, will give you two pieces, 12x18. 
Roll one piece and insert in stovepipe base; 
scratch one side where they lap and rivet 
top and bottom lap; telescope the other 
piece and mark the lap and rivet, same as 
the other; put the stove pipe on, and your 
stove is ready for business. 

Calif. R. W. EVANS. 


A Sportsman’s “Artillery” and Camping Outfit 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I shall offer as a 
sugestion my list of camping and hunting 
supplies for the benefit of those who find 
it hard to select and then know that they 
really have something good. My “artillery” 
consists of Winchester make, which I must 
say I am partial to. I use a .30 govern- 
ment model 1906 box magazine, 5-shot, 24- 
inch barrel, 1-16 ivory head front sight, and 
Lyman receiver rear sight. Now, believe 
me, that is some gun; when you hit a deer, 
bear, lobo, lion, or what ever it may be 
you can stake all you have that you are 
going to get him, and what is more, you 
are not going to walk all day trailing it by 
the blood. You are going to get him and 
get him right now. That gun shoots five 
different weights of balls, the 150 grain. 
172 grain, 180 grain, 190 grain and 220 
grain. I use only the 150 grain and the 220 
grain. 

When I come onto a bunch of turkeys I 
use the 150-grain, and for general hunting 
I use the 220-grain; that is an awful power- 
ful bullet. You needn’t be afraid to tie 
into the biggest grizzly that walks with it. 
It has never hung up, nor a shell bursted 
in it, nor failed to work properly no matter 
when—nor how fast—I shoot it; it is al- 


ways ready to do its part; enough said, 
eh? 

Then for birds I use a 12-gauge, model 
1897, full choke, 6 shots, just the thing. As 
for general small game such as squirrels 
and rabbits and target, a nice little .22, 
model No. 1906, is worth its weight in gold. 
No one can imagine how much fun they 
really can have with one of them; it 
shoots all lengths of cartridges of the .22 
caliber. Well, Mr. Winchester doesn’t 
make a six shooter, so I bought myself a 
9 mm. Luger. They gave it a good name 
when they called it a pocket carbine. I am 
not handy with a six shooter, so can’t give 
any details on it, but it can shoot faster 
than you can bat your eye for eight times, 
and then all you have to do is press the 
button and in goes eight more. 

My hunting knife is a six-inch Marble, 
no better made anywhere. My tent is a 
dandy, I think, made by the Compac Tent 
Company of Indianapolis, Ind., it is a 9x9 
wall tent, 7 feet high, made very strong, 
No. 8 raintight, sells at $13.50, with ground 
cloth so no bugs, skunks, or snakes can 
crawl in, weight very light. My bedding 
consists of one of the Colorado Tent & 
Awning Co.’s sleeping bags, made of heavy 
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canvas with three blankets sewed into it, 
making a very comfortable bed, when you 
cut some pine boughs making a mattress 
for it. They sell at $7.00. 

I always carry a water-proof match box; 
you can’t tell what may happen, and one 
match may save your life in many ways. 
It is my practice to carry at all times a 
small vial of “potassium permanganate” 
with me; you can never tell when some 
poisonous animal or reptile will sink its 
fangs or teeth in you; then you can whip 
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out your hunting knife, cut a cross where 
you are bitten, insert some of the crystals 
and bind with handkerchief above bite; 
you will be able to get to camp then where 
you can get aid. 

My cooking outfit is O. K., very light, 
and then you are able to cook like your 
mother used to. It is a small sheet iron 
stove, three lengths of pipe, handle on both 
ends and oven 9x15; beats a dutch oven all 
to pieces. A SUBSCRIBER. 

New Mexico. 


Mink Farming from a Profitable Standpoint 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Come on, boys, 
get in line. The time is now here to raise 
fur-bearing animals. Think of it—before 
the war mink were selling for $50.00 and 
$65.00 per pair. Today they can be bought 


dropped; what put them out I do not know, 
but one thing that I do know is that the 
war, and the present war alone, caused the 
live fur-bearing animal market to go on 
the decline. 














The author’s mink pens. 




















for about $30.00 per pair; not only mink 
have gone on the decline list, but other 
fur-bearing animals. But stop; just think 
when the war is over which way will they 
go. Remember many have gone out of the 
animals business; that is why the price 


Fur is always in great demand. 

As we must all admit, as the population 
of the different countries increases, the 
supply of fur decreases, at an equal rate. 
That little strip of woods or uncultivated 
land near your home which was once the 
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home of those little valuable fur-bearers is 
now being tilled by the plow or covered by 
cities. While it is true that fur-bearers are 
decreasing at an alarming rate, the ques- 
tion that now arises in my mind is where 
will the future supply of fur come from? 
Fur farming is the only solution to main- 
tain our fur-bearing animals. 

Mink or skunks can be raised in a pen, 
having an area of about 20 square feet. As 
to the construction of the pen, I will state 
—e at the picture of a section of my mink 
unit. 

As to the nest box, I use a box made of 
l-inch buards, in -size 3x12 inches x 12 
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inches, having a partition near the center 
using the one end for sleeping quarters. 

As to feeding the same, I use an inex- 
pensive mush made of rice, wheat bread, 
corn bread, oat meal, mixed with a small 
portion of ground meat. 

Fish and game scraps are always in 
order, but do not attempt to feed too much 
meat. It is best. to soften the above de 
scribed mush with a little sweet milk. The 
animals will soon learn to like this kind 
of feed and will thrive well on it. They 
soon get tame in this kind of a pen, and 
can be handled as you will note the ones 
in the picture. B. F. TARMAN. 

Pennsylvania. 


Erratum 


An article in our September number en- 
titled “A Formula for Waterproofing 
Tents,” by J. B. Tighe (page 257) should 


have been headed “A Formula for Fire- 
proofing Tents.” We beg the indulgence 
of our readers for the error. 


The Airedale and What He Can Do 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am an ardent 
reader of Outdoor Life and if you have 
space enough for such an article permit me 
to offer you one on the Airedale and what 
he can do. 

I read a number of prominent sporting 
papers and find the general public’s opinion 
of the Airedale quite varied. Some of the 
writers are evidently doubting some of t' 
things that should be credited to the Aire- 
dale breed. They think lots of dogs are as 
good as the Airedale. Perhaps some of the 
deubt may be due to the fact that these 
people have a neighbor who raises beagles 
or else their brother has a bulldog. 

I have an Airedale that is just one week 
over 6 months old. There is only one other 
in town and that not a full blood. Seme 
of the people don’t believe all that my pup 
will do, and say the stories are “fishy.” If 
some of these sports who doubt the Aire- 
dale would move next door to an Airedale 
kennel fer a while they would be converted. 
I have as a near neighbor a fellow who has 
an Irish terrier just one month younger 
than my pup and will compare them so as 
to show the difference between the Airedale 
and some other breeds. 


I had not had my pup quite two weeks ~ 


when he would go to the back door and ask 
when he wanted to go out, and knock when 
he wanted to come in. De you think the 
Irish terrier would do that? No, not much; 
he won’t come when he is called, and the 
other day just barely missed being run over 
by a car because he didn’t come when 


called. And I got my pup when he was not 
quite 6 weeks old. There isn’t another dog 
in “dogdom” that will do what an Airedale 
will do at two months. My dog comes as 
far as he can hear me whistle. Do you 
think that any other person can call him; 
no, you bet they can’t fool him. 

The neighbor on the other side of me has 
a black cat and the pup thought it would 
be lots of fun to tree her, but I caught him 
at it and told him to leave her be. Now they 
are the best kind of friends and he permits 
her to eat out of his dish. But let some 
other stray cat come on the porch and he 
takes one whiff at the back door and asks to 
get out. If I let him there is generally a 
ball of fur going down the street with all 
possible speed. And the funnicost part of it 
is, that you never see the same cat come 
back to pay him a second visit, either. I 
believe that the old saying, “An Airedale can 
do anything but talk,” is a good one, and the 
advertiser that heads his ad this way, “The 
Airedale—the King of Dogdom,” is an ar- 
dent seliever of what the Airedale is com- 
ing to. They are about the only breed of a 
watch dog that you don’t have to wake up 
when something goes wrong. Let some of 
the people who don’t believe the Airedale 
is what he is try this plan: Get a good 
Airedale from working stock and raise him 
till 6 months old and then if they are dis- 
gusted with the breed put one ad in the 
Outdoor Life, and you won’t be bothered 
with an Airedale around. 

Iowa. P. D. EDWARDS. 





The Duty of The Patriot 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a con- 
stant reader of Outdoor Life for some 
years, and an admirer of our philosopher, 
Chauncey Thomas. His Campfire Talk in 
the July issue on our army rings true, and 
from personal observation is the root of 
our National Reserve problem. 

I have been an electrical worker and 
union man the past fifteen years, also one 
of those numerous Americans who have 
had at one time in their life a desire to 
enter military service (not for the glamour 
of the brass buttons which so many of our 
young men enter the Guard for, and then 
find out there is a lot of hard work), but 
more from a patriotic impulse and love of 
gun and military tactics. 

But to be consistent and to retain the 
respect of my fellowmen I could not at- 
tain my desire, and so I always looked on 
with hungry eyes. 

How many of us have often wished con- 
ditions were such that we could slip into 
one of those neat brown uniforms, grab a 
Springfield and go out to the buttes and 
not have fingers of scorn and eyes of 
hatred pointed at us? 

I believe there are thousands of men of 
this same thought. 

If our Guard did not have to serve on 
strike or riot duty, Uncle Sam would have 
a trained body of men of whom any nation 
would be envious. And here is the reason: 

You will find the average American of 
pretty fair intellect, and capable of assum- 
ing positions of responsibility and trust, 
and when an emergency arises in his work 
or business is able to meet and ge thru 
with it. These are the men who would be 
in our reserve if conditions were more 
favorable, 

Take the case of our volunteer army dur- 
ing the Spanish-American war. There were 
many men in the ranks who were equal or 
better intellectually, morally and socially 
than their regimental officers, and who 
could and did rise up from the ranks to 
positions of command, 

Hence, if we know that we could enjoy 
a few years of military service along with 
our regular walks in life without incurring 
the hatred and feeling which arises from 
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civil strife, there would be thousands of 
men trained to the use of the army rifle 
and military tactics, many of whom could 
qualify as officers if the occasion de- 
manded. And furthermore our Guard regi- 
ments would not turn out with skeleton 
companies, but their ranks would be filled 
with competent men, not 16 and 18-year-old 
boys who often lose their head in a pinch 
and which is one of the causes why the 
Guard is in such ill-repute. 

Here’s wishing that copies of Mr. 
Thomas’ article could be sent to all of our 
senators and representatives, both National 
and State, as I believe it would set them 
thinking. iW. C. 

Washington. 


Note—In the days of the cave man the 
man who was physically stronger than an- 
other could take from that other his habi- 
tation, his property, if he had anything in 
that line, his wife or his life itself, with 


This because of his greater 
strength. As a result the possession of 
even a breechclout or a banana, which 
might be desired by another, was a source 
of danger, and sinful accumulations of 
property were not common or encouraged. 
In fact, anything and everything belonged 
to the strong and the only way of retain- 
ing anything except the eaten meal was to 
become a serf of the strong. 

Later they learned that by a combination 
of several of the smaller men they might 
do up the big fellow and thus protect them- 
selves against him. The aggressions of the 
bully thus forced the formation of a league, 
or alliance between the common people, 
pursuant to which certain rules of conduct 
were prescribed for the members of the 
community, and the members, except the 
bully, mutually agreed that the cause of 
one was the cause of all, and violations of 
law were punished by the organized force 
of the community overcoming the indi- 
vidual force of the malefactor. Each mem- 
ber of che community was entitled to the 
strength of all the other members in pro- 
tecting him; and the price he owed and 
paid for this protection,was his assistance 
in protecting others against violations of 


impunity. 
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law. It likewise developed that when mem- 
bers of neighboring communities raided 
the village the combined organized 
strength of the village was more efficient 
for protection than were the individual 
efforts of the different citizens. Thus was 
developed and laid upon man the obliga- 
tion of lending his strength to the com- 
munity, first to put down unlawful depreda- 
tions by individual lawbreakers at home, 
and second, to defend the community from 
outside attack. Being protected by this 
plan he owed to it his support and the 
strength of his arm. 

The first condition was savagery; the 
second is civilization. The compact of the 
community with the individual that it will 
protect him in his life, liberty and property, 
and the compact of the individual with the 
community that he will. lend his aid to the 
enforcement of its laws, by force if neces- 
sary, is the Alpha and Omega of civiliza- 
tion. In savagery safety lay only in the 
naked skin, the shelterless bed and the 
empty hand. There was no incentive to 
acquire anything which could not be swal- 
lowed on the spot, for the mere possession 
of property endangered life. With the com- 
ing of civilization, and the security of life 
and property derived from the law, came 
an incentive to work and to save, since 
such self-sacrifice might be rewarded by 
subsequent enjoyment of the fruits of in- 
dustry and thrift. Men worked and saved 
and their lives were actually rendered 
happier and more comfortable thru the use 
of the goods thus acquired. 

But the price imposed for the transition 
from savagery and want to civilization and 
comfort was the duty to assist in the en- 
forcement of the law. It would not enforce 
itself, hence the necessity of the posse 
comitatus, vigilance committee, or other 
forms of organized force by which civilized 
communities have protected themselves 
against the human wolves in their midst. 
This duty has been laid upon all physically 
capable of performing it, as a last resort, 
but the higher development of the science 
of government has provided from the citi- 
zenship an organized body of men charged 
with this duty in the first instance, and 
only when they are unable to cope with the 
situation is the call for all men issued. To 
this organized body of men is delegated the 
duty of enforcing the laws, or, in other 
words, bearing the banner of civilization. 
They and they alone stand between our 
homes and firesides and primal savagery, 
whether they be uniformed policemen, 
sheriffs, posse comitatus, National Guard 
or regular army. This is their function— 
their sacred trust, 

Our contributor, who requests that his 
name be withheld from publication, states 
in substance that he cannot be consistent, 
and retain the respect of his fellowmen, if 
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he is associated with those who assume the 
duty of safeguarding the lives and property 
of their fellowmen against the criminal 
classes, or support civilization against 
savagery; who engage to interpose their 
breasts between the bullets, brickbats, 
knives or clubs of the human wolves, and 
the wives, children and homes of their fel- 
lowmen, and whe spend largely of their 
time in rendering themselves efficient to 
discharge this duty, for no pecuniary com- 
pensation at all. What is there in his phy- 
sical, mental or moral makeup which is 
inconsistent with putting down outlawry, 
murder and destruction? Who are his fel- 
lowmen whose respect is lost in case he 
defends civilization against savage rapine? 
Whose finger of hatred and eye of scorn is 
pointed at a man because he is known to 
stand for civilization, law and human 
rights as against brute force, plunder and 
murder? It would be interesting if he 
would name the individuals or classes 
whom he has in mind. It is certainly not 
the general public, as they appreciate law 
and order in the place of anarchy. 

“No rogue e’er felt the halter draw, with 
good opinion of the law” is an old saw, but 
it would seem that it might here make a 
nick in memory of himself, his particular 
brand of fellowmen, and the particular 
audience for whose good opinion he cares. 

His complaint against the National 
Guard is that it is called out upon strike 
and riot duty. With a refreshing frankness 
he classes strikes and riots together as one 
and inseparable. While too frequently this 
is the case, it is not because of the essence 
of the two institutions. A strike may be 
justified, and it is certainly every man’s 
privilege to refuse to work for another 
man. The alternative of this is slavery. 
It is likewise his right to endeavor by 
peaceful suasion to induce others to re- 
fuse to work for him. Thus far and no 
farther does the strike go. The strike 
alone never calls for the intervention of 
the National Guard. 

A riot, on the other hand, both in law, 
in morals, and in principle, is an entirely 
different proposition. This is an aggrega- 
tion of individuals ‘banded together to do 
violent, unlawful, physical harm to the per- 
sons or property, or both, of others. The 
rioter is a man who has, for the time being, 
reverted to the savage, setting at defiance 
the laws of civilization; defying them by 
brute force, and endeavoring to apply the 
code of the cave man that might makes 
right; that they must be given of another's 
goods or they will take or destroy those 
goods by force. In other words, it is high- 
way robbery with the element of secrecy 
omitted. Rioters, if strong enough to over- 
power the civilized element, will rob and 
murder at will. 

The National Guardsman merely stands 
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between the community and this temporary 
reversion to primal savagery. It restrains 
the human wolf from rending and tearing 
those of its fellow creatures whose life or 
goods it covets.. If a man-eating tiger in- 
vaded the community would it be a dis- 
grace for a man to meet, challenge and 
kill it, thus protecting his fellowmen? 
Every bit as much as to suppress a riot, 
and the man would as well thus earn the 
contempt of his fellowmen as does the 
National Guard when it stops the rioters. 
And this applies not only to those riots so 
frequent in some portions of our country 
commonly known as “lynching bees,” but 
to those growing out of strikes as well. It 
is the latter class to which our contributor 
evidently refers, so we will discuss it some- 
what, 

During that memorable period of experi- 
mentation beginning with the year 1893 
and ending in 1897, popularly known as 
“Cleveland hard times,” the individual 
most sought after was the employer. He 
has been somewhat in demand during the 
past two years, altho less so at present, 
owing to the great demand for war muni- 
tions from abroad. Many thousands of 
men, during that period, would not take 
the trouble to cross the street to avoid 
meeting a man who might offer them 
wages in exchange for their services. In 
some few instances some men might have 
so far forgotten themselves as to cross the 
street with a view to engaging him in con- 
versation. In fact, many thousands have 
worn their shoes thru in attempting to 
meet him for a little informal talk. All of 
which proves that there cannot be anything 
criminal per se in one man exchanging a 
certain sum of money with another for a 
certain number of hours’ work. 

When the seeker after employment 
meets the man who has need for his serv- 
ices they should be permitted to make a 
bargain with just as great freedom as 
when a man goes to a grocer and buys a 
pound of butter. The employer has the 
right to refuse to hire the man, and the 
man has the right to refuse to work for 
the employer. Each has the right to fix 
the terms upon which their relations shall 
depend, as much as the grocer has to fix 
the price upon the butter and the customer 
to agree to buy and pay it. Neither is act- 
ing under any coercion for which the other 
is responsible, whatever their individual 
needs may be. 

Such being the case, it would be per- 
fectly competent for the parties to agree 
to a hiring for a day, a week, a month or 
a year. Likewise it is perfectly proper to 
agree that at the end of the term the con- 
tract shall cease. In case either refuse to 
perform the contract during its term, with- 
out good and sufficient cause, he is guilty 
of a breach of contract and amenable to 
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the law; all of which is as it should be. 

Likewise it is perfectly proper for the 
parties to agree upon the sum which shall 
be paid for the services, and upon this 
agreement might be engrafted a further 
provision that such sum shall be in full 
payment for those services. In fact, this 
is understood when the contract is made, 
and if the employer should require a writ- 
ten agreement that upon the payment of 
the stipulated wage such payment should 
fully satisfy any and every claim, of every 
kind or nature, legal, moral or equitable, 
no man would call it unfair. No employer 
should be forced, when hiring an employé, 
to transfer to that employé any part of the 
ownership of his business, or his position 
as the head and general manager thereof. 
The salary may be made the sole compen- 
sation of the employé, 

If these views are correct, and if a man 
has engaged his services for a defin’te 
time, at a definite rate of compensa ~.i 
which compensation is agreed to be in cull 
payment for such services, and such com- 
pensation is paid in full, by what right can 
we say to that employé that he must make 
another contract similar to this at the ex- 
piration of this? If the employé performs 
his contract during the time specified he 
is entitled to quit upon its completion. To 
hold that the employer might burn the 
employé’s house, destroy his property and 
assault and beat his person in case he re- 
fused to continue under the completed con- 
tract would be subversive of justice and 
mean simple slavery. The employé has a 
right to quit when his work is done. Like- 
wise if the employer should discharge the 
employé before the term is completed, the 
employé has the entire machinery of our 
courts to collect his pay for the balance 
of his term, and the courts always afford 
him relief. Thus we find the rights of the 
employé completely safeguarded. 

If those propositions be true, why should 
the employer be subjected to a different 
rule? When he has paid the employé in 
full for the full term for which he was em- 
ployed, why should not the contract be 
terminated if he desires it? Why should 
he be required, because he has made one 
contract which has been fully performed in 
all its parts, to make another, and fre- 
quently different, contract to succeed it? 
Why should he not have the same privilege 
as the employé to terminate the relation 
upon the termination of the contract? 

The usual history of those riots, the sup- 
pression of which so offends our friend, is 
substantially as follows: The employer 
hires the employé for a term which shall 
last as long as agreeable to. both. Some- 
times for a definite term. The employé be- 
comes dissatisfied with the conditions. He 
has a right to quit and’no one can com- 
plain if he does quit. He is paid in full 
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for all services which he has rendered. 
Both parties have, unless the employé was 
under contract for a definite time and thus 
breaks his contract, fully performed the 
duties which they owe each other. There 
should be no cause for ill-feeling between 
them, But the employé, together with his 
fellow employés, strikes, leaves the place 
and refuses to work. This is his right, and 
in so doing he is beyond criticism. He 
may be a patriot and a National Guards- 
man and there is nothing inconsistent be- 
tween his act and his membership. But 
he does not own his former employer’s 
business, nor has his former employer 
either in law, equity or morals, forfeited 
his right to continue his business with such 
other employés as may be willing to work 
for him. Here the trouble begins. 

Our former law-abiding employé bands 
together with others and becomes a rioter. 
He assaults men, beats them, sometimes 
murders them. He destroys so much of his 
former employer’s property as he can. He 
reverts to the primal savage of the wolf 
pack because he is denied that which does 
not belong to him, and which does belong 
to others. The more damage he can do to 
his former employer the better it suits him. 

The writer has seen men attacked in the 
street by a mob and beaten almost into in- 
sensibility, and property destroyed without 
hesitation. .He has seen policemen turn 
their backs while it was going on, and re- 
fuse to make an arrest. He has seen the 
khaki-clad members of the National Guard 
arrive and transform streets wherein life 
and property was not safe into orderly 
thoroughfares, after a contemptible, cow- 
ardly sheriff, a mayor of the same stripe, 
and a police force supposed to preserve law 
and order but openly turning their backs 
upon the most atrocious assaults, had let 
mobs run riot in the streets for three days. 
With the National Guard it was not a ques- 
tion of the labor vote, the Irish vote, the 
German vote, anybody’s political future or 
anybody’s graft. Their job was to restore 
and preserve order, and to that one job 
they applied themselves, and those slim 
Guardsmen produced order out of the chaos 
winked at by the salaried protectors of the 
city. The one bulwark of society against 
savagery was the National Guard. This is 
no isolated experience, but is the common 
story of labor disputes. 

By what reason, when that employer had 
performed his whole contract with his em- 
ployés, should they be permitted to destroy 
his property or his business? Why is 
crime committed during labor disputes dif- 
ferent from crime committed at other 
times? If crime should be suppressed 
when no labor dispute is pending, why not 
when one is pending? Upon what principle 
of justice or common sense is the sacred 
right to riot based? Should riots be sup- 
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pressed? If so, by whom, after the civil 
authorities have failed? Is it any more a 
disgrace to suppress riots during labor 
troubles than at other times? If so, why? 

Our friend confesses to entertaining a 
“patriotic” impulse. We consider patriot- 
ism as pertaining, not to the real estate, 
but to the community, the civil organiza- 
tion of which we are a part. We do not 
swear allegiance to a certain number of 
square miles of the earth’s surface, or to 
certain fields, streams or mountains, but to 
the constitution of the United States and 
to the constitution and laws of the state 
in which we live. These, in the last an- 
alysis, amount to the people of the nation 
and state. And we swear our allegiance 
to those people in their collective rather 
than in their individual capacity—to the 
laws and rules which they have adopted 
for their protection and under which they 
live. And whether we swear allegiance or 
not, there is where we owe our allegiance. 
Were our friend assaulted or robbed would 
he invoke the law for his protection? 
Would he make use of the protection which 
it affords? If so, he most certainly owes 
it allegiance, and “patriotism” is the appre- 
ciation of our obligation to the community 
for the protection of the laws which it has 
provided for that purpose. It is not merely 
shooting at-a mark with ammunition fur- 
nished gratis. 

And if we are correct in our assumption 
that patriotism means devotion to the gov- 
ernment and not to the soil itself, it follows 
that the patriot should be willing to sustain 
that organization which he so dearly loves. 
Were our friend asked he would probably 
confess a willingness to serve in an army 
engaged in repelling a foreign foe, and thus 
preserving that constitution and those 
laws, which are the embodiment of the 
people, from destruction. 

Are our laws and our civilization to be 
preserved from certain forms of destruc- 
tion only and left to go to destruction by 
other routes? Is destruction from internal 
causes to be looked upon complacently 
while destruction from outward causes 
should be resisted? Fifty years ago men 
were considered patriotic when they rallied 
by millions to preserve our constitution and 
laws from destruction by an internal foe. 
Were they mistaken then? Were fingers 
of scorn and eyes of hatred pointed at the 
boys in blue because they fought an in- 
ternal instead of a foreign foe? Was it 
consistent with their sentiments, and did 
they retain the respect of their fellowmen, 
during their long campaigns while they 
rotted on the Peninsula, held the bloody 
angle at Gettysburg and Cold Harbor, 
climbed Lookout Mountain or hewed their 
way thru the Wilderness? 

If patriotism means a devotion to prin- 
ciples rather than to real estate; to our 
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people, our institutions and our govern- 
ment, rather than to our soil, our rocks and 
our streams, then the first duty of the 
patriot is to preserve those institutions, 
that people and that government from all 
attacks, from within as well as from with- 
out. The man who hesitates to put down 
a riot is just as deficient in patriotism as 
he who hesitates to repel a foreign foe; and 
the man who lends aid or sympathy to a 
rioter, whether or not during a labor dis- 
pute, is just as much a traitor to the coun- 
try and to civilization as he who lends 
similar aid and sympathy to a foreign foe 
whose guns may be thundering at our 
doors. 

You may have friends and neighbors in 
that mob. Brother fought brother and 
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father fought son during the Civil war, and 
the duty to uphold the constitution and 
laws of the United States and of your state 
is just as strong upon you as it was upon 
the boys of ’61; and you always have the 
consolation of knowing that if they were 
not there they would not be hurt, that 
they should not be there at all, and that 
you were a man and not a coward or a 
traitor. 

May God help the man whose self-respect 
would be injured, or who associates with 
persons who would regard him less highly, 
because he is willing to uphold our civi- 
lization to the extent of playing a man’s 
part in the National Guard; and may God 
help the country which possesses many of 
that kind of “patriots.”—Editor of Arms 
and Ammunition Department. 


Accurate Revolver Shooting 


Chauncey Thomas. 


In other places in Outdoor Life I have 
given examples of C. M. McCutcheon’s 
work with the revolvers of various kinds, 
so as to establish a rough practical stand- 
ard whereby other shooters, using a stop- 
watch, can gauge their own rapid-fire rate 
with the six gun. These tests were, of 
course, for speed only, at a “man-target,”’ 
roughly producing war or other actual 
fighting conditions. But the revolver is 
also used in practical work as a game gun, 
and in this work we usually have more 
time but require very close shooting. 

Fortunately, the target records of vari- 
ous expert shots give us this standard. 
But these records are usually expressed in 
percentages, and I for one always forget 
just how large the bullseye is. For in- 
stance, a score of “ninety-seven” means 
nothing much to me, nor to thousands of 
others, who seldom or never face the 
ringed standard revolver target. But to hit 
a 3%-inch circle eight times out of ten 
shots at fifty yards, this gives all of us 
something we can readily understand, and 
reduce to that universal standard—the tin 
can. This kind of shooting means a cotton- 
tail rabbit eight times out of ten at fifty 
yards, which every hunter knows is mighty 
good shooting even for the .22 rifle. Most 
of us cannot do even that good, but F. J. 
Dreher does it more or less regularly, 
which little habit has made him the cham- 
pion slow-fire revolver shot of the world, 
just as McCutcheon is the rapid-fire expert. 

The official revolver target on which all 
scores are made has an 8-inch bullseye at 
fifty yards. We care nothing for official 
scores here, nor for the fineness of a point 
or two, but will confine ourselves to that 
8-inch black bullseye. If a man in outdoor 
practical shooting misses an 8-inch ring at 


fifty yards, taking all the time he wants to 
shoot, we will call it a clean miss. In fact, 
good revolver shots at slow-fire seldom 
miss this black 8-inch circle, and as such 
it counts eight. But inside this black are 
two other rings, the inner one measuring 
just 31%4 inches across, and this counts ten. 
That is the end of our empty corn can at 
fifty yards, or the cottontail, sitting facing 
us, or perhaps even a jack rabbit’s head. 
The 8-inch black circle, of course, means a 
deer’s heart shot. 

Last April Dreher established a new 
world’s record at this kind of six-gun shoot- 
ing by getting a score of “ninety-seven” on 
the bullseye we have just been talking 
about. He got his first shot in the 34-inch 
circle—a ‘“ten”—the next shot was over 
near the edge of the 8-inch black circle, 
and counted “eight.” The next shot was 
better, and counted “nine.” That was three 
shots. Then he put the next seven shots 
squarely into that 3%-inch center circle, a 
“ten” each time. Total, ninety-seven. 
This was an official shoot, and the record, 
properly certified to, is now officially re- 
corded as the world’s record in slow re- 
volver fire. The best previous record at 
exactly the same game was held by Alfred 
Lane, of New York, with a score of “ninety- 
six,” so Dreher “saw and raised him” one 
point, 

The margin is too close to mean much 
either way, as next time Lane or some 
other crack shot may hoist the bet still 
another point, or both Dreher and Lane 
and others may fall behind a point or two. 
The limit of accuracy of the revolver is 
too broad to charge such narrow margins 
as one or two points entirely to personal 
skill. This is said, not in any way to cast 
anything at Dreher’s splendid work, but 
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merely as a matter of general information 
for us outsiders, many of whom do not 
keep ever in mind that the revolver, even 
in a machine rest, can easily vary always 
one, and often two, and occasionally even 
three points on the standard target, due to 
ammunition, wind, and other conditions. To 
put all shots in the center circle of 3% 
inches is machine rest shooting with any 
revolver. 

Thus a good hold for each of the ten shots, 
that would give a total score of “100,” if 
the revolver shot perfectly, could easily fall 
off one point for each shot, or to a total of 
only “ninety,” and all be due to the natural 
variation of the revolver, and not the 
shooter’s fault at all. On the other hand, 
if the shooter held a bit off the center, and 
would get only a “nine” with a perfect re- 
volver in consequence of this faulty hold- 
ing, the variation of the revolver might 
easily correct the fault in holding, and 
register him a “ten.” 

This is borne out by the pistol records, 
in contrast to revolver records. Thus the 
pistol record on the same target and for 
the same distance as the revolver target 
above, is “196” out of a possible “200’”— 
that is, counting a possible “ten” for each 
of the twenty shots fired—and “291” out of 
a possible “300,” for thirty shots fired, each 
of which might have counted a “ten.” 

Reduce this twenty and_ thirty-shot 
official pistol score to a ten-shot basis, 
and we get “ninety-eight” and “ninety- 
seven.” So we see that Dreher’s recent 
revolver record of “ninety-seven” equals 
the pistol record of “ninety-seven,” but 
with this difference, the pistol kept up that 
rate for thirty shots, while Dreher’s re- 
volver did it for only ten shots, and score 
to score, the longer the string of shots the 
more difficult the performance. Thus a 
man might get a bullseye the very first 
shot with a round ball in a shotgun, and 
equal the best rifle shot, but 100 shots on 
each side would show far different results. 

This is also shown by a score (on a ten- 
shot basis) of “ninety-eight” for the pistol 
for twenty shots, but only “ninety-seven” 
when thirty shots are fired. And every 
shot knows that it is harder to average 
“ninety-seven” for thirty shots than it is 
“ninety-eight” for twenty shots. Roughly 
speaking, of course, and for practical every- 
day outdoor shooting, day in and day out, 
I would make a guess that “ninety-nine” 
for ten shots, “ninety-eight” for twenty 
shots, and “ninety-seven” for thirty shots 
was about equally good shooting, with the 
chances, if anything, in favor of the lower 
average and the longer string of shots. 
Just as accident might easily give a man 
a perfect score of “ten” for one shot, so 
accident might easily give him “ninety- 
nine” for ten shots, when his usual shoot- 
ing would perhaps be about “ninety-five,” 
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but an accident would not give a man an 
average of “ninety-seven” over thirty shots. 
So I for one would say that the longer 
string and the lower average was the best 
shooting, all things considered. 

By all this I am trying to show that it is 
very hard to compare scores, unless the 
conditions are exactly the same. Geometry 
and arithmetic alone will not do, as it is 
harder to hit an 8-inch circle at 100 yards 
than it is a 4inch circle at fifty yards, 
and quite impossible to hit a 40-inch circle 
at 1,000 yards, all revolver shooting, of 
course. Wind, light, etc., enter into the 
longer ranges, so doubling the target if we 
double the distance is by no means strik- 
ing an average on which to base a com- 
parison of scores at various ranges. It is 
all right on paper, but not in practice. 

So to get back to world’s champions as 
a standard of revolver shooting, if you can 
hit a 31¢-inch circle at fifty yards seven 
times out of ten shots, then you are in the 
world-beater class. If you can do it half 
the time, you are a mighty good shot, bet- 
ter than ninety-nine out of 100 men who 
carry and shoot a six-gun. If you cannot 
hit the 8-inch circle practically every shot 
at fifty yards, under favorable conditions 
of wind, light, revolver, ammunition, etc., 
of course, then you are not even an aver- 
age good shot. Taking all the time you 
want to shoot, of course. 

Now most men cannot hit the 8-inch 
bullseye at fifty yards half time, and the 
flat fact remains that, compared to what 
is possible with a revolver, most men are 
poor shots. To hit the 8-inch circle every 
time at fifty yards under the best condi- 
tions is about my limit, if indeed I can de- 
pend on myself to do even that good. I 
give my own shooting here in comparison 
with Dreher’s world’s record work, merely 
as a basis of comparison for others, just 
as I did in the rapid-fire tests with Mc- 
Cutcheon. Taken all in all, McCutcheon 
can shoot about three times faster than I 
can, and Dreher can shoot about three 
times straighter, counting things as an 
everyday man in the open shoots, and 
ignoring the fine points of “bullet bil- 
liards” on the ringed target. By this 
I mean that McCutcheon would kill 
about three times as many rabbits as I 
could, considering that said rabbits dived 
into their holes P. D. Q. after we saw them, 
and Dreher would kill about three rabbits 
to my one, if we each had plenty of time 
to shoot, but could not get much nearer 
than about fifty yards. 

Under war, hold-up, police or other such 
conditions, however, in the dark, uphill and 
down, foot and horseback, I am almost in- 
clined to think I could hold my own with 
either of them. This does not mean that 
I am therefore in the world-beaters’ class, 
but that under all kinds of conditions the 
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world champions are necessarily reduced 
to almost the general average. On equal 
terms, I mean, Bill Hickok could have 
killed McCutcheon and Dreher in a shoot- 
ing scrape of two to one. Or Jesse James 
could probably have done the same thing. 
Or Texas Charlie, or a few other old-timer 
smoke-wagon artists, exceedingly light on 
the trigger. Hickok, James, Texas Charlie, 
Billy-the-Kid, and others of their kind were 
“two-gun” men and did not aim at all, but 
were snap-shots. And at snap shooting, or 
with two guns, neither McCutcheon nor 
Dreher is any better than any beginner, 
as neither of them have ever practiced 
that feature of revolver shooting. Nor 
from horseback, either. 

So take it all in all, the old-timer, pound- 
ing along through the hills and gullies with 
his pony and his .45 may not be so bad 
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after all. Just as Haines, in the English 
army shoots, would probably come out 
somewhere near the tail end, but send him 
out after the meat against various expert 
military range shots, and I think Haines 
would be the most likely to bring in the 
supper. Or for all kinds of rifle work, from 
seals to elephants, from galloping Sioux to 
side-jumping Malays, from squirrels to 
bull’s-eyes, from antelope and mountain 
sheep to glass balls and grizzlies, I believe 
I would match Haines, Dr. Van Schaick, 
McGuire, and my two brothers—as a team 
—on mountain and sea, in desert and 
forest, Arctic and jungle—night, twilight 
and day—against a team of any five spe- 
cialists with the rifle in the world. In 
short, “the best shot” does not exist; it 
all depends on conditions. Shooting, like 
everything else, is relative. 


The Old and The New .45-70 
George M. Dudley. 


In response to the editorial in the July 
issue of Outdoor Life, in which the editor 
so cordially invites the confidences of its 
readers as to their experiences, the writer, 
made bold by the assertion that no bricks 
will be heaved, ventures to elucidate as to 
six-guns. 

Just about the time that the single vs. 
double-action war broke out I decided that 
I needed a piece of artillery for the double 
purpose of home protection and as an aux- 
iliary side-kick on occasional trips afield; 
and, as I decided that Haines & Co. had the 
better of the argument, I purchased a Fron- 
tier model Colt of .41 caliber, 74-inch 
barrel. 

Starting in with black-powder shells, 
trouble came thick and fast; fifteen rounds 
served to tie the gun up fore and aft, four 
out of five primers punctured, fouling the 
hammer-slot to the extent that only by the 
aid of a handy rock could I cock the ham- 
mer, and the gun was all fogged up inside 
and out. That let me out as far as black 
powder was concerned, so I turned to 
smokeless, which proved a very ladylike, 
but much cleaner load; then in turn came 
semi-smokeless, which proved the best of 
the lot in many ways, but sadly lacked en- 
ergy, and the primers still continued to 
puncture. 

Eventually I discovered that the cylinder 
revolved between shots so that I was un- 
able to get more than three or four succes- 
sive shots out of a chamberful. I thought I 
saw light in one of Chauncey Thomas’ ar- 
ticles, and reinforced the cylinder-stop 
spring with another on top of it, but that 
didn’t improve matters. I also had several 
experiences similar to those described in 
a recent article by Mr. Thomas, i, e., a 
cartridge would explode with nearly as loud 


a report and heft of recoil as a toy cap 
pistol, and unburned powder grain scattered 
the length of the barrel; in fact, the com- 
bustion of the smokeless load was rarely if 
ever complete; in each instance the “squib” 
shots occurred when shooting at a point 
below the horizontal. 

Trouble was with one, or a combination 
of three things—primer, powder and bullet. 
As to which, you can search me; that is for 
the fair-haired technical ones to figure out. 
But, in spite of its drawbacks, I hung onto 
the old-timer, partly through sentiment and 
because of its many good points, until re- 
cently, when a series of robberies and genu- 
ine hold-ups occurred in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the home camp. As it is two miles 
to town and nearly:a quarter of a mile to 
the nearest dwelling, I deemed it wise to get 
a gun that would not only function properly, 
but that had “stopping” qualities as well. 

After looking the field over thoroughly, I 
ultimately purchased a Colt New Service, 
.44-40, 5%-inch barrel with plain sights. 
Wrong? Possibly; but, up to date, I feel 
very happy as to my choice. 

The new gun was a trifle awkward to 
handle at first, but after daily practice I find 
I can bring it into action fully as quickly 
and readily as the old gun. I like the long 
grip very much, and with the 514-inch barrel, 
the balance is all I desire; the trigger-pull 
is wellnigh perfect and the hammer-throw is 
shorter and much quicker than the single 
action. 

The swing-out cylinder is a joy in respect 
to loading, ejecting and ease of cleaning, 
and the safety lock is a valuable feature to 
me, as I never loaded but five chambers in 
the old gun, allowing the hammer to rest 
on the empty one. 

With the advent cf the new gun my 
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marksmanship has improved very notice- 
ably; I am not interested in target work, 
but do like to shake the loads out at fence 
posts and Mr. Thomas’ favorites under 
varying conditions in the endeavor to co- 
ordinate speed with accuracy. 

After using those miserable .41 cartridges 
the Winchester .44 metal-patched smokeless 
ammunition is a revelation; it certainly has 
the punch, speed and accuracy for all prac- 
tical purposes, and is, withal, a very pleas- 
ant load to shoot. 

The editor’s remarks following Mr. A. C. 
Rowell’s excellent article in the June num- 
ber disturbed me to the extent of writing 
to the Winchester people for further light 
upon the subject of bulk smokeless. Their 
answer I append, in part, as doubtless it 
will interest those who are using that type 
of ammunition: 

“Dear Sir:—Our .32, .38 and .44 W. C. F. 
cartridges are loaded with a bulk powder 
which is to a certain extent susceptible to 
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moisture absorption, but when the powder 
is loaded in the cartridge and the bullet 
securely seated, it could only be affected by 
very abnormal conditions, and certainly not 
by ordinary changes in temperature. We do 
not hesitate to recommend the use of the 
smokeless powder cartridges loaded by us 
in any good rifle or revolver. 

“WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO.” 


That helps some. The .44 cartridges that 
I am using (factory loading) are loaded, not 
with a white, but a dark, slate-colored pow- 
der; it is very quick, and the combustion is 
perfect; not a grain of unburned powder 
have I discovered. 

Concluding, I can honestly say that I 
deeply regret my experience with the Old 
Reliable has not paralleled that of Mr. Ro- 
well’s: no advice or suggestions have been 
intended: I have aspersioned no man’s gun 
but my own, and if my remarks meet not 
with approval, don’t blame me—take a shy 
at the editor for printing them. 

Pennsylvania. 


The Small Game Rifle 
By A. H. Sawins, M. D. 


To make a single missile hit and kill, 

Reflects a hunter’s keenest joy and skill. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—The rifle, taking 
it all in all, is probably the most wonderful 
instrument that has ever been developed in 
the history of the world. It is the one in- 
strument of warfare against which no 
criticism has been urged. It stands 
supreme in the field of sports, both for 
game and practice. 

Think of boring a %-inch hole thru six 
feet of solid pine so quickly that the human 
senses cannot measure the time, and that, 
too, by merely touching a hair trigger so 
lightly that it can scarcely be felt; of 
dropping the largest game animal or beast 
of prey in his tracks almost without regard 
to distance. 

But I am making wild shots, it is the 
small game rifle that claims our attention. 
The repeating rifle and the .22 long rifle 
cartridge constitute the outfit generally 
sought for small game. Personally I am 
not very enthusiastic about either of these, 
but before describing my favorite gun and 
cartridge I wish to say that altogether too 
much promiscuous shooting, with the .22 
repeater, is done by boys and reckless 
hunters. 

Several boys of a daredevil age abroad 
together with .22 rifles firing at everything 
that offers a seductive mark (and nearly 
everything does under such circumstances) 
are about as unsafe as a Fourth of July 
celebration in a Texas cattle camp, and 
such expeditions should be discouraged in 
some substantial way by every true sports- 


man. No boy, or person whomsoever, for 
that matter, should be allowed afield with 
a gun until he has been trained to handle 
firearms and been instructed in their use 
and danger. And it should be made a penal 
offense to carry any kind of gun, be it 
rifle, shotgun or revolver, without first 
having filed a certificate of such training 
or instruction with the game commissioner 
of the state or some other officer of public 
trust. 

Some uniform system of training should 
be established by the government, state or 
public school system, and regular teachers 
trained for this special work. To this 
course might be added some other useful 
branch, such as natural history, and then 
all, both male and female, who wished to 
use firearms of any sort or in any manner 
should be required to take this course of 
training, which should be free to all Ameri- 
can subjects. Then add to the penal code 
merely the requirements of the registration 
of a certificate to the effect that the appli- 
cant is familiar with revolvers, rifles and 
shotguns and is qualified to carry and to 
use them with due consideration for the 
safety to human life, to animals, and to 
property. 

The gross carelessness which we see 
every day with firearms makes one shud- 
der for the public’s safety, such conduct 
as firing against or thru old sheds or 
vacant buildings before inspecting them, 
shooting at sign boards, behind which some- 
one may be standing, sitting or lying. Only 
the other day a party of young people were 
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preparing to do some rifle practice by plac- 
ing a target on a small tree, fastening 
the target five or six feet from the ground. 
Before they began firing, however, I in- 
formed them that about a hundred yards 
beyond the tree was a public road running 
thru the brush and timber and should some- 
one miss the tree a passerby might be shot, 
and suggested that they place the target 
on the root or base of the tree near the 
ground if they desired to shoot in that 
direction. By so doing they would have a 
much broader stop for their bullets and 
should the tree be missed the missile would 
strike the leaf-mould and do no damage. 
These suggestions were cheerfully com- 
plied with and the practice went on with 
happy results, 

Nearly all accidents, with firearms, are 
the results of carelessness, and the care- 
lessness is as often the result of ignorance 
in handling them. Such follies as snapping 
a revolver or automatic pistol without first 
examining the chamber to see whether or 
not it contains a cartridge, dragging a gun 
by its muzzle from a boat, wagon, automo- 
bile or thru a wire fence and a hundred 
other fool-hardy things, is self-evident that 
the culprit was never taught to handle 
guns, 

Ninety-five per cent of all accidents with 
guns could be avoided by some such sys- 
tematic training as I have suggested above, 
and the expense would not be great. 

There is such a multiplicity of guns with 
actions of all descriptions and even some 
without description that nobody can get a 
general knowledge of even those in most 
common use without a systematic study of 
them. 

America, it seems to me, has a greater 
junk-heap of useless or, at any rate, need- 
less firearms than all the rest of the world 
combined and new ones are being put 
upon the market each year. We, as Ameri- 
cans, love freedom with all that the word 
implies, but in this particular too much 
freedom is permitted, because such a va- 
riety of firearms is needless and helps not 
the public but only a few subjects who 
manufacture and sell them, and _ since 
laws are supposed to safeguard the public 
and not merely a few individuals, some re- 
striction should be placed upon this indis- 
criminate manufacture, sale and use of 
guns. However, among this array of guns 
there are some good ones and every sports- 
man may be suited. 

In the use of small game rifles two 
classes of shooters are observed. One 
shoots deliberately, the other’ shoots 
quickly. The deliberate shooter is able to 
control his nerves and muscles and to hold 
steadily, or in other words, to compel the 
alignments of his sights to stay fixed upon 
_ the game or target while he gradually 
presses the trigger. He is more accurate 
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and constant in his shooting than the shap 
shot or quick shooter. The snap shot is 
one who, not being able to concentrate his 
attention on the business in hand, is com- 
pelled to shoot quickly. In the selection 
of an arm he is very apt to choose the re- 
peating or the automatic rifle because with 
half a dozen reserve shots he stands some 
chance of hitting his game and, having suc- 
ceeded on two or three occasions in scor- 
ing a hit by means of this fusillade, he 
ever after swears by the repeater. 

Still there is a certain fascination in 
this quick method of shooting. It is lots of 
fun to try at moving game with the rifle, 
and success will sometimes crown our ef- 
forts. Perhaps the better way to learn 
shooting is by the deliberate method, com- 
pelling the sight to stay steadily on the 
object while the trigger is gradually 
pressed back. After one thoroughly mas- 
ters the principles of rifle shooting he may 
speed up and finally acquire the ability 
to get an accurate aim quickly. 

Personally I prefer the single shot rifle 
for all game and practice where the rim 
fire ammunition is used, and the bolt ac- 
tion repeater for large game where the 
high power ammunition is used. 

Probably the best all-round rim-fire cart- 
ridge on the market today for small game 
shooting is the .22-7-45 Winchester. It has 
the correct killing power for a greater va- 
riety of small game, birds and animals, 
than any other of the rim fire clan. 

This cartridge, however, as put out by 
the factories, is not quite so accurate as 
either the .22 long rifle or the .25-10 Stev- 
ens. Its slight inaccuracy is due to its 
shell being strongly crimped into its bul- 
let. This cartridge was originally de- 
signed for a repeating rifle, and, by the 
way, since the country has been flooded 
with repeating rifles the cartridge facto- 
ries have changed many of the rim fire 
cartridges until now, so far as I know, not 
a single rim fire cartridge is on the mar- 
ket which is not crimped, even the .25-10 
Stevens. 

The crimping of the shell on a lead bul- 
let in these cartridges is not necessary, not 
even when used in the tubular form of 
magazine rifles, because there is almost no 
recoil to the gun from the tiny cartridges 
and all that is necessary is to seat the bul- 
let snugly in the shell against a stop ring 
if desired, but without any crimp whatever. 

If the .22-7-45 Winchester cartridge were 
made in this manner it would be the most 
accurate and popular of all the small game 
cartridges, because, like the .25-10 Stev- 
ens, it is a true cartridge of sufficient size 
and, having what is known as “inside lu- 
bricant,” is clean to handle and has suffi- 
cient power to kill well at any range which 
pire thaag hold on small game, birds and an- 
imals, 
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The .22 short is accurate to twenty or 
twenty-five yards and is good for practice 
because of its cheapness, and-~ safe be- 
cause of its short range, but like the .22 
long rifle is dirty to handle (outside lu- 
bricant) and is somewhat wanting in kill- 
ing power. 

The hollow-points are not so accurate as 
the solid bullets. With this .22-7-45 Win- 
chester cartridge and a good single shot 
rifle weighing four and a half or five 
pounds, which is a very economic equip- 
ment, one has an outfit which, if he has 
learned to use it to the best advantage, 
will give the keenest enjoyment. 

After all, the gun is known by the cart- 
ridge it shoots, and if the combination of 
gun and cartridge is not accurate it is 
worse than useless. The small game rifle 
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is becoming very popular. As compared 
with the shotgun or multi-missile gun it 
is eminently more scientific as a sporting 
instrument, since the proper killing range 
of the shotgun is only about twenty yards. 
That is, generally speaking, if a bird is cen- 
tered at twenty steps or less it will be so 
shot to pieces that it will be unfit for the 
table. On the other hand if it is centered 
at forty yards or over it is not likely to 
grace the table at all, but is pretty sure 
to be wounded and left to suffer. While 
with a rifle or a mono-missile gun the kill 
is just as clean at one distance as at an- 
other; a bullet scatters no more at a hun- 
dred yards than at ten feet and the game 
is in much better shape for the table when 
shot with a single missile from a small 
bore rifle. 
Washington, 


The .22 Long-Rifle Cartridge 


Editor Outdoor Life:—At present there 
seems to be a strong desire to secure the .22 
long-rifle cartridge with a flatter trajectory, 
yet not much increase of energy. Such a 
cartridge would surely be welcomed by all 
who use a .22 rim-fire rifle, and on account 
of the great numbers in use should prove 
a very profitable cartridge for the manu- 
facturers. 

Any improvement along this line should 
not increase the cost of the cartridges over 
the price of the present product, but rather 
lower it, as the great majority of .22-caliber 
riflemen do not look favorably at high- 
priced ammunition and would decline to 
use it. 

However, as every promising idea of this 
nature has its drawback, which can prove 
detrimental either to itself or the consumer, 
we should not form hasty conclusions, but 
remember that theory and practice do not 
always agree. 

To produce a .22-caliber rim-fire cartridge 
of the high-power type would necessarily be 
more expensive than the present product; 
the shell would have to be made larger and 
stronger; the powder charge increased, and 
the bullet made of some light alloy if the 
consequent great increase of energy is to be 
avoided. 

Here is the trouble with the .22 high- 
power cartridges: they have too much en- 
ergy, which coupled with the flat trajectory, 
makes them exceedingly dangerous in a 
level or thickly settled country. A shot at 
an object in a tall tree several hundred 
yards away dare hardly be attempted, for 
in case of a miss serious harm might be 
done a mile or more away. It is claimed 
that in case of a miss the .22 high-power 
bullet will fly to pieces when shooting at 
game on the ground. This might be so at 
short ranges, but experience shows dif- 


ferent, especially at long ranges; thus a 
spent bullet might ricochet and cause dam- 
age at a great distance. 

I have nothing against any of the .22 high- 
power cartridges when used in the proper 
place, and must admit that the flat trajec- 
tory is desirable and the great energy con- 
fiding; but it takes a fellow with a rather 
long pocketbook and little care as to where 
the bullet lands to use them. Thus from 
an economic and safe standpoint they are 
not desirable for the average .22-caliber 
rifleman. 

Any increase of velocity will naturally 
increase the energy, no matter what kind 
of a bullet is used, and with an increased 
velocity goes a flatter trajectory, thus ren- 
dering the rifle more efficient by eliminat- 
ing to a great extent the factor of elevation, 
which is the cause of many misses with our 
.22 rim-fire cartridges. 

The velocity of the .22 long-rifle cartridge 
should be increased about 25 per cent. Any- 
thing less than this would be of little mo- 
ment and would leave the shooter prac- 
tically where he was before. A higher ve- 
locity than this cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected from the present .22 long-rifle cart- 
ridge, as this would require a larger and 
much stronger shell, which in turn would 
necessitate a larger chamber and a differ- 
ent pitch of rifling, thus leaving thousands 
of riflemen unable to use the improved cart- 
ridge. This would cause a higher selling 
price, as quantity is the one great factor in 
the low cost of production. The .22 Win- 
chester automatic cartridge is a good ex- 
ample of this; its price is nearly twice that 
of the .22 long rifle, yet giving less energy. 
True, the shell is a trifle larger and the 
bullet 5 grains heavier, but unpopularity is 
the main cause of the high price. 

Another reason for limiting the proposed 
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preparing to do some rifle practice by plac- 
ing a target on a small tree, fastening 
the target five or six feet from the ground. 
Before they began firing, however, I in- 
formed them that about a hundred yards 
beyond the tree was a public road running 
thru the brush and timber and should some- 
one miss the tree a passerby might be shot, 
and suggested that they place the target 
on the root or base of the tree near the 
ground if they desired to shoot in that 
direction. By so doing they would have a 
much broader stop for their bullets and 
should the tree be missed the missile would 
strike the leaf-mould and do no damage. 
These suggestions were cheerfully com- 
plied with and the practice went on with 
happy results. 

Nearly all accidents, with firearms, are 
the results of carelessness, and the care- 
lessness is as often the result of ignorance 
in handling them. Such follies as snapping 
a revolver or automatic pistol without first 
examining the chamber to see whether or 
not it contains a cartridge, dragging a gun 
by its muzzle from a boat, wagon, automo- 
bile or thru a wire fence and a hundred 
other fool-hardy things, is self-evident that 
the culprit was never taught to handle 
guns, 

Ninety-five per cent of all accidents with 
guns could be avoided by some such sys- 
tematic training as I have suggested above, 
and the expense would not be great. 

There is such a multiplicity of guns with 
actions of all descriptions and even some 
without description that nobody can get a 
general knowledge of even those in most 
common use without a systematic study of 
them. 

America, it seems to me, has a greater 
junk-heap of useless or, at any rate, need- 
less firearms than all the rest of the world 
combined and new ones are being put 
upon the market each year. We, as Ameri- 
cans, love freedom with all that the word 
implies, but in this particular too much 
freedom is permitted, because such a va- 
riety of firearms is needless and helps not 
the public but only a few subjects who 
manufacture and sell them, and _ since 
laws are supposed to safeguard the public 
and not merely a few individuals, some re- 
striction should be placed upon this indis- 
criminate manufacture, sale and use of 
guns. However, among this array of guns 
there are some good ones and every sports- 
man may be suited. 

In the use of small game rifles two 
classes of shooters are observed. One 
shoots deliberately, the other’ shoots 
quickly. The deliberate shooter is able to 
control his nerves and muscles and to hold 
steadily, or in other words, to compel the 
alignments of his sights to stay fixed upon 
_ the game or target while he gradually 
presses the trigger. He is more accurate 
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and constant in his shooting than the shap 
shot or quick shooter. The snap shot is 
one who, not being able to concentrate his 
attention on the business in hand, is com- 
pelled to shoot quickly. In the selection 
of an arm he is very apt to choose the re- 
peating or the automatic rifle because with 
half a dozen reserve shots he stands some 
chance of hitting his game and, having suc- 
ceeded on two or three occasions in scor- 
ing a hit by means of this fusillade, he 
ever after swears by the repeater. 

Still there is a certain fascination in 
this quick method of shooting. It is lots of 
fun to try at moving game with the rifle, 
and success will sometimes crown our ef- 
forts. Perhaps the better way to learn 
shooting is by the deliberate method, com- 
pelling the sight to stay steadily on the 
object while the trigger is gradually 
pressed back. After one thoroughly mas- 
ters the principles of rifle shooting he may 
speed up and finally acquire the ability 
to get an accurate aim quickly. 

Personally I prefer the single shot rifle 
for all game and practice where the rim 
fire ammunition is used, and the bolt ac- 
tion repeater for large game where the 
high power ammunition is used. 

Probably the best all-round rim-fire cart- 
ridge on the market today for small game 
shooting is the .22-7-45 Winchester. It has 
the correct killing power for a greater va- 
riety of small game, birds and animals, 
than any other of the rim fire clan. 

This cartridge, however, as put out by 
the factories, is not quite so accurate as 
either the .22 long rifle or the .25-10 Stev- 
ens. Its slight inaccuracy is due to its 
shell being strongly crimped into its bul- 
let. This cartridge was originally de- 
signed for a repeating rifle, and, by the 
way, since the country has been flooded 
with repeating rifles the cartridge facto- 
ries have changed many of the rim fire 
cartridges until now, so far as I know, not 
a single rim fire cartridge is on the mar- 
ket which is not crimped, even the .25-10 
Stevens, 

The crimping of the shell on a lead bul- 
let in these cartridges is not necessary, not 
even when used in the tubular form of 
magazine rifles, because there is almost no 
recoil to the gun from the tiny cartridges 
and all that is necessary is to seat the bul- 
let snugly in the shell against a stop ring 
if desired, but without any crimp whatever. 

If the .22-7-45 Winchester cartridge were 
made in this manner it would be the most 
accurate and popular of all the small game 
cartridges, because, like the .25-10 Stev- 
ens, it is a true cartridge of sufficient size 
and, having what is known as “inside lu- 
bricant,” is clean to handle and has suffi- 
cient power to kill well at any range which 
— hold on small game, birds and an- 
mals, 
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The .22 short is accurate to twenty or 
twenty-five yards and is good for practice 
because of its cheapness, and~ safe be- 
cause of its short range, but like the .22 
long rifle is dirty to handle (outside lu- 
bricant) and is somewhat wanting in kill- 
ing power. 

The hollow-points are not so accurate as 
the solid bullets. With this .22-7-45 Win- 
chester cartridge and a good single shot 
rifle weighing four and a half or five 
pounds, which is a very economic equip- 
ment, one has an outfit which, if he has 
learned to use it to the best advantage, 
will give the keenest enjoyment. 

After all, the gun is known by the cart- 
ridge it shoots, and if the combination of 
gun and cartridge is not accurate it is 
worse than useless. The small game rifle 
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is becoming very popular. As compared 
with the shotgun or multi-missile gun it 
is eminently more scientific as a sporting 
instrument, since the proper killing range 
of the shotgun is only about twenty yards. 
That is, generally speaking, if a bird is cen- 
tered at twenty steps or less it will be so 
shot to pieces that it will be unfit for the 
table. On the other hand if it is centered 
at forty yards or over it is not likely to 
grace the table at all, but is pretty sure 
to be wounded and left to suffer. While 
with a rifle or a mono-missile gun the kill 
is just as clean at one distance as at an- 
other; a bullet scatters no more at a hun- 
dred yards than at ten feet and the game 
is in much better shape for the table when 
shot with a single missile from a small 
bore rifle. 
Washington, 


The .22 Long-Rifle Cartridge 


Editor Outdoor Life:—At present there 
seems to be a strong desire to secure the .22 
long-rifle cartridge with a flatter trajectory, 
yet not much increase of energy. Such a 
cartridge would surely be welcomed by all 
who use a .22 rim-fire rifle, and on account 
of the great numbers in use should prove 
a very profitable cartridge for the manu- 
facturers. 

Any improvement along this line should 
not increase the cost of the cartridges over 
the price of the present product, but rather 
lower it, as the great majority of .22-caliber 
riflemen do not look favorably at high- 
priced ammunition and would decline to 
use it. 

However, as every promising idea of this 
nature has its drawback, which can prove 
detrimental either to itself or the consumer, 
we should not form hasty conclusions, but 
remember that theory and practice do not 
always agree. 

To produce a .22-caliber rim-fire cartridge 
of the high-power type would necessarily be 
more expensive than the present product; 
the shell would have to be made larger and 
stronger; the powder charge increased, and 
the bullet made of some light alloy if the 
consequent great increase of energy is to be 
avoided. 

Here is the trouble with the .22 high- 
power cartridges: they have too much en- 
ergy, which coupled with the flat trajectory, 
makes them exceedingly dangerous in a 
level or thickly settled country. A shot at 
an object in a tall tree several hundred 
yards away dare hardly be attempted, for 
in case of a miss serious harm might be 
done a mile or more away. It is claimed 
that in case of a miss the .22 high-power 
bullet will fly to pieces when shooting at 
game on the ground. This might be so at 
short ranges, but experience shows dif- 


ferent, especially at long ranges; thus a 
spent bullet might ricochet and cause dam- 
age at a great distance. 

I have nothing against any of the .22 high- 
power cartridges when used in the proper 
place, and must admit that the flat trajec- 
tory is desirable and the great energy con- 
fiding; but it takes a fellow with a rather 
long pocketbook and little care as to where 
the bullet lands to use them. Thus from 
an economic and safe standpoint they are 
not desirable for the average .22-caliber 
rifleman. 

Any increase of velocity will naturally 
increase the energy, no matter what kind 
of a bullet is used, and with an increased 
velocity goes a flatter trajectory, thus ren- 
dering the rifle more efficient by eliminat- 
ing to a great extent the factor of elevation, 
which is the cause of many misses with our 
.22 rim-fire cartridges. 

The velocity of the .22 long-rifle cartridge 
should be increased about 25 per cent. Any- 
thing less than this would be of little mo- 
ment and Would leave the shooter prac- 
tically where he was before. A higher ve- 
locity than this cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected from the present .22 long-rifle cart- 
ridge, as this would require a larger and 
much stronger shell, which in turn would 
necessitate a larger chamber and a differ- 
ent pitch of rifling, thus leaving thousands 
of riflemen unable to use the improved cart- 
ridge. This would cause a higher selling 
price, as quantity is the one great factor in 
the low cost of production. The .22 Win- 
chester automatic cartridge is a good ex- 
ample of this; its price is nearly twice that 
of the .22 long rifle, yet giving less energy. 
True, the shell is a trifle larger and the 
bullet 5 grains heavier, but unpopularity is 
the main cause of the high price. 

Another reason for limiting the proposed 
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increase of velocity to 25 per cent is that in 
the lighter .22-caliber rifles the increased 
pressure might cause disastrous results. 

Therefore, what we want—if it is possible 
—is the .22 long-rifle cartridge with a high 
velocity load; the shell made strong enough 
at the head so it will not rupture under 
heavy pressure; the bullet to be about 35 
grains in weight with a metal-covered base 
of either the blunt or hollow-point type, 
depending on which is the most accurate. 
A sharp-point bullet would probably pene- 
trate too easily and thus prove a poor 
killer. 

The powder would of course have to be 
of the dense smokeless type, as none of the 
others would give a sufficient velocity with 
the small powder space available. The suit- 
able powders now on the market all de- 
velop great heat, which is not desirable in 
a .22-caliber rifle, as the barrel would soon 
be ruined if fired rapidly; therefore, what 
is needed first is a suitable cool-burning 
powder, which to the best of my knowledge 
is not on the market yet. Lately, however, 
considerable progress has been made in 
this direction, as the Du Pont Powder Co. 
placed on the market a new smokeless pow- 
der known as Dupont Sporting Rifle Pow- 
der No. 80. This is a bulk, nitro-cellulose 
powder for use in black-powder rifles, capa- 
ble of giving a high velocity at a low tem- 
perature, and while this powder in the pres- 
ent form might not be suitable for very 
small charges, it could undoubtedly be 
easily made so. Dupont Sporting Rifle 
Powder No. 80 must not be confused with 
the ordinary bulk smokeless powders, as 
its gravimetric density is not the same, and 
therefore cannot be used as a “bulk” pow- 
der, even though it is classified as such, 
but a smaller charge must be used. 

Another serious fault with the smokeless- 
powder, rim-fire cartridges is that the com- 
position of the strong primer required to 
ignite the smokeless powder is very acid, 
and in the hands of a careless rifleman will 
soon play havoc in a .22-caliber barrel by 
causing rapid pitting and consequent loss 
of accuracy, Thus there is urgent need for 
improvement, as this defect should be rem- 
edied before such a cartridge is placed on 
the market. 

Of course we all know that it is an easy 
matter to get a flat trajectory at the ex- 
pense of accuracy, and this is probably what 
will happen if we try to “speed up” the .22 
long rifle, or, in fact, any other cartridge 
used in a black-powder rifle. 
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Extreme accuracy is desirable in a .22- 
caliber rifle, as the game shot at is usually 
small, and: in this connection the .22 long- 
rifle cartridge is hard to beat. With the 
advent of the hollow-point bullet the effici- 
ency of the .22 long-rifle cartridge has been 
greatly increased, and at ranges of 100 
yards or less it compares favorably in ac- 
curacy with the regular cartridge. 

The killing power of the .22 long-rifle, 
hollow-point cartridge can be set at a gray 
or striped gopher, and these, when struck 
properly, simply collapse. This fact speaks 
volumes for the killing power of this cart- 
ridge, for both the gray and striped gopher 
are well known to be hard to kill instantly. 

In conclusion, would say that for a small- 
game rifle in a thickly settled country the 
.22 long-rifle cartridge with a hollow-point 
bullet is ample, and excepting a high-veloc- 
ity load (?) any radical improvement will 
only lead to other faults; therefore, let well 
enough alone. 

Those desiring a more powerful .22 can 
certainly obtain one, as the market affords 
a numerous variety; the .22-13-45 Winches- 
ter or the .22-15-60 Stevens loaded with a 
hollow-point bullet will give great killing 
power, and if loaded with high-pressure 
smokeless powder and jacketed bullets 
would give a velocity around 2,000 ft.-sec. A 
little inducement on the part of such rifle- 
men would soon get for them a repeating 
rifle to handle these cartridges. Would not 
this be a better move than the continual 
advocating of more .22-caliber cartridges, of 
which there are already too many on the 
market? 

Those who wish to disintegrate small 
game will find their wants in the .22 Savage 
high-power cartridge, and if this does not 
satisfy them, there is still the .22 Newton 
high-power cartridge with a velocity of 
3,100 ft.-sec. This could be equipped with 
some form of expanding bullet so as to be 
a virtual small-game atomizer. One advan- 
tage this way of hunting possesses is the 
fact that the most tenacious small game 
loses the ability to reach its burrow after 
being hit; usually it is thoroughly minced. 

Of course I fully understand that Charles 
Newton did not put out the .22 Newton high- 
power cartridge as the most suitable one for 
small-game shooting; however, in view of 
this fact, it might be stated that those small- 
game riflemen who are continually advocat- 
ing more speed, should now be able to find 
contentment in this, the king of .22s. 

Iowa. ALFRED LOETSCHER. 


How to Zero a Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Though a constant 
reader of Outdoor Life for many years past, 
I have never seen a description of the 
above published in it, and as there are prob- 


ably many readers who are not expert mili- 
tary riflemen or acquainted with the stunt, 
will endeavor to describe how it is done, 
and the sketch of target as used by British 
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to muzzle of rifle. Fire prone and 
use the sling in usual manner and 
aim at the bottom edge of mark (as 
shown). Use your elevation and wind- 
gauge screws until the shots group 
with the zero circle center. Take the 
mean of five shots. If shooting at 
twenty-five yards shots should strike 
center marked “zero 25,” or if at fifty 
yards, circle marked “zero 50 yards.” 
Then elevate your sight several de- 
grees from 0 upwards; the shots 
should all hit the center black line if 
the target is mounted perfectly up- 
right. 

Each square on the right of the 
line represents one minute of angle 
at fifty yards, and each square on 
the left one minute of angle at 
twenty-five yards. If, for example, a 
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marksmen herewith is_ self-explanatory. 

To do good work on the rifle range or in 
the hunting field it is necessary that you 
know the zero of your rifle, for without it 
the tables of elevations for the different 
ranges are useless. When the elevation is 
at 0, and the wind-gauge central, the bullet 
strikes centrally just as much below the 
point of aim as the point of the foresight is 
above the axis of the bore, plus the drop 
due to gravity. The drop due to gravity is 
counteracted by elevating the sight, and 
one of the objects of zeroing a rifle is to 
find the starting point or elevation 0. It is 
desirable to ascertain the zero at a very 
short range. 

First make your target per the sketch 
herewith, using the 14-inch scale for twenty- 
five yards, or the %-inch scale for fifty 
yards, as desired. (The cut shown is re- 
duced to one-third the size of original.) 

Next pin the target to a board and place 
in front of a large tree or suitable back- 
stop butt with the black line of target ver- 
tical. Then measure back exactly twenty- 
five yards or fifty yards from face of target 





shot strikes the seventh horizontal 
line up and the sixth vertical line, 
the correction necessary to hit the 
zero circle will be 7 minutes less ele- 
vation and 6 minutes adjustment of 
the wind-gauge. If your sight is so 
made that each click is half minute 
of angle instead of 1 minute (as with 
some of the Lyman micrometer 
sights), then you would use just 
double the amount of minutes above 
indicated, as each click would be 
only half a minute on the sight, in- 
stead of 1 minute. 

If you are using a Krag or Spring- 
field or other rifle taking the military 
cartridge, the tables issued by the Ordnance 
Department at Washington, D. C., will be 
of assistance once the zero is found. If 
you cannot get a sight to suit your rifle as 
manufactured in the United States, then it 
will pay you to get in touch with the Birm- 
ingham Small Arms Company, Birmingham, 
England, whose sights are all graduated in 
minutes of angle. The product of this com- 
pany can be relied upon for accuracy and 
quality of material and workmanship. I 
owe them my acknowledgments for the 
above idea in targeting a rifle, and not 
being a hog, do not wish to keep so good 
a thing to myself, so pass it along to 
brother sportsmen, and though it has to 
cross the international boundary, perhaps 
it will not prove the less acceptable on 
that account to those not already ac- 
quainted with it. Perhaps if some of the 
men in the United States forces, the Fores- 
try Service, or the guides, would open up 
their packs they could pass on many a good 
kink that would be useful to the rest of the 
fraternity. Open up, brothers, and let’s 
have a kit inspection. J. B. TIGHE. 
British Columbia. 


The National Pipe of Peace—Spiral Tube 


Hditor Outdoor Life:—In the April issue 
of an Eastern sporting magazine, pages 


1287-88, there is an article ending with the 


following paragraph: 
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“Here’s backing Editor as the boy 
to exact advance payment for his scalp if 
permitted only a bow and arrow—or merely 
a hickory stick, a shoestring and a Barlow 
knife, for building his own weapons. And 
as for regulation uniform—he’d make up 
beautifully in the buff with a priming of 
bear’s grease, That’s American prepared- 
ness!” 

I have been reading with a great deal of 
interest the articles, editorials and answers 
thereto, and the discussions thereof, that 
have been appearing in the different jour- 
nals of the past few months. Of them all, 
the above quoted paragraph is the most con- 
cise and the clearest description of the sit- 
uation confronting the American nation that 
I have seen. 

This mythical reserve force is surely 
armed with “hickory” sticks for weapons, 
and as for uniforms, bear’s grease seems 
just about as plentiful as the cloth article. 
This equipping, rationing, drilling and mob- 
olizing an army by the “jaw-bone” process 
“listens” good in time of peace, but falls 
far short of the mark when a war comes 
and an invading army, armed with real 
guns, equipped with real tents and clothed 
in weather-resisting uniforms and accom- 
panied by an experienced commissary de- 
partment, with rank and file drilled to 
move like clockwork in both close and open 
order methods of fighting, seasoned to a 
first-hand knowledge of camp life and 
camp sanitation, preceded by a service of 
scouting air vessels and trained to a full 
realization that fighting is a business and 
not a “picnic,” is overrunning our country- 
side and laying waste our cities, towns and 
farms. 

Then, and not until then, in all probabil- 
ity will the American nation realize the 
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need of a trained citizen soldiery, trained in 
the real business of warfare. 

Were it possible to defeat an army of 
trained and seasoned troops by the “jaw- 
bone” process, no doubt we’ve got the bal- 
ance of power decidedly with us and have 
all the other nations “licked to a frazzle.” 
But, unfortunately, the braying of the ass 
has no terrors for the lion, and the ass fur- 
nishes the meal. 

The “big noise” is not what the United 
States is in need of for future protection 
and to repel an army of invasion. Its sol- 
diers—real soldiers, the patriotic sort, the 
sort that fight for the love of country and 
its institutions and what they stand for— 
that we need. Not the “hickory-stick,” 
bear-grease kind; not the “paid-in-peace” 
kind; but the red-blooded, intelligent, know- 
it’s-business, stand-up-give-and-take kind. A 
full share of these with some to spare for 
home guards, these good old United States 
has. 

But they must be made to realize the sit- 
uation as it is and be encouraged to take an 
interest in affairs military and be brought 
to a realization of the necessity of the get- 
together spirit and be trained in the rudi- 
ments of the drill and camp life and camp 
sanitation and the use of the rifle—the iit- 
tle spiral tube, the national pipe of peace. 

The sooner that a full realization can be 
brought home to every loyal American citi- 
zen that the rifle has always been and 
must be for many generations to come the 
only real, true pipe of peace between na- 
tions, the better for all concerned and the 
sooner will we be able to produce that 
come-boys-let’s-get-together spirit that we 
are just now lacking in a very marked de- 
gree. LIEUT WM. H. SWETT. 


Small Game Cartridges of Today. Their Effect on Game and 
Accuracy of the Target 


At the present time there are quite a 
large number of very accurate, deadly and 
efficient high-speed cartridges designed for 
large game shooting supplied commercially 
by the different ammunition factories. At the 
same time there is not a single cartridge 
adapted tosmall game shooting as supplied 
commercially that does not have some glar- 
ing defect. 

The most accurate of the small game 
cartridges is the .22 long rifle. The solid 
bullet type of this cartridge has been 
shown to be one of, if not the most accur- 
ate cartridge in existence sold commercial- 
ly and using lead bullets up to 100 yards, 
and up to 50 yards it is in a class by its- 
self. This does not apply to hand-loaded 
match ammunition. 

I have fired several thousand rounds of 


the hollow point bullet types of this cart- 
ridge during the past year in experimental 
work from rest, and the Peters semi-smoke- 
less and Winchester Lesmok cartridges 
have proved to be in 80 to 90 per cent of 
the shots practically equal in accuracy to 
the best match ammunition up to 50 yards 
on calm days. 

Using Winchester cartridges at 50 yards 
on the 1-inch bull, outdoors, in strings of 
50 consecutive shots, gave scores of 486, 
486, 487 and 488 for 200 shots, only one of 
the 200 shots being outside of the 2-inch 
nine-ring and 95 per cent of the shots be- 
ing in a 1%-inch circle. Average size of 
groups, 1.12 inches at 50 yards. 

A few exceptional or lucky scores are 
shown with this article, but what concerns 
the experimental rifleman is average work. 
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Last fall I spent ten days in the moun- 
tains testing these cartridges for killing 
power on gray squirrels which are well 
known to be very hard to kill instantly, 
considering their size. 

The bag was small, as there was a long 
dry spell on and squirrels scarce, but it 
was next to the largest obtained by a 
crowd of about 100 hunters, all the rest of 
whom used shotguns. 

Using Lesmok ammunition one can shoot 
all day from a smooth barrel and not wor- 


2l 


Two 10-shot groups. 


A 20-shot possibie 
at 50 yds. with Peters .22 long rifle cart- 
ridges loaded with solid bullets. An exam- 
ple of exceptional accuracy. Actual size. 


ry about the accuracy, but elevations will 
vary with temperature. For instance, the 
rifle that will hit a squirrel’s head at 50 
yards on a cold morning may shoot clean 
over the whole animal if it gets very hot 
that same afternoon. 

The .25 Rim Fire—This cartridge is al- 
most ideal in energy and cost. The killing 
power is sufficient, but machine rest shoot- 
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ing has shown that it is deficient in ac- 
curacy as at present supplied as most of 
the cartridges are heavily crimped and oth- 
erwise deficient. 

A special Winchester Schuetzen rifle 
was made up for a crank and closely cham- 
bered by an expert workman and made 
with a 14” twist. This helped to cut down 
the number of wild shots but still the ac- 
curacy was not sufficient to satisfy a par- 
ticular marksman. 

To prove that it was the ammunition, 
bullets were mechanically seated straight 
in the shells and the shells primed with an 
extra priming charge to insure correct 
priming, and in this manner 10-shot groups 
were obtained at 100 yards less than a 
dime in size. So much for the informa- 
tion of those gullible persons who claim 
that the factories turn out such perfect am- 
munition. 


An exceptionally good group. Winchester 
hollow point Lesmok; 10 snots, 50 yds., calm. 


The .22 and .25 center fire cartridges.— 
The black powder commercial cartridges of 
these calibers are all lacking in accuracy. 
Often groups as large as 4 to 6 inches 
in diameter at 50 yards are obtained. The 
factory smokeless cartridges are also kind- 
ly loaded with Sharpshooter and a few 
hundred rounds frequently ruins the barrel. 
It is a case of reload if you want satisfac- 
tion. 

A private experimenter has worked up 
two loads for the .25-20 of 8% grains (wt.) 
of Schuetzen and 12 of Lightning and the 
Winchester 86-grain soft-point bullet and 
87-grain Savage soft-point spitzer for the 
.250-3000 Savage cartridge, and these loads 
often give groups at 50 yards of less than 
an inch in diameter and sometimes dime 
size groups are obtained when fired from 
telescopic-sighted single-shot rifles. Slight- 
ly more powder for the .25-21 and .25-25. 

Mést small game is of such size that one 
must hit a mark 1 inch in diameter to 
score a clean kill and 1% to 2 inches in 
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Ten shots, 25 yds., with Springfield gallery 


rifle, Winchester .22 short, Lesmok. 
diameter to disable it. You must also hit 
that mark whether it be at 10 feet or 200 
yards range. 

Every one of the cartridges spoken of 
has a miserably poor trajectory. We need 
a light spitzer bullet at higher speed—a 
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cross between the .25-20 and the .22 high- 
power with accuracy equal to or better than 
the best .22 match ammunition. 

If there were at present a load on the 
market adapted to small game shooting 
that would regularly shoot into a given 
2-inch circle at any point from the rifle 
muzzle to the 100-yard point without chang- 
ing the sighting or point of aim, I would 
not care a whoop whether the rifle that 
shot it had a bolt action, a lever action 
or if one had to operate it with a monkey 
wrench and a screwdriver, that rifle would 
be the.ideal small rifle, so long as it hada 
decent trigger pull and it was possible to 
mount a telescope sight on it. 

What a rifle of this degree of efficiency 
would do on ducks and geese in open-water 
shooting, on educated fox and gray squir- 
rels in a dry spell, on that old gobbler that 
will stand at 100 yards but no closer, or 
any other species that have learned the 
present danger zone is self-evident. I be- 
lieve private experimenters can produce 
such a cartridge. 

The big ammunition factories have no in- 
clination to produce anything but war or- 
ders, or we would have had it long ago. 

Penn. Cc. S. LANDIS. 


The Colt Automatic Pistol, Caliber .22, Target Model 


Editor Outdoor Life:—This new target 
pistol is the result of an agitation started 
by the writer and others some three years 
ago, and we feel amply repaid for our time 
spent in the matter, as the new pistol is a 
wonder in accuracy, han- 
diness and balance. It will 
be received with favor , 
and enthusiasm by expert 
target shots, campers, 
trappers and hunters of 
big game, as an auxiliary arm for small 
game such as pheasants, squirrels and 
rabbits when up in the big game country. 
The shape of the pistol is well chosen for 
this purpose. It is not over-heavy, nor is 
it clumsy to handle. The writer has tried 
out a great many self-loading pistols of do- 
mestic and foreign manufacture and will 
say that none gave him such satisfaction 
and pleasure to shoot as does this new Colt 
automatic of .22 caliber. The cartridge fin- 
ally adopted for the new pistol is the reg- 
ular standard .22 caliber long rifle rim-fire 
cartridge having greased bullet, and during 
my tryout of the little gun I found those 
loaded with Lesmok and semi-smokeless 
powder to give the best results. During 
the agitation for the building of an auto- 
matic target pistol to shoot the cheap 
standard rim-fire ammunition of .22 caliber, 
the proposition of making the first work- 
ing model was submitted to our celebrated 


inventor and fellow citizen, Mr. John M. 
Browning, and this new and splendid little 
gun is the product of his inexhaustible sup- 
ply of inventive genius. It differs from oth- 
er patented Browning pistol constructions 






.22 automatic. 


The new Colt 


in several points. In the new pistol the 
barrel is fixed and is not covered by the 
breech slide, which in this pistol in its 
solid forward portion forms the breech bolt, 
in rear of which the slide is recessed for 
the reception of the hammer, and the rear 
of the breech slide is closed by a wall 
which positively prevents the escape of pow- 
der gas to the rear’ The model for the .22 
caliber long rifle cartridge was the third 
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model produced and tried out by Mr. 
Browning, and was chosen for final manu- 
facture by the Colt company, as it proved 
to be the most popular and accurate target 
cartridge on the market. The first model 
was built for the standard .22 caliber short 
cartridge and the second model was built 
to shoot the .22 caliber automatic Winches- 
ter rifle cartridge. I believe that the Colt 
Patent Firearms Manufacturing Co. made 
a wise choice in choosing the .22 caliber 
long rifle cartridge. It is at the present 
time the only automatic pistol obtainable 
that will shoot the cheap standard .22 cali- 
ber long rifle cartridges. The new pistol 
is very shapely and in my estimation is 
quite a compliment to the large 9mm Navy 
Luger pistol, whose lines have been fol- 
lowed very closely. The handle rakes back 
in a correct angle and gives a very good 
and secure grip. The target sights are ad- 
justable, the trigger pull is light and the 
splendid balance obtained with a 6%-inch 
barrel all combine to make it an ideal tar- 
get pistol. The pistol is provided with a 
handy safety lock which is found, as usual, 
on the left side of frame within easy reach 
of the thumb of the hand holding the pis- 
tol and can be readily and quickly pushed 
down by the thumb when raising the pistol 
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to bring it in the firing position. The safe- 
ty also acts as an indicator to show wheth- 
er the pistol is cocked or not. The taking 
down or dismounting of the pistol is com- 
paratively easy and can be accomplished 
without the aid of tools. The barrel can 
be cleaned from the breech after the slide 
has been removed. To facilitate the load- 
ing of the magazine this is supplied onthe 
right side with a thumb grip which pro- 
jects out and enables the operator to com- 
press or relieve the tension on the maga- 
zine spring while loading. Like all other 
automatic firearms so far constructed by 
Mr. Browning, this new pistol excels in 
businesslike and solid construction and in 
certainty and reliability of functioning. The 
pistol tried out by me functioned perfectly 
and its extreme accuracy proved a great 
surprise. In the matter of accuracy the 
pistol compares favorably with the very 
best single target pistols on the market. 
In my humble opinion I believe that the 
pistol will become very popular. 

Specifications: Capacity of magazine, 10 
shots; length of barrel, 6% in.; length 
over all, 10% in.; weight, 28 oz.; distance 
between sights, 9 in.; cartridge, .22 long 
rifle, greased cartridge only. 

Minn. P. T. STREIT. 


An Automatic Recording Turkey Target 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your October 
(1914) number I described a target that 
recorded when a hit was made by raising 
a flag and which is still being used by eur 
club. But since that time I have made a 
target in the shape of a turkey made of 
sheet steel, 1% of an inch thick, that our 
club uses at a range of 200 to 225 yards, 
and this turkey, like the target, moves 
slightly backward and sets a heavy clock- 
work motor in motion which raises a flag 
from back of the turkey, showing that the 
turkey has been hit. This target requires 
no regular range, and may be set up in 
any field, and as it is light in weight it 
may be carried on outings by one or more 
shooters, If it is used by a club, live tur- 
keys or chickens may be used as prizes, 
and it has the advantage that if one mem- 
ber gets more than one turkcy he may keep 
them alive and not have to eat too much 
turkey, as he generally has to do to keep 
up with the supply, as according to the 
laws of our state a live turkey shot at and 
wounded must be killed at once. 

Picture No. 1 shows the turkey as it ap- 
pears to the shooter before being shot at. 
Picture No. 2 shows the turkey with the 
signal up, indicating that the turkey has 
been hit. This signal immediately drops 
back of the turkey automatically, and as it 
is operated by a strong clock-work motor, 
it will indicate about 175 hits before it has 


to be rewound. This turkey target operates 
every time it is hit with a .22 long-rifle bul- 
let at from 200 to 250 yards, and some of 
the members of our club are able to hit this 

















target from two to three times out of five 
shots at that distance. The turkey is about 
24 inches long and 10 inches wide and may 
be removed from the box holding the ma- 
chinery by simply removing two bolts. It 
will also operate by being hit with a .22 
short, but being of such a large size, we 
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think it is better sport to shoot at it with 
.22 long-rifle cartridges at 200 to 250 yards. 
We use .22 long-rifle, single-shots, equipped 
with peep sights to do this long-range shoot- 
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ing. Any information in reference to this 

target will be cheerfully furnished any of 

your readers. R. L. WEIR. 
112 So. Eleventh St., Louisville, Ky. 


Deterioration of Revolver Ammunition Under Certain Conditions 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As I wrote to you 
some months ago, the ammunition in my 
.38 S. & W. hammerless revolver seems to 
deteriorate when the loaded gun is carried 
around a good deal in the pocket and kept 
under the pillow at night. Am writing 
again about this trouble in hopes that some 
of your readers that have had a similar 
experience may see this and be able to 
suggest some remedy. 

The cartridges used are factory loaded 
with smokeless powder, and when shot 
within ten days, or possibly two weeks, 
from the time the gun was loaded, are per- 
fectly satisfactory and go with a great deal 
of force. I thought at first the lack of 
energy was due to some oil that had settled 
around the primers, and consequently have 
been careful since then to see that the 
tops of the shells were kept free from 
“3-in-1” with which the inside of the re- 
volver is frequently well oiled. However, 
I am now convinced that the lubrication 
around the-primers had little or nothing to 
do with it. Not having done any shooting 
with this revolver for about three weeks, 
I took it out to see how it would act, and 
found that these bullets would not pene- 
trate a %-inch board of hard, seasoned 
cherry wood, but that other cartridges— 
taken from the same box—went thru the 
board with great ease, and the increase in 
the recoil was very apparent. Is the rea- 
son for this that the powder is injured by 
being kept warm, or that the heat of the 
body melts the lubrication on the bullet in 
the grooves under the shell so that it runs 
back into the powder; or is there some 
other reason that hasn’t yet soaked into 
my cranium? 

I had a lot more of this same trouble with 
my Remington derringer, but to a much 
greater degree, the cartridges practically 
always missing fire after carrying the 
loaded gun in the trousers pocket for one 
week, 

While I’m on this subject of side arms, 
should be very much pleased if some one 


familiar with automatic pistols can tell me 
of a gun of this type that will not jam, at 
most not more than once in about 500 
shots. Some time ago a kind friend pre- 
sented me with a fine new Colt automatic 
.25 caliber, with which I was (at first) 
greatly pleased. During the summer I used 
400 cartridges (never have used any but 
the best factory-loaded ammunition in any 
of my guns) and had eight jams, and from 
this I decided that the automatic pistol was 
not very reliable; but some time later pur- 
chased a Colt automatic of .32 caliber. 
Two jams in the first 50 shots, and I hur- 
ried to the nearest pawnshop and sold it, 
thoroly disgusted with thisone and all oth- 
ers of the same mechanism. A friend of 
mine, demonstrating his new Savage .32, 
“demonstrated” a jam before he had used 
the first box of ammunition. The larger 
automatics, I was told, don’t have that trou- 
ble, so two years later I bought my third 
automatic pistol, the .38 military model, 
and had eight jams out of 438 cartridges, 
and disposed of the gun shortly after- 
wards, The .25 and .38 automatics always 
had the best of care and in spite of that 
acted this way; my revolver, .38 Colt Army 
Special, has had as good care as I could 
give it, but had some hard knocks during 
the months spent in the mountains of Ore- 
gon, where I was seldom without it. This 
revolver I have shot 2,450 times so far, 
and all the trouble it ever caused me was 
one missfire, and a second pull of the trig- 
ger cured that. 

Some people say “the. automatic will 
surely displace the revolver,” but thank 
Heaven that time is not near at hand. 
When it comes to reliability, my experi- 
ence has taught me that the automatics 
“can’t hold a candle to” the best revolv- 
ers. 

I should be very much interested to hear 
the opinions of Mr, Thomas, Mr. Haines 
and other men who have had much experi- 
ence with these two types of firearms. 

Maryland. D. P. PLATT, 


Regarding The Merits of the Sling 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the July num- 
ber Ashley A. Haines has an article con- 
cerning hunting and hunting equipment, 
but I notice he has nothing to say about 
slings for rifles. I believe a discussion 
about them would be interesting—some- 
thing dwelling on their different points of 
superiority, different models, methods of at- 


taching, how they affect the accuracy of 
the rifle, etc. RALPH WINGERT. 
Kansas. 


Which suggestion we can heartily second, 
with the hope that some reader competent 
to write on their general efficiency will 
come forward with an article for the bene- 
fit of fellow-shooters.—Editor. 
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PROPOSED MICROMETER REAR SIDE MOUNTING FOR TELESCOPE MADE FROM STAR- 
RETT MICROMETER ADJUSTING- TO .10000 OF AN INCH. 


Fig. 1.—This mounting with an improvised ’scope on the Smith plan, ’scope No. 3N6060, 


$5.95; Black Beauty telescope, Montgomery Ward Co. Catalogue No. 83. 
Should be high enough power and fine enough adjustment for the peer of all gun 
Total expense should not exceed $12, counting on expert machine work. 


25 times. 
cranks. 


Magnifying power, 


Fig. 2.—To do away with cross-hairs in Smith plan ’scope, use finest needle but start hole 


with coarse needle. 
with oil-stone, 


Break needle when point reaches center of tube, and 
This can be accomplished in five minutes and gives better sight. 


smooth outside 
Grasp the 


needle close to point with pliers and force through brass tube. 


Fig. 3.—The Starrett micrometer. 


This idea and the drawings are from C. E. Smith of Woody, Calif. 


A Rifle for African Game 


Mr. H. H. Miller, in writing on the sub- 
ject of American rifle cartridges, has the 
following to say: 

“Numerous tests of the new spitzer bul- 
let, admitted by all to be the best, have 
demonstrated a clearly defined ratio be- 
tween the weight and diameter of the bul- 
let, and the result in chamber pressure with 
a given charge. It has been proven that 
the greatest weight for the speed, the great- 
est speed for the weight, and the lowest 
chamber pressure for the combination is 
attained when the bullet weighs 2,560 
grains per square inch of cross section. 
This weight may be varied slightly if need 
be to accomplish special results. A little 
speed may be gained in exchange for a lit- 
tle loss in weight, but the limits of variation 
are not large until more is lost than is 
gained. 

“A 160-grain bullet would thus allow of a 
diameter of about 7 mm., or .28-caliber, 158 


grains being the correct weight for that 
caliber. At 3,000 ft.-sec this would create 
a muzzle energy about the same as our .405 
Winchester, but at a few yards from the 
muzzle would surpass the Winchester and 
constantly increase its lead. With a prop- 
erly mushrooming bullet this energy is 
more than sufficient for our largest game 
at hunting ranges, while this diameter in a 
nickeled bullet is large enough for a mili- 
tary cartridge. 

“A Canadian rifle has very nearly ap- 
proached these specifications, getting over 
3,150 ft.-sec. out of a_ .28-caliber bullet 
weighing 146 grains. Its accuracy is all 
that could be desired, but its price is higher 
than the average sportsman cares to pay. 

“If an American factory can produce a 
combination that will fit the specifications 
given for a cost approximating $30, it should 
be a money-making proposition. By the 
way, we are apt to be misled in regard to 
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the performance of some foreign guns, un- 
less the difference between the powders 
used is understood. We use nothing but 
nitro cellulose compounds. Some foreign 
makers use the cordite variety, giving for 
the same chamber pressure considerably 
greater speed, but possessing one trait not 
appreciated here. Its chemical action on 
steel will permit of shooting moose in Maine 
one season, and finding yourself the owner 
of a perfect smooth-bore shotgun to shoot 
ducks the next. All with the same gun, 
and the inside of the barrel will be nickel- 
plated to boot. 

“When such a rifle is one-twentieth of 
the total expense of an Africa trip lasting 
only a few weeks, but bringing to bag the 
valuable game to be found there, the hunter 
can discard his weapon at the end of the 
trip with no twinges of conscience. It has 
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earned its retirement. 
is too high here.” 


The cost of living 


Note.—The new series of rifles being 
placed on the market by the Newton Arms 
Company should please Mr. Miller, as they 
develop a muzzle velocity of 3,100 ft. sec. 
with a bullet of the same sectional density 
as the Ross, and this measured on the 
same chronographs which give the Ross a 
muzzle velocity of 3,050 ft.-.sec. They use 
a pure nitro cellulose powder which does 
not burn out the inside of the rifle, and 
from the standpoint of weight the .35 New- 
ton develops an energy equal to the .450 
English cordite rifles, and is fired without 
discomfort in a 744-pound Mauser repeater. 
We would recommend that Mr. Miller look 
these up, as they are manufactured in his 
home town.—Editor. 


The Webley Mushroom Bullets for Revolvers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the June num- 
ber of Outdoor Life, Henry Walter Fry re- 
fers Mr. Chester back to “Shooting and 
Fish’ng” of 1897 for a description of the 
Webley mushroom bullet for revolvers. Il 
always enjoyed reading Mr. Fry’s contribu- 
tions and still have in my possession sev- 
eral of them, which he wrote “away back,” 
as he says. As Mr. Chester may not readily 
find the desired number of the above-men- 
tioned publication, for his benefit and that 
of other fellow revolver shooters who may 
be interested,I take pleasure in sending to 
Outdoor Life the page from their issue of 
November 11, 1897, which contains the ar- 
ticle by Mr. Fry and also one by C. H. 
Taylor on the same subject. 

Personally I should hate to muss up the 
house by shooting into a burglar with either 
Mr. Taylor’s bullet or the Webley. 

Minnesota. W. L. SMITH. 


The comments by Mr. 
and Fishing follow: 

“With regard to stopping power in revol- 
vers, I enclose a circular illustrative of 
Messrs, Webley’s man-stopping bullet, which 
looks as if it would stop most men. I have 
myself seen these bullets tried against the 
old service ones, and can testify to the 
increased accuracy and reduced recoil. The 
bullets were fired into soft turf, and mush- 
roomed quite as much as those in the illus- 
tration. HENRY WALTER FRY.” 

The editor of Shooting and Fishing has 
the following to say regarding Mr. Fry’s ar- 
ticle (of which the above is but a short ex 
tract): 

“The circular says that a revolver bullet 
should be of large caliber and so formed 
that it would expend its whole force on the 
object hit, instead of passing on with un- 
diminished velocity after making a clean 


Fry in Shooting 


hole, the object being to secure a weapon 
that would instantly stop an enemy fired 
at when at close range. Continuing Messrs. 
Webley says: 

“*We do not know who is responsible for 
the design of the’ government service bullet 
for revolvers, but a greater absurdity could 
not well have been perpetrated. The ac- 
companying illustration of the service bul- 
let is sufficient to convince even a tyro that 
the projectile was designed for long-range 
shooting, and if fired from a rifle it would 


The Webley Bullet, 


Government and Webley 
Elevation and Section. 


Cartridges. 


Webley Bullets, after passing through 6 inches of flesh. 


no doubt give excellent results at a range 
of 500 yards, To prove that the service 
bullet is utterly devoid of stopping proper- 
ties, unless it strikes a vital part, we fired 
it thru 18 inches of solid beef, with the re- 
sult that the projectile was uninjured and 
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could have been reloaded and fired a num- 
ber of times. After the passage of the pro- 
jectile the hole in the beef closed up, and 
an examination had to be made to discover 
the points of entry and exit. 

“Messrs. P. Webley & Son’s patent man- 
stopping bullets are made of lead of the 
form shown in the cuts, and it will be 
noticed that the expansive principle has 
been carried to its greatest extent, and 
there cannot be the slightest doubt as to 
their stopping properties. 

“Upon entering the flesh, the front of 
the bullet acts like a wadding punch, cut- 
ting out a clean, round hole, which does not 
close up. Expansion commences immedi- 
ately, and after the bullet has traveled six 
inches it produces a jagged hole from three 
to four inches in diameter. A wound such 
as this would doubtless be sufficient to in- 
stantly finish even a fanatic.’ ” 


From Mr. Taylor’s article in same issue 
of Shooting and Fishing mentioned by our 
correspondent, we extract the following: 

“Lately I have discarded the explosive 
bullet for an express of my own design. The 
bullet is in the main an ordinary express, 
with a very wide opening and having a pil- 
lar rising from the base of cavity flush 
with the outer edges. This pillar is slightly 
conical, and does not entirely fill the cavity, 
but leaves an annular or tube-shaped hollow 
for the entrance of material to cause mush- 
rooming. 

“The effect of this bullet on game is the 
same as a very hollow express on soft tis- 
sue and as a solid bullet on bone. I have 
used such a bullet weighing 385 grains in a 
.45-90 W. C. F. shell, using a load of 20 
grains FG, 30 grains FFG and 40 grains 
FFFG, loading in the order named, the 
whole primed with the 2% W primer. I 
have found this load eminently satisfactory 
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as regards accuracy, trajectory, and espe- 
cially shock. 

“In the revolver I have used annular ex- 
press bullets weighing 245 to 265 grains (I 
prefer the heavier), with a charge of 34 to 


a 


Yi 


e 
A-Shows section of such a bullet. B—Perspective sec. 
tion of forward half. C—Section of bullet after penetrating 
soft tissue, and with solid point ready for bone smashing. 
D—Section of bullet after hitting a bone near the surface, 
being practically a solid bullet. 


36 grains (by Ideal powder flask) FFFG of 
American Powder Mills make, primed with 
ai1W primer. When used in a 7%-inch bar- 
rel Colt, with a tight fit between barrel and 
cylinder, this load is superior to the factory 
.38-55-255 Winchester as regards effect on 
game up to 200 yards. 

It seems absurd to think of using a re- 
volver on game beyond 100 yards, both on 
account of the inaccuracy of the weapon 
and its comparative weakness. But let 
every doubter give this load a fair trial, 
and if he does not change his mind in re- 
gard to the power of a revolver I am much 
mistaken.” 


What the .22 Long and L. R. Will Do On Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Re L. J. Howlett 
in August Outdoor Life on the .22 rim-fire 
as a small-game rifle, I have used mostly 
.22 long and .22 L. R. for shooting, and have 
killed anything from mice to red deer, and 
quite agree with the above writer. 

I have found three .22 L. R. pellets in the 
skin of a 180-pound doe, all three pellets 
having passed through both shoulders six 
inches below spine, after having traveled 
from fifty to seventy yards. Have also 
killed a young buck with a shot below the 
eye at about forty yards; that buck weighed 
over 200 pounds, dressed, and didn’t take 
the trouble to move much when hit. 

Also I have shot goats, pigs and sheep, 
and seldom have to shoot more than twice. 


The writer does not make a habit of trail- 
ing big game with a pea squirt, but claims 
that the “toy,’” if properly handled, will do 
more than is popularly supposed. The 
above kills were made when after smaller 
game, but it is surprising what the .22 will 
do when called upon. When after deer, etc., 
New Zealand gunners generally use some- 
thing in the .303 British or 7mm. line. 
New Zealand. W. SUTHERLAND. 





The Ephrata Rifle Club, Ephrata, Wash., 
has been organized, under N. R. A. rules, 
with W. G. Mathews president, James 
Campbell secretary and Loren E. Harris 
treasurer. Membership now 27 and in- 
creasing steadily. 
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Will you kindly publlish in the Arms and 
Ammunition columns the kind of smokeless 
powder loaded in the .44-40 and .45 Colt 
cartridges; also the number of grains load- 
ed in each.—R. H. Davis, Selma, Calif, 

Answer.—The ordinary smokeless. .44-40 
cartridge as loaded for rifle shooting uses 
Sharpshooter powder, while the .45 Colt re- 
volver cartridge uses Bullseye powder. The 
.44-40 when loaded for revolver shooting 
should also be loaded with Bullseye powder. 
Five grains by weight of Bullseye powder 
makes a suitable revolver load in either of 
these cartridges.—Editor. 


Is it necessary to aim with three sights at 
one time on a rifle when hunting game to 
obtain best results—thus, rear combination 
Lyman peep, middle open sight (one that 
does not fold down) and Lyman bead front? 
Can you shoot any more accurate with three 
sights than with two? Do all hunters aim 
alike? If not, what steps are necessary to 
adjust your sight (Lyman combination rear 
peep) in order that it suits that particular 
individual? Dothe best hunters aim with three 
sights while hunting? What is the nurpose 
of the little pin inserted at the bottom of itne 
rod that contains the peephole in a Lyman 
combination rear peep sight? The pin re- 
ferred to is inside the sight below the screw 
part, it being about 1/16-inch in diameter.— 
E. H. Doda, Vallejo, Calif. 

Answer.—It is not necessary or desirable 
to aim with three sights at one time. The 
middle sight should always be removed or 
folded down; otherwise you lose the benefit 
of the peep sight to a great extent. Ali 
hunters do not aim alike. In fact there are 
almost as many different methods of aiming 
as there are shooters. The logical method 
of adjusting the sight is to shoot it at same 
form of target, noting where the shots 
strike and making the adjustments until they 
strike where wanted. The method of rest- 
ing described in the Lyman catalog is 
very good provided one is not a skillful ri- 
fle shot. The purpose of the little pin inthe 
bottom of the sight stem of the Lyman 
sight is as a stop for the point-blank range. 
It is never necessary to lower a sight beluw 
your point-blank and the idea is to remove 
the little pin and find the adjustment of the 
sight which suits you, then put the pin in 
place, driving it in firmly, and cut it off 
with a file a little at a time until the sight 
stem will turn down to just the right place 
and stop there. The function of the pin is 
to stop it when it is at the point-blanx. 
This enables you to turn your sight down 
until it is at point-blank without watching 
the graduations.—Editor. 


I want to change the trigger pull on my 
U. S. magazine rifle, model ’'03. Would you 
advise filing the nose of the sear or the lug 
on the cocking piece in which the sear en- 
gages? I suppose fine emery and a little 
oil would be better than a file. The change 
is from 4 to 8 lbs.—Chas. H. Edmondson, 
Lindale, Ga. 


Answer.—We would not advise filing ine 
nose of the sear or the lug on the cocking 
piece. We would polish these up with a fine 
oil stone, then bend a wire around the shank 
of the sear so it interposes between the scar 
and the frame and prevents the sear project- 
ing up thru the receiver 
amount. Then by filing this wire thinner 
you can get the proper amount of projeciion 
wan 3 any time you wish to restore tne 


to the normal °- 


original pull all that is necessary is to re- 
move the wire.—Editor. 


Having noticed the advertisement of tne 
Blake Rifle Co. in your last issue, I sent 
for a catalog and received the same yester- 
day. It is meat clear thru and has a great 
amount of information seldom found in sim- 
ilar publications, such as the descriptions of 
rare types of early breech-loading arms, etc. 
But what particularly struck me with sur- 
prise was their statement that their high- 
grade rifles will group their shots in a one- 
inch circle at 200 yards! Think if it! I un- 
derstand that our Springfield rifle is consid- 
ered accurate if it will group its shots in a 
two-inch circle at 100 yards. But this makes 
that weapon look like a Civil War Spencer 
carbine. The rifles that are advertised as 
doing this wonderful work are as follows: 
“Bison” grade hunting rifle, Blake repeater 
or double English hammerless express, price 
$500; “Rhino” grade, $750, and “Elephant” 
grade, $1,000. I presume you are aware that 
I shall order a dozen or two of each grade 
at once. But, laying aside all jokes, what 
do you think of this? It strikes me as rath- 
er unusual to advertise a thing in this man- 
ner. For I cannot think any rifle capable 
of such work, altho I presume some guns 
may snap in a lucky group of this size once 
in a lifetime. I doubt whether Mr. Neidner 
or Mr. Newton would claim this for their 
rifles—and I have great fears that Mr. Cross- 
man will snatch up his Ross and “shoot up” 
the Blake stronghold e’en as Messrs. Haines 
and Elliot did the “boltaction camp” once 
upon a time. Let us hie ourselves to the 
“*fraid hole’ ere the storm breaks.—D.Wig- 
gins, Salem, Ore, 

Answer.—While Mr. Blake’s rifle may 
group its shots as advertised, yet it has nev- 
er been demonstrated to us personally; but 
it would be very interesting if Mr. Blake 
could demonstrate that his rifle were thus 
accurate. We hope sometime to receive from 
Mr. Blake an article on this subject, with 
verified targets, etc. It would be immense- 
ly interesting to our readers.—Editor. 


I am experimenting on a gun to reduce 
recoil. Are there any books published show- 
ng what has already been done in this di- 
rection? If there are, and you have such 
a book, would you please let me knuw what 
the price is?—John McManus, Butte, Mont. 

Answer.—Nearly all works on rifle shoot- 
ing deal with the recoil from the standpoint 
of measuring it, as well as computing it, 
from the data there given. These formule 
have been taken from book to book for the 
past 75 years and absolutely ignore the sig- 
nificance of the element of area of cross- 
section of the bore and do not give suffi- 
cient weight to the element of speed of the 
bullet. We may have an article on this sub- 
ject in this department later. We know of 
no work which deals with increasing or re- 
ducing recoil other than increasing or reduc- 
ing energy.—Editor. 


I had decided on buying a Colt Police Posi- 


itive target revolver, .22 caliber, when I saw 
in the June Outdoor Life that Colt now man- 
ufactures a .22 automatic, many points of 
which I like. In your opinion how do these 
two guns compare? Would the automatic 
be harder to clean? Would it not be more 
powerful than the revolver, since there would 
be no place for the gases to escape, or would 
it lose energy in ares the automatic 
feature? After the first shot has been fired 
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from the automatic can the hammer be let 
down or must one carry the gun cocked un- 
til the magazine is empty? I expect to use 
the gun on a Wisconsin farm, a place on 
which I spend ten weeks every summer, I 
should expect to carry the gun on horseback 
part of the time. Last summer there were 
many times that I could not carry my rifle 
when I would be sure to have use for it and 
I decided then and there to have some sort 
of a pistol for this summer. I like the long 
distance betweenthe sights of the automatic 
and I should think it could be shot very 
accurately. On the other hand the zerip of 
the revolver fits me perfectly; the automatic 
I have not yet tried.—Roger O’Connor, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Answer.—The .22 Colt automatic has not 
been placed in the hands of the shooters as 
yet, herefore we can only speculate as to 
its features. As to ease of cleaning we have 
on the one hand no cylinder to clean and 
no escape of gas at the sides to smear the 
frame. On the other hand, if our experi- 
ence with the.22 Savage automatic is any 
criterion, the action fouls considerably, which 
may give more trouble in cleaning than a 
revolver. As to the force of the bullet, it 
should shoot more powerfully than the re- 
volver. You cannot let down the hainmer 
on a loaded cartridge for carrying.—EKditor. 


Will you kindly advise me thru the col- 
umns of Outdoor Life what information you 
can give on the Blake rifle with revolving 
magazine, manufactured at Washington, D 
C.? I desired to purchase one of these rifles 
but on sending for their catalog it seems to 
be an old type brought out about the time 
the Krag-Jorgensen was adopted by the U. 
S. army. Would like a little more informa- 
tion on this rifle from the editor or possi- 
bly some of the Outdoor Life readers who 
may have used one.—R. E. Craighead, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Answer.—The Blake rifle as at present 
advertised is to the best of our knowledge 
the same type which was on the market in 
the early ’90s. We have no knowledge of 
any material change having been made since 
that time. We have endeavored to purchase 
one of these but have been unsuccessful in 
obtaining it.—Editor. 


Is the Kynoch Limited ammunition loaded 
with Axite powder any good, and will it hurt 


the rifle barrel?—Harry Stevenson, Salida, 


Colo. 

Answer.—The Kynoch Limited ammunition 
loaded with Axite powder is very serviceable. 
The Axite powder contains some nitroglycer- 
ine but inasmuch as these cartridges are not 
usually loaded up to the standard in this 
country so far as pressures are concerned 
we doubt very much whether it would injure 
your rifle. In fact anyone who could afford 
to injure a rifle with English ammunitiou 
could certainly afford a new barrel wnen it 
was done.—Editor. 


I have just came into possession of a for- 
eign sixshooter of some make, the caliber of 
which I am unable to figure out. It is a 
five-shot, the cylinder being almost as long 
as the regular .32-20, yet just a smali part 
of the .32-20 bullet shows up so as to not 
allow the cylinder to turn; also the .32-20 
shell seems to be a shade too small, and 
does not fit as it should. There are no cart- 
ridges in this town that will fit it. The gun 
has a 2%-inch octagon barrel and has the 
letters “O H” on the handle where the owl 
head appears on the Iver-Johnson. It is 
double action and the shells are extracted 
the same as in the old style .45 Colt, by 
pulling-.a pin out which runs thru the center 
of the cylinder. After this is pulled out, 
there is another pin or cylinder-shaft that is 
taken out in order to remove the cylinder, 
It is also a swing-out cylinder, and I would 
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judge it was about a .35 caliber, yet it is 
branded “CAL8m/l... Do you think it is a 
French gun?—J. W. Morris, Mounds, Il. 
Answer.—yYour revolver is evidently an 8 
mm. which caliber is as common in France 
as anywhere else. It is impossible to dete1- 
mine the make without inspection of tne 
weapon, and in all probability an inspection 
would not enable us to determine it.—Editor. 


As a reader and subscriber of your mag- 
azine for some time past I have seen in yout 
Arms and Ammunition Department a number 
of discussions as to the best large game ri 
fle. As I remember, most of them favored 
either the 1895 or the 1903 box-magazine 
Winchester in the .30 caliber. Would be very 
pleased to have you recommend the one 
which you deem best for large game—elk, 
sheep, etc., together with the very best sheil 
for the same, especially giving the weight 
of bullet.—W. Chas. Swett, Cascade, Mont. 

Answer.—The choice of a rifle is to a great 
extent the choice of a cartridge. We cau 
safely say that of the more commonly-used 
cartridges the.30 Springfield is easily the fa- 
vorite among the masses for this class of 
work. However, many of our foremost sports- 
men are turning to the Ross .280 and the 
Newton .256 and .30 calibers for this work, 
owing to their longer range, greater strikiny 
power and flatter trajectory. As to the rifle 
itself many prefer the Springfield cartridge 
in the model 1895 Winchester or in the 
Mauser or Springfield bolt action forms. The 
best all-around bullet weight for large game 
in the .30 Springfield is 172 grains. The 
Ross .280 bullets weigh 145 grains, the .256 
Newton 123 grains, the .30 Newton 170 
grains. As showing the difference between 
the two cartridges from the standpoint of 
trajectory heights the trajectory of the 
Springfield cartridge at 1,000 yards is about 
14% feet while that of the Ross and Newton 
cartridges is about 8% feet.—Editor. 


I am enclosing a bullet which may inter- 
est you The bullet is a moulded one of a 
lot of 5,000, made by a member of our club 
and a good one by name Bruce Naylor. He 
knows exact mix of its alloy. It calibrates 
when fresh about .452 full, and is for Colt 
automatic pistol, in which this sample has 
aiready been shot, as you may note by the 
clean impression of grooves and lands upon 
its periphery. Bruce gives this bullet about 
4 3/10 grains of Bullseye and tries to make 
each one weigh about 217 grains. Now when 
T tell you, and truly, that this sample pene- 
trated, at 27 yards, 2 1/8 inches of tough sea- 
soned chestnut without deformation, you will 
understand the extreme hardness of the bul- 
let, which we secured by simply splitting the 
old chestnut rail open with a chisel and 
hammer. This charge shoots true to 50 yards 
though Naylor puts in 4/10 grain more Bulls- 





eye when he knows the charge is for 50-yard 
shooting; then it gets there quick and flat. 
Anyone who may be interested in reloads 
for the .45 automatic may from the above 
know that good reloads work well in it. Nay- 
lor says that the 200-grain shell is better 
for reloading than 230-grain shell. All us 
old fellows get fine accuracy from Colt .45 
automatic and feel it needs but pruper sights 
to make it as accurate as military revolv- 
ers.—W. M. Pugh, Arlington, 


Note.—The bullet submitted seems very 
nearly perfect except for apparently being 
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slightly oval. It does not seem to be even 
scratched by the timber into which it was 
fired, We could never understand why the 
government did not adopt a hard alloy bul- 
let of this character instead of metal case. 
—Editor. 


Can you give me the ballistics of the 6.5 
mm. Mannlicher -Schoenauer, model 1903 
(Oesterr Waffenfabr-Ges Steyr) up to 1,000 
or 1,200 yards? Would also like to know if 
there is any place in the United States I 
would be likely to obtain the shells.—C. O. 
Bancroft, Cranbrook, B. C. 


Answer.—The ballistic figures you will 
find published in the July, 1915, issue of 
Outdoor Life. You can probably get these 
cartridges of the United States Cartridge Co., 
of Lowell, Mass.—Editor. 


What is the “B. S. A. Air Rifle” referred 
to by J. B. Tighe in his article in the June 
Outdoor Life. I do not know of any air rifle 
on the market that is either accurate or 
powerful enough to be depended on to kill 
English sparrows. One is not allowed to use 
an ordinary rifle in the city, but an air rifle 
of sufficient accuracy and power could pick 
off the little pests.—E, T. Bedell, Le Mars, 
lowa, 

Answer.—The “B. S. A. Rifle” is manufac- 
tured by the Birmingham Small Arms Co., of 
Birmingham, England, and is a very reliable 
air rifle. We do not imagine you could buy 
one now, on account of advance in prices 
due to the war, for less than $20 to $25. 
Nearly any of the large sporting goods 
houses would be able to give you full in- 
formation regarding them. If you want to 
kill English sparrows in the city, we would 
suggest that vou use shot cartridges in any 
of the ordinary .22 rifles. These cartridges 
are sold very reasonable, something like 35c 
for a box of 50, and would not have the dis- 
advantage of the long range of the rifle 
cartridges. Therefore they should be ideal 
for ary town or city shooting. If your sport- 
ing goods dealers do not carry these shot 
cartridges, you could purchase them from 
the Tritch Hardware Co. of Denver, or any 
other sporting goods house advertising in 
Outdoor Life. 


Can you tell me whether or not the Rerm- 
ington .25 can be equipped with a false 
chamber in which to shoot a smaller bullet 
say the .25 automatic revolver shell? They 
have a false chamber which can be inserted 
In the chamber of a .30-30 which will allow 
the shooting of the .32 revolver cartridge, 
and I thought perhaps the .25 automatic 
could likewise be shot in the .25 Remiiugtor 
rifle. I enclose stamp for immediate reply. 
Also, would like to have some informaticn 
covering the .25 H. P. Savage, perhaps bet- 
ter known as the .250.—V. A. Moore, Carbon- 
dale, Colo, 

Answer.—The Remington Co. does not 
show any provision for the use of the .25 
automatic revolver shell,or any such shell, 
in the regular .25. We hardly beiieve that 
it could be used in this way. Personally, we 
have shot the .25 H. P. Savage a few times 
on trial, but have never had any experienca 
with it on game. It is a very accurate iit- 
tle cartridge and, of course, wonderfully 
powerful, as you already know. It should be 
a splendid gun for black bear, deer, elk, etc. 
and some hunters consider it heavy enough 
for moose, grizzly and the larger game ani- 
mals. 


I am planning on purchasing a Colt or 
Smith & Wesson revolver. Some tell me 
that the .44 Special is one of the best. I will 
ask you to kindly give me your opinion as 
to which would make the best pistol for a 
hunting weapon, I have thought of using 
the .88-40 with smokeless powder, either the 


single action or the old reliable Frontier 
model or the Colt New Service double action 
with 7%-inch barrel. Some of my neighbor 
sportsmen claim that the .44 Special S. & 

is the most reliable arm of the three. Please 
tell me which you think is the best of the 
three. I intend to use smokeless powder and 
lead bullets.—Anton Skottam, Terrace, Mont. 


Answer.—yYour question calls for the per- 
sonal opinion of the editor. Our personal 
opinion is for a revolver to be used with 
smokeless powder ammunition the .44 Smith 
& Wesson chambered for the .44 Russian 
model cartridge is the best and the .44 Spe- 
cial is second best. This so far as cart- 
ridges are concerned. So far as the revolver 
itself is concerned it is a question of 
whether the .44 Smith & Wesson or the .45 
Colt fits your hand the best. There is far 
more importance in the fit of the grip of the 
revolver to the hand than in the make of the 
revolver. We would not use the .38-40 shell 
under any circumstances as it is not adapt- 
ed to use the smokeless powder to the best 
advantage, as it has too much powder room 
Te ale alana to the weight of the bullet.— 

citor, 


I wish to ask you a few questions: (1) 
I recently purchased a Sauer-Mauser rifle, 
.30, ’°06, and have had trouble with metal 
fouling. Have used the 150-grain “umbrella 
point” bullet, U. M. C. Would like to have 
you give me some “dope” for removing same. 
Have tried “Hoppe’s No. 9” but with no suc- 
ccss. (2) Would there be as much trouble 
if a heavier bullet were used? (3) What 
weight of bullet do you consider the best for 
game cartridge?—W. O. Ford, Niles, Calif. 

Answer.—(1) The fouling in your rifle can 
be removed by the use of the following solu- 
tion: 

1 fluid oz. Stronger Ammonia, 
50 gr. Ammonium per Sulphate, 
25 gr. Ammonium Carbonate, 

5 gr. Ammonium Dichromate. 


The druggist may attempt to put you off 
with a substitute for the ammonium per 
sulphate and ammonium dichromate, but it 
is best to have him get an ounce of each from 
the wholesale house and you can keep it in 
stock. (2) There will be practically as much 
trouble with the heavier bullet. The cause 
of the trouble is in the use of cupronickel 
jackets instead of pure copper, and the pre- 
ventive measure is to use bullets with pure 
copper jackets instead of cupronickel. (3) We 
consider the 170-grain bullet the best weight 
for general game shooting.—Editor. 


Could you please give me advice as tothe 
killing power of the .32-40 Marlin using soft- 
point or metal-patched bullets, high-power 
smokeless powder, on brown and grizzly 
bears, and also on all other American big 
game? Have used it on deer without fail if 
hit anywhere vital; always stopping game 
in short distance, and as for tearing hole 
for blood to escape, it is very good. Would 
you feel safe in tackling a grizzly with the 
above arm under favorable conditions ?—Geo. 
Bailey, Sacramento, Calif. 


Answer.—We have no regularly figured- 
out unit with which to express. killing 
power. The .32-40 cartridge you mention is 
in the same class as the .30-30 and has a 
muzzle energy of 1558 ft. lbs. For com- 
parison the Krag cartridge has 1970 ft. lbs., 
while the Springfield army cartridge has 
2445 ft. lbs. One element entering into the 
problem is the expansion of the bullet, and 
at ranges up to 200 to 300 yards the ve- 
locity is sufficient to expand these bullets 
fairly well. Beyond that range they do not 
expand well. These cartridges have given 
splendid satisfaction on deer and black bear, 
and while by some they might be considered 
heavy enough for grizzly bears, yet we 
would consider them a little light.—Editor. 
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What Is an Internal Bath? 


By R. W. BEAL 


have been written describing at 

length the many kinds of baths 
civilized man has indulged in from time to 
time. Every possible resource of the hu- 
man mind has been brought into play to 
fashion new methods of bathing, but, 
strange as it may seem, the most impor- 
tant, as well as the most beneficial of all 
baths, the‘‘Internal Bath,’’ has been given 
little thought. The reason for this is prob- 
ably due to the fact that few people seem 
to realize the tremendous part that inter- 
nal bathing plays in the acquiring and 
maintaining of health. 

If you were to ask a dozen people to de- 
fine an internal bath, you would have as 
many different definitions, and the proba- 
bility is that not one of them would be 
correct. To avoid any misconception as to 
what constitutes an internal bath, let it be 
said that a hot water enema is no more an 
internal bath than a bill of fare is a dinner. 

If it were possible and agreeable to take 
the great mass of thinking people to wit- 
ness an average post-mortem, the sights 
they would see and the things they would 
learn would prove of such lasting benefit 
and impress them so profoundly that fur- 
ther argument in favor of internal bathing 
would be unnecessary to convince them. 
Unfortunately, however, it is not possible 
to do this, profitable as such an experience 
would doubtless prove to be. There is then, 
only one other way to get this information 
into their hands, and that is by acquaint- 
ing them with such knowledge as will en- 
able them to appreciate the value of this 
long-sought-for, health-producing neces- 
sity. 

Few people realize what a very little 
thing is necessary sometimes to improve 
their physical condition. Also, they have 
almost no conception of how a little care- 
lessness, indifference or neglect can be the 
fundamental cause of the most virulent 
disease. For instance, that universal dis- 
order from which almost all humanity is 
suffering, known as_ ‘‘constipation,’’ 
‘*auto-intoxication,’’ ‘*auto-infection,”’ 
and a multitude of other terms, is not only 


M x has been said and volumes 


curable but preventable through the con- 
sistent practice of internal bathing. 

How many people realize that normal 
functioning of the bowels and a clean in- 
testinal tract make it impossible to become 
sick? ‘‘ Man of to-day is only fifty per cent 
efficient.’’ Reduced to simple English, 
this means that most men are trying to do 
a man’s portion of work on half a man’s 
power. This applies equally to women. 

That it is impossible to continue to do 
this indefinitely must be apparent to all. 
Nature never intended the delicate human 
organism to be operated on a hundred per 
cent overload. A machine could not stand 
this and not break down, and the body 
certainly cannot do more than a machine. 
There is entirely too much unnecessary 
and avoidable sickness in the world. 

How many people can you name, includ- 
ing yourself, who are physically vigorous, 
healthy, and strong? The number is ap- 
pallingly small. 

It is not a complex matter to keep in 
condition, but it takes a little time, and in 
these strenuous days people have time to 
do everything else necessary for the at- 
tainment of happiness but the most essen- 
tial thing of all—that\yof giving their 
bodies their proper care 

Would you believe that five to ten min- 
utes of time devoted to systematic inter- 
nal bathing can make you healthy and 
maintain your physical efficiency indefi- 
nitely? Granting that such a simple pfo- 
cedure as this will do what is claimed for 
it, is it not worth while to learn more 
about that which will accomplish this end? 
Internal Bathing will do this, and it will 
do it for people of all ages and in all con- 
ditions of health and disease. 

People don’t seem to realize, strange to 
say, how important it is to keep the body 
free from accumulated body-waste (pois- 
ons). Their doing so would prevent the 
absorption into the blood of the poisonous 
excretions of the body, and health would 
be the inevitable result. 

If you would keep your blood pure, 
your heart normal, your eyes clear, your 
complexion clean, your mind keen, your 
blood pressure normal, your nerves re- 
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laxed, and be able to enjoy the vigor of 
youth in your declining years, practice in- 
ternal bathing and begin to-day. 

Now that your attention has been called 
to the importance of internal bathing, it 
may be that a number of questions will 
suggest themselves to your mind. You will 
probably want to know WHAT an Internal 
Bath is, WHY people should take them, 
and the WAY to take them. These and 
countless other questions are all answered 
in a booklet entitled ‘‘THE WHAT, THE 
WHY and THE WAY OF INTERNAL 
BATHING,’’ written by Doctor Chas. A. 
Tyrrell, the inventor of the ‘‘J. B. L. Cas- 
eade,’’ whose lifelong study and research: 
along this line make him the pre-eminent 
authority on this subject. Not only has in- 
ternal bathing saved and prolonged Dr. 
Tyrrell’s own life, but the lives of a multi- 
tude of hopeless individuals have been 
equally spared and prolonged. No book 
has ever been written containing such a 
vast amount of practical information to 
the business man, the worker, and the 
housewife; all that is necessary to secure 
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this book is to write to Dr. Chas. A. Tyr- 
rell at Number 134 West 65th Street, New 
York City, and mention having read this 
article in Outdoor Life, and same will be 
immediately mailed to you free of all cost 
or obligation. 

Perhaps you realize now, more than 
ever, the truth of these statements, and if 
the reading of this article will result in a 
proper appreciation on your part of the 
value of internal bathing, it will have 
served its purpose. What you will want to 
do now is to avail yourself of the oppor- 
tunity for learning more about the sub- 
ject, and your writing for this book will 
give you that information. Do not put off 
doing this, but send for the book now 
while the matter is fresh in your mind. 

‘*Procrastination is the thief of time.’’ 
A thief is one who steals something. Don’t 
allow procrastination to cheat you out of 
‘your opportunity to get this valuable in- 
formation which is free for the asking. If 
you would be natural, be healthy. It is un- 
natural to be sick. Why be unnatural, 
when it is such a simple thing to be well? 
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Mink Farming 


By A. 8S. WHITE. People are just be- 
ginning to realize that there is big 
money in raising fur-bearing animals, 
and while it requires a large sum of 
money -to start fur farming with some 
of these animals, mink farming is some- 
thing which is within the reach of all, 
and the demand far exceeds the supply. 
This booklet will give you the necessary 
information to enable you to start and 
maintain a mink farm, either fn a tg | > 
or small way. You are here given the 
knowledge acquired by the author during 
several years of successful mink farm- 
ing. Postpaid, $1.00. 


Pheasant Farming 


By GENE M. SIMPSON. New and en- 
larged edition; profusely illustrated; 47 
pages of valuable information. Describes 
in detail the methods used by one of 
the most successful game bird _ breed- 
ers in the country. Postpaid, 50c. 


Amateur Rodmaking 


By PERRY D. FRAZER. A practical 
manual for all those who want to make 
their own rod and fittings. It contains 
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The Best Books for Outdoor Men 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


a review of fishing rod history, a dis- 
cussion of materials, a list of the tools 
needed, description of the’ method to be 
followed in making all kinds of rods, 
including fly-casting, bait-fishing, sal- 
mon, etc., with full instructions for 
winding, varnishing, etc. Illustrated. 
Postpaid, 75c. 


The Angler’s Secret 


By CHAS. BRADFORD. A modern 
“Complete Angler.” Full of pleasant 
reading and much good advice and 


timely hints. Illustrated. Postpaid, 
$1.15. : 


Pistol and Revolver Shooting 


By_ A. L. A. HIMMELWRIGHT. A new 
and revised edition of a work that has 
already achieved prominence as an ac- 
cepted authority on the use of the hand 
gun. Full instructions are given on the 
use of both revolver and target pistol, 
including shooting position, grip, posi- 
tion of arm, ete. The book “is thor- 
oughly illustrated with diagrams and 
paotegragne and includes the rules of 
the . . Revolver Association and a 
list of the records made both here and 


abroad, Postpaid, 75c. 


Denver, Colorado 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


I have a .44 caliber revolver of highly-ac- 
credited make that will throw a ball a mile if 
raised to an angle of 45°, thus showing a 
great power behind it. The other day I set up 
a piece of timber, hard wood, 6x6’ square, 
and 6 ft. high, with bottom sawed square off, 
and it was set on a flat cement walk. The 
target I shot at was tacked close to the top. 
I hit the target all right, but altho the ball 
did not go thru the wood, the joist withstood 
the impact and was not knocked down. 1 
games a thread around the joist where the 

alls hit target and with a spring balance 
found that a pull of 1% lbs. would pull it 
over. Please publish in your magazine why 
this joist was not knocked over and oblige 
yours truly.—F. G. Senter, Buenos Ayres, Ar- 
gentine Rep, 

_Answer.—The bullet striking the joist at 
high velocity expended its energy so quickly 
it did not have time to overcome the iner- 
tia of the heavy joist. If you were to try 
it on a smaller piece of wood it would 
knock it over. To understand the principle 
more thoroughly place your thumb against 
the top of the joist and strike it a blow 
with a tack hammer.—Editor, 


Please answer the following questions 
thru the pages of Outdoor Life: (1) What 
is the life of the Savage model 1914 in shots, 
using black or Lesmok peooss, rifle always 
thoroly cleaned and oiled after shooting? 
(2) How does this action compare in dura- 
bility with the Remington, Winchester and 
Marlin actions? (3) How often should these 
rifles be cleaned while doing constant fancy 
shooting? (4) What is the formula for com- 
puting the energy of a bullet of given weight 
and velocity? (5) What are the velocities of 
the followin cartridges: .22 short, long, 
leng rifle hollow point and extra long Les- 
mok? They are not given in the Ideal Hand 
Book. I believe an article on the various 
oils and cleaning preparations on the mar- 
ket would prove interesting to a great many 
shooters.—Floyd Welsh, Laclede, Mo. 


Answer.—We doubt if anyone will live long 
enough or be willing to spend sufficient 
money to wear out the model 1914 Savage, 
as it will last practically indefinitely with 
proper care. All the rifles mentioned are 
practically the same in durability. When 
using Lesmok powder the rifle should be 
cleaned at the end of the day. We have 
never encountered any trouble from their 
feuling in use. The formula for computing 
the energy of a bullet is to multiply the 
weight in grains by the square of the ve- 
locity in feet Pd second and divide the 
roduct by 64. he result will be the energy 
n foot pounds. We have not at hand the 
velocity of the .22 short cartridge. The .22 
long rifle has a muzzle velocity of 1103 feet 
per second. We have not the velocity of the 
other cartridges mentioned, but they are sub- 
stantially the same.—Editor. 


In the July number I see an article re- 
garding the proper cleaning solution and an- 


ti-rust oil for a high-powered gun. It states 
that one should not use vegetable oil on ac- 
count of their acids. I have one of the new 
.250-3000 Savage rifles. As the rifle comes 
from the store there is a card on it giving 
a formula for a nitro-solvent. It is com- 
arwes of acetone, turpentine, sperm oil and 

erosene, On examning other nitro-solvents 
I noticed they contained banana oil, so I 
mixed a concoction of the above and included 
the banana oil. On putting in the banana 
oil one of the oils, I think it must have been 
the sperm, went to vaseline, and the acetone 
instead of sinking to the bottom mixed with 
the rest. In a day or two the vaseline sedi- 
ment melted—not all, but nearly all. I found 
this made a fine preparation for removing 
leading and fumes of the powder or its re- 
sults; but now I am skeptical. * Do any of 
these ingredients contain acids in them- 
selves injurious to my arm? After cleaning 
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my gun thoroly with this preparation I 
swab it good with engine oil, a good, clear 
amber oil, and on recleaning it a day or two 
later a brown scum comes off on the rag. 
It seems to form no matter how often I 
ciean it. Before I ever shot it I got the 
same stuff from the barrel. If you can en- 
lighten me on this subject will be glad and 
very grateful. Another article pertaining 
to rear sights states that a rear leaf with 
lateral and elevating adjustments is needed. 
I have worked out an idea in this line. Do 
yuu think it advisable to submit it to any- 
one?—G, A. Gibson, Swissvale, Pa. 

Answer.—The banana oil, so-called, is not 
an oil made from bananas, but is what is 
termed amyl alcohol acetate, and is frequent- 
ly called banana oil because of its odor, not 
because of its origin. The scum you men- 
tion as forming on the inside of your rifle 
is doubtless due to something in the engine 
oil which you use for lubricating it, or a 
ccmbination between this and some of the 
ecpper washed on the inside of the bore. 
This is not ordinary metal fouling which 
builds up on the lands and leads to inac- 
curacy, but merely a thin film of copper 
brushed off the bullet, and is found tin all 
high-power rifles. If you will put an am- 
monia cleaning solution through the rifle 
before setting it away you will have no 
more trouble with it unless it comes from 
your engine oil. As to your rear sight would 
suggest that yousubmit this to someof the 
arms companies or to the Marble Arms and 
Manufacturing Co., who are interested in this 
line.—Editor. 


Could the Du Pont Military powder No. 15 
which is claimed to give an increased ve- 
locity, be used in the .250 Savage rifle and 
a bullet of 110 grains or so used, and a ve- 
locity of 3000 ft. sec. still be obtained? What 
is the nature of this powder—is it harder 
on the barrel than the powder now used? 
What would be the practical point-blank 
renge of above load? What is the weight of 
the .250 Savage rifle?—Albert Peterson, 
Wakefield, Neb. 


Answer.—We do not think it practical to 
work the combination you suggest. In the 
first place the .250 Savage is not rifled to 
handle a bullet of 110 grains weight and 
in the second place the new Du Pont pow- 
der is a progressive powder and of too coarse 
a granulation to give good results in as 
small a cartridge and as short a barrel as 
that of the .250 Savage. We do not know 
as yet the erosive effect of the new powder 
as compared with that of other powders, By 
driving a 110-grain .25-caliber sharp-pointed 
bullet 3000 feet per second you would ob- 
tain a trajectory height at 200 yards of about 
2.4 inches, This is not saying you could 
drive it at that speed with the combination 
you mention. The .250 Savage rifle weighs 
about seven pounds.—Editor, 


Kindly give me your opinion on the Colt 
automatic, caliber .45, government model, 
for I have just bought one of these guns, 
and as I like it very much I would greatly 
appreciate any information you could give 
me concerning it.—J. J. McGlynn, San José, 
Calif. 

Answer.—Our personal experience has been 
with that type of the .45 Colt manufactured 
by the Springfield Arsenal. This weapon 
seems to be inferior in finish and general 
workmanship to the product of the Colt fac- 
tory. However, taking it as it is, first re- 
quires an easing up of the trigger pull, then 
a slight tightening up of the front of the 
frame to take the side play out of the bar- 
rel. after which it is a very serviceable, ef- 
ficient gun and a powerful shooter. We have 
not as yet been able to do as good work with 
it as with the revolvers but this may be due 
to lack of familiarity with it as it holds so 
differently from a revolver, and one has to 
learn the knack of managing it.—Editor. 
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TRAP SHOOTERS 
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ATTENTION DIANAS! 


Tri-State Trophies to Be Awarded Lady 
Trap-Shooters. 


For many years.the trap shooting editor 
of Outdoor Life has been working with the 
view of promoting and spreading the gos- 
pel of the “Sport Alluring” to all points of 

















The Outdoor Life cup and spoon, offered as 
prizes to lady trap shooters. 


the compass, and in every town, city and 
village where ladies are found, who stand 
in need of some enjoyable, healthful recre- 
ation. Each year are added to the ranks 
of trap shooters ladies who have heeded the 
advice of their friends who have used this 
great tonic, and find the prescription excel- 
lent for worn out bodies and depleted nerve 
systems, until now there is scarcely one 
state in the Union but has at least one 
woman who can face the traps with the best 
shots of the sterner sex and ofttimes beat 
him at the game. 

It is for the purpose of further promoting 
the interest of trap shooting and to bring in 
closer touch the lady devotees of the sport 
from different states that we are offering 
the Tri-State Trophy. 

We have selected nine states, and grouped 
them as follows: 

New York New Jersey. Minnesota. 
Connecticut Delaware. Illinois, 
Massachusetts. Pennsylvania. Indiana. 

At least one lady from each state must 
enter, and the more entering of course, the 
deeper the interest will be. 

The prizes will be awarded to the lady 
who makes the highest average on 100 tar- 
gets in the month of October, 5 events of 20 
targets in each group of states as specified, 
SS be sterling spoons of colonial de- 


sign. Then when the three winners have 
been decided and the spoons awarded, there 
will be a shootoff between these three win- 
ners on fifty targets, the final winner to re- 
ceive a silver loving cup with her name, 
date and championship record engraved 
thereon, 


Conditions Governing Shoot, 


All lady amateur trap shooters of the 
above nine states are eligible 

Entries must be sent to Trap Shooting 
Editor not later than October 5, and scores 
must be compiled and sent in at the end of 
each week during October. 

Each winner of a spoon is to send her 
photograph to this department, to appear 
with winning score in some subsequent is- 
sue of Outdoor Life, and the cup winner in 
finals will receive recognition in different 
publications, 

This initial Tri-State Trophy contest is an 
experiment. If we are successful in our ef- 
forts to bring. about the desired results, every 
other state will have an opportunity to be 
represented by its lady trap shooters, and 
it may be made a permanent feature of our 
magazine. 





THE SHOOTING SPRINGERS, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Sounds like an act 
in a vaudeville program, doesn’t it? How- 
ever, the Springers are no vaudevillians; they 
are trapshooters—all three of them—mother, 
or and fourteen-year-old son. 

Mrs. Springer’s best record over the traps 
is 22x25; Ralph has made 23x25; Dad Spring- 
er sometimes gets ’em all! Although last as 
a shooter, Mrs. Springer is by no means 
least otherwise, as a glance at the accom- 
penyine illustration will show. In _ fact, 
Sharley Springer had to learn to shoot in 








A family of shooters. 


self-defense. He says he believes in prepar- 
edness in war matters, although so far he 
has never been obliged to turn his gun on 
anything more threatening than rabbits, 
ducks and clay pigeons. 

Springer, Sr., and Young Ralph are mem- 
bers of the Du Pont Trapshooting Club, 
while Mrs. mt ter rd is a member of the Ne- 
mours Trapshooting Club, the organizatien 
of women shooters that has made Wilming- 
ton, Del., famous. In 1914, she carried off 






































FISHING TACKLE AND IMPLEMENTS 
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1. 4% th. Rainbow Trout caught with ‘‘BRISTOL’’ Rod by Phil. B. Bekeart 
San Francisco. 
2. 4% lb. Rainbow Trout, 22 inches long, taken on Ausable River, at Bainfield 
with “‘BRISTOL” Roc 
3. 3% lb. German Brown Trout, caught with 8 oz. “BRISTOL’’ Rod by O. H. Ben- 
schoten, Margaretville, N. ¥ 
4. 30 lb. Muscallonge, length 42)¢ inches, girth 19 inches, caught with ‘‘BRISTOL”’ 
Rod by Mrs. Grigsby. 
5. 10 Ib, 31 inch Muscallonge caught with No. 27 ‘‘BRISTOL"’ Rod at Fair Haven, by 
E. H. Corrington, Auburn, N 
. 28% lb. Gray Trout caught with ““BRISTOL"’ Rod No. 22 at Framagami, Ontario, 
by Fred E. Ringwald. 
7. 24 Ib. Trout caught in Lake of the Woods, Rainey River, Ontario, by E. D. Calvert. 
8. Mrs, Grigsby catching another ‘‘Musky’’, 10 lb., on her “‘BRISTOL.’ 


“BRISTOL” Steel Fishing Rods won 29 
prizes in the National Field and Stream 
1914 Fishing Contest—three times as many 
prizes as were won by any other rod. There 
is a special ‘‘exactly right’? ““BRISTOL’’ 
Rod for each kind of fishing made in 
various weights, lengths, fittings and finish 
to suit every individual taste. Every 


“‘BRISTOL” guaranteed three years. 


You may think that there are other rods ‘‘just as 
good’’ but if you want the fish, and the prizes, and 
the fun, and the satisfaction of having the best, you 
will insist on “‘BRISTOL’’ every time. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


THE HORTON MFG. COMPANY 


88 Horton Street, BRISTOL, CONN. 
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the Ramsey Trophy, which carries with it 
the blue ribbon in the year’s club events. 

The three Springers would rather shoot a 
match against each other than against out- 
siders. Pop usually wins the family argu- 
ments (with the shotgun) but when oratory 
is employed, it is needless to say he comes 
under the wire a bad last. 

Strangely, Mother and Ralph made their 
high scores on the same day. The boy prob- 
ably wouldn’t have made his 23, had it not 
been that Mom had just previously made 22 
and he felt it encumbent on him as a fight- 
ing male to show that no woman could lead 
him in a sport that has been until lately an 
exclusively masculine hobby. 

The Springers have a trunkful of tro- 
phies won at the traps and numerous chick- 
ens, turkeys and other “eats” which couldn't 
be stored in the trunk (it’s no cold storage 
warehouse) have in days gone by helped to 
keep the wolf off the doorstep. 

They believe they are entitled to the fam- 
ily championship emblem as trapshooters and 
stand ready to shoot for the title against 
any father, mother and son in the country. 
A turkey and a Bermuda onion goes to the 
family that can beat them. F. W. WILSON. 


The trapshooting editor wishes to express 
her appreciation for the above article. For 
a number of years we have been advocating 
trapshooting as the finest sport for women 
and feel sure that the work of Mrs. Spring- 
er, the pleasures of friendly rivalry in the 
Springer home and the happiness resulting 
therefrom will be the means of causing more 
mothers to enter into the grand sport with 
their husbands and sons. 


ECHOES OF THE G. A. H. 


The assertions that you can’t “pick a win- 
ner” in trap work has been fully emphasized 
and was demonstrated at Chicago when on 
August 20 Mr. L. B Clark, himself of the 
Windy City, carried away the coveted honors 
of the great event by tying three other shoot- 
ers with 96x100 and breaking 20 straight on 
the shoot-off at 18 yards—and Mr, Clark has 
only been shooting at the traps a year! And 
Woolfolk Henderson, who won in a spectac- 
ular finish last year (but who was severely 











Wm. Ridley, High Amateur at all targets— 
556-600. 


handicapped from 23 yards) came off with 
82. Those who tied with Mr. Clarke were 
M. E. Dewire, Hamilton, Ind., who broke 19 
in the shoot-off; J. J. Randall, Greensburz, 
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Kan., 18, and C, C. Hickman, Yoeman, Ia., 
17. Many excellent scores were made not- 
withstanding the weather conditions, and H. 
Hammersmith of Milwaukee won the conso- 
lation er with a score of 91, R. O. 
Heikes of Dayton winning professional hon- 
ors with 96, 

On August 17, the second day of the shoot, 
William Hoon of Jewell, Ia., led the field 
with 196x200, and S. Huntley of Omaha broke 
125. Three men tying for third place with 
194 were H. Hood, William Ridley and J. E. 
Harkin. 

On the 18th Charles Newcombe of Phila- 
celphia won national amateur championship, 
on singles, breaking 99x100, and Guy V. Der- 
ing of Columbus, is., the national amateur 
on doubles, with 91x100. Aside from the 
heavy purses copped by the winners, many 
handsome silver pieces and trophies were 
carried away. 

There were over 800 entries—the greatest 
in the history of trap-shooting. 

Out of 827 actual starters 335 were Illinois 
entries. 

L. B. Clark, the winner, won the G. A. H. 
with Black Shells and a gun that a report 
informs us was different from all makes, as 
it had one barrel below the other, giving it 
ete sn ag of “a single-barrel gun with two 

arrels.” 








W. S. Hoon, winner Grant Park Introductory, 
at 200 targets. 


SUMMARY OF G. A. H., 1915. 
Winners, 

Winner Grand American Handica L, B. 
Clark, Chicago, score 96; 20 straight on 
shoot-off, 

Winner Preliminary Handicap—R. H: 
Morse, Chicago, score 95. 

Winner National Amateur Championship— 
over all the state champions—Charley New- 
comb, Philadelphia, score 99. 

Winner National Double Championship— 
Guy Dering, Columbus, Wis., score 91 out of 
50 pairs. 

Winner 
Hammersmith, Milwaukee, score 91; 
shoot-off. 

Winner Grant Park Introductory—at 200 
econ: S. Hoon, Jewell, Ia., score 196x 

00. 

Winner “Chicago Overture” at 100 targets 
—Henry 8S. Rebhausen, North Platte, eb., 
score 98, 

Winner Sanford Trophy for Professionals 
—Rollo Heikes, Dayton, O., score 96x100. 

High Amateur on all rt © malaga Ridley, 
What Cheer, Ia., with 556x600. 

(From W. L. Moore’s report in Sportsman's 
Review.) 


“Consolation” Handicap—Herman 
18 on 











CAMPING AND OUTING GOODS 








Action! 



































Plenty of It Here 


Speed, sharpness of definition and 
reliability are all’ characteristic of 


Pictures that are brilliant and sharp from 

edge to edge —that’s the kind Goerz 

Cameras and Lenses a/ways take. Don’t 

you want the “Goerz kind” of pictures? 
Your dealer has Goerz goods. 


The new tariff makes prices 
lower — don’t forget that! 


Booklet free—specify which—““Lenses” or ““Cameras”’, 


























C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
323 M East 34th Street New York City 




















In the Great Outdoors 


When night with its pitchy blackness settles over the woods, 
you ‘ll have a mighty grateful feeling for the strong, friendly rays of your 


EVEREADY Flashlight — 


a complete electric light without wires that can be carried conveniently in your pocket or 
camp- kit and used anywhere without danger of fire or explosion. Throwsa powerful, instan- 
taneous light, intermittently cr steadily, ind or rain can't put out. 
Seventy-five useful styles, complete with long-lasting Tun: battery right inside the case, 
75c to $7.50. No. 2604, illustrated, 144 inx 6% in. m of vulcanized fibre and sells for 
$1.20 in the United States and $1.35 in Canada. 
See the Special Displays in your dealer's window, October 1-9, for the EVEREADY you 
want, or write for free illustrated catalogue No. 60. 
AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of National Carbon Company 
Long Island City, New York 











ae This $2 KNIFE 


i) F205 Bn RECT AT FACTO 
~ EE, 
sein ] Handy sh 





aped 
blade makes this knife best for me- 
chanics, sportsmen and farmers; 
h light but strong; resharpened easily. 
\Stag handle, German silver finish; 
blades file tested, hand forged from 
razor steel and warranted. Sample 83c, 
3 for $2.00 aid 


postpaid. 
Send for our 80 Page List 
and ‘‘How to use a Razor”’ FREE 














Shooting ’em up at the 


BUT THEY CAN’T FREEZE ’EM OUT! 


Comes the glad tidings from Uncle Sam's 
Ice Box disclosing the fact that in that 
country of chilblains and gold nuggets, the 
sportsmen are awakening to what is good for 
them in the way of sport and recreation. 
At Treadwell, Alaska, a new gun club of 
forty members has been organized and “the 
way they burn powder is not slow,” says my 
informant, No need of the “mystic juice” for 
their night shooting, as the midnight sun 
furnishes light by night as well as by day, 
and it is a common occurrence for the Tread- 
well Club to shoot targets as late as 10 p. m. 
Depicted at the score (photographed May 30) 
are: Russell York, Fred Garrison, W. H. 
Truesdell, H. Rexroth and H. Delin—sure 
*nuff “Children of the Frosts.” 

Quite a rise in temperature from the Klon- 
dyke regions to “Down in Dreamy Panama” 
where the Isthmian Trap and Rifle Club with 
thirty-five members has been formed. An- 
other trap club is also in the process of 
formation and jit will be only a matter of a 
short time before the zone made famous by 
De Lesseps and our own Goethals, will ring 
from end to end with the echoes of shots 
fired by the promoters and their friends, of 
a most healthful and invigorating of pas- 
times. 














THOS. A. MARSHALL OF CHICAGO 


Veteran trap shot—the man who won two 
Grand American Handicaps. 








“AND OO. N. FORD KEEPS RAMBLING 
RIGHT ALONG!” 


The San José (Calif.) Gun Club is fortunate 
in having for its manager and secretary Mr. 
0. N. Ford, formerly of Central City, Ia., but 
now a resident of the Sunset State. Mr. Ford 
deesn’t need any introduction to the public, 
= knows everybody who ever pulled a 


Treadwell (Alaska) Gun Club. 


trigger, and they all know him. For years 
—and he has been shooting a quarter of a 
century—sixteen of which have been spent 
in pulverizing the tar hawks—Mr. Ford cov- 
ered the beaten track year in and year out, 
with Gilbert, Marshall, Budd and Crosby, and 
other satellites of the good old shooting days, 
and still this Ford is “rambling along” with 
the best of them, During these years he has 
shot in every state in the Union and in Can- 
ada. Some of Mr. Ford’s most noteworthy 
records are herewith given: 

In 1906 at Blackwell, Okla., 488x500 with 
190 straight, the world’s amateur record at 
that time. At Kansas City, Mo., in 1906, 491x 
500. At St, Louis, June 12 and 13, 1968, he 
broke 342 straight, thé world’s amateur long 
run at that time, and finished the program 
with 496x500, which has been tied only once 
by an amateur. At Denver, Colo., Sept. 3, 
1909, Mr. Ford won the Preliminary Handicap 
at 21 yards and in events and shoot-off broke 














O. N. Ford and his trophies. 


108 straight at 21 yards, which is the only 
100 or more straight at 21 yards or further 


back ever broken in the world by any pro- 
fessional or amateur shot. Other splendid 
scores of a more recent date have been made 
at the Northwest Shoot at Portland, Ore., 
where Mr. Ford lost but 15 out of 600; at 
San Diego lost 15 out of 850 and 16 out of 
500; at Los Angeles making 96,80 for 1,350 








ARMS AND HUNTING ACCESSORIES 











The Greatest 
Sport in the 
Country 


Eight hundred and thir- 
ty eight shooters lined 
up at the score. Nearly 
a thousand crack shots 
from all parts of the 
country—each eager to 
win trapshooting’s 
greatest classic. Could 
any more convincing 
proof of popularity be 
produced? Yet this is 
the story of this year’s 
Grand American Hand- 
icap held at Chicago in 
August. 


Trapshooting 


is spreading over the 
country like wild fire. 
Men and women every- 
where are fast taking 
to this democratic out- 
door sport, brimful of 
pleasure, fun and invig- 
oration. Do you know 


Make Them Yourself to ll oF 


row a gun—match your 
skill against the flying 
clay pigeons. Once 
% 
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pied. ao 


stig Mite 


bed 
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Next time you go out you’ veindulged you'll 


with your gun you can make the title—"“The Sport 


Alluring.”’ 


three simple tests that prove the a eer 


quality of shot-gun shells. handy, get a 


‘ aU POND 
A eS HAND TRAP 


(Winners of 1915 Grand American Handicap) 

















It’s great for home, farm 
and vacation use—throws 


These tests are described in our oS eh f netic ndS 
booklet, “How to Test Shells,” which oe. 


. $4.00 at dealer’ 
will be sent on request. They are er cout direct postpala It 


final proofs of primer strength, speed, ee eet 
waterproofing, penetration, and 
uniformity of pattern. 


Write your name and address and the 
address of the store where you buy shells 
along the margin of this advertisement. 
Return to us and we will make it possible 
for you to get, free, the three Black Shells 
for making the tests. 








DELAWARE 


Write Today for the Test Material 


United States Cartridge Company 
2254 Trinity Building New York 


NATIONAL Leap Company, General Selling Agents 
Also-Jonn T. Lewis 4 Bros. Co., Philadelphia; 
Unrrep Leap Co., New York; SELBY SMELTING 4 
Leap Co., San Francisco, distributors on Pacific Coast 


Write for Booklet 23 S. 


DU PONT POWDER Co. 


WILMINGTON, 
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shots at 16 yards and in that 1,350 shots were 
made long runs of 52-59-89-59-85-65-118-71- 
75-55-69-89-51. Mr. Ford’s collection of tro- 
phies is one of the finest in the country, and 
since this picture was taken, June 20, 1914, 
thirty-one cups, medals and trophies have 
been added thereto. 





A NIGHT RECORD OF 99 STRAIGHT. 


Edgar Apperson, secretary and tfeasurer of 
Apperson Bros. Automobile Co., has recently 
broken the record on blue rock shooting at 
night, by scoring 99 dead birds out of 100, 


Edgar Apperson, Kokomo, Ind. 


and this after missing his first bird This 
record was made at the shoot known as the 
“Hoosier Classic,” held at Peru, Ind., shooting 
by the light of two 16-inch reflectors placed 
above the traps. 





AN ACKNOW LEDGMENT. 


The editor of this department wishes to 
publicly acknowledge the receipt of a mem- 
bership card from the officials of the San 
José, Calif., Gun Club, entitling her to hon- 
orary membership. The only regret of this 
department is that she is unable to fly, or 
to otherwise reach the Golden Country, and 

articipate in the delights of the “Sport Al- 
uring” with the other members. Let us hope 
that “there’s another time coming!” 





STATE AND OTHER SHOOTS. 


The sixteenth annual state shoot of the 
Wisconsin Trap Shooters’ Association was 
held at Milwaukee August 7 and 8. The ama- 
teur championship was won by G. V. Dering 
of Columbus, Wis., with 98x100. The team 
shoot for the Morley-Murphy cup was won by 
the Badger Team No, 1 with 466x500. The 
Green Bay and Waupeca clubs tied on 463. 
Two ladies participated in this tournament, 
Mrs. H. L. Potter with a score of 298x340, 
and Miss Mensel, 47x100. 


At the Michigan state tournament, held at 
Saginaw August 4 and 5, Mrs. L. G. Vogel 
tied B. S. Gaylord for championship, the lat- 
ter winning in the gshoot-off with 24x25— 
the tie being 93x100. J. R. Graham won high 
average the two days with 311x325, and J. 
Bryant 307x325. Mrs. Vogel 290x325, and also 
won the Barnes trophy in a shoot-off with 
T. T. Parker. 


At the Missouri state tournament, held at 
St. Louis August 13, 14 and 15, the Inter- 
state Association’s amateur championship was 
won with honor by D. J. Holland of Spring- 
field, he making a perfect score of 100 dead 
birds. Arthur Killem the well-known pro- 
fessional of St. Louis, was high gun, with 
100, followed by Charles G. Spencer with 99 
and J. L. Head and L, Ebert each with 97. 
Mrs. J. T. Austin and Mrs. S, E. Burke par- 
ticipated, their averages for the three days 
being respectively 411x450 and 295x450. 


& 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


At the Louisiana state tournament, held 
August 5, 6 and 7 at Shreveport, J. E. Ribb 
won the state championship with 94 breaks 
out of 100 to his credit. Mr. Ribb’s average 
for the three days was 447x500. Other good 
averages for the tournament were checked up 
to D. J. Holland, 475x500; E. S. Fosgard, 472x 
500. A ladies’ squad attracted much attention 
and favorable comment, and was composed 
of the following ladies: Mrs. J. T. Austin 
and Mrs. S. Bourke of Monroe and Mesdames 
R. W. Dodd, C. Shaffer, J. E. Ribb and V. W. 
Cain of Shreveport. 


At the California and Nevada state shoot 
held by the Golden Gate Club of San Fran- 
cisco on Sunday, August 7, the grand high 
average was a battle royal as described by 
a local paper, and resulted in the closest fin- 
ish ever seen on the Pacific Coast. Hy P. 
Pfirman of Los Angeles was first, with 578x 
600 Orin N. Ford, San José, 576x600; J. F. 
Couts of San Diego, one less, with 575—the 
three averaging each better than 96%. Couts 
had longest straight run of 118, Ford 113, 
Pfirman, third, 108. Mrs. Ada Schilling, not- 
withstanding’ the high wind that swept over 
the traps, came in with 503 to her credit. 


At the Massachusetts state tournament, 
held July 23 and 24 at Worcester, E. A. Sta- 
ples won the Interstate Association’s ama- 
teur state championship with a:score of 98x 
100; J. L. Snow second with 96x160. 


At a registered tournament hela July 13-15 
by the Los Angeles Gun Club at Venice, C. 
4. Spencer won high professional average for 
the three days’ shoot with the following 
scores: 198x200-196x200-98x100-492x500. Mr. 
Spencer was followed by O. N. Ford with 
192x200-196x200-96x100-484x500. The lady con- 
testants were Mrs. Ada Schilling of San José 
with daily scores respectivel of 177x200- 
175x200-84x100-256x500. Mrs. Nilkes broke 59x 
100-71x100-60x100-190x300. On practice day, 
July 12, T. Prior led the field with 96x160, 
followed by A. G. Flickinger and D. Reid 
each with 94. Mrs. Schilling 82x100 and Mrs. 
Wilkes 48x80. 


The eighth annual pow-wow of the Pa- 
cific Indians, held at Tacoma, Wash., July 
19-22, was characteriged by some fine—ex- 
ceptionally fine—scores and a great raft of 
trophies, which never fails to make a tour- 
nament successful and enjoyabie, from the 
fact that everybody gets a crack at them. 
There were extra trophies exclusively for 
ladies, two amateurs contesting, Mrs. O’Con- 
nor, whose scores for the three days were 
28x120-89x120-142x160 which totaled 313x400. 
Mrs. Keller, a novice at the traps, broke 9x 
20. Mrs. Ad. Topperwein, the professional, 
tied L. H. Reid and P. Holohon, also profes- 
sionals, with the score of 388x400. The third 
or Mrs. Topperwein lost but one bird out 
of 160. 


It was indeed fitting and proper that at the 
shoot on August 5 and 6 at his own home 
town, Florence, that Ed. O’Brien of Kansas 
should have led the field with high average, 
killing everything in sight on the first day 
and letting three fly to the timbers on Fri- 
day. George Lewis was close after him on 
bb aay | with 98, and Dr. Coffman Friday 
wit 4 





AN ERROR CORRECTED. 


We are glad to correct an error that found 
its way into this department in the Sep- 
tember issue relative to the dearth of smoke- 
less powder on account of the European war. 
This was taken from a newspaper clipping 
and was supposed to be reliable, but, on the 
contrary, they were in the wrong. The big 
powder companies were fully prepared to 
meet the demands for smokeless powder, and 
neither the trapshooters nor the hunters will 
be compelled to go back to black powder. 





CAMPING AND OUTING 


GOODS 
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You'll enjoy your outings if you wear a 


SUMMIT 


Town and Country 


COAT 


For hunting, trap- 
shooting, golfing, 
automobiling and all 
outdoor wear. 


Light weight, serviceable, 
absolutely warm and com- 
fortable. 


Notice the patented Knit- 
Nek. It fits snugly around 
the throat and keeps out 
the wind and cold 


The leather-lined body 
and leather sleeves keep 
out all cold and wind from 
your body and arms. 


The elastic box plait in 
the back spi you full play of the arms and shoulders. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Send for illustrated style book. 


Guiterman Bros. 
Dept. H 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


EL ie 








Do Business by Mail 


= eo yg we furnish— 
build solidly. Choose from ollowing or 


Mfrs. Wealthy Men 
Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. 

Shoe Retailers Doctors 

Tin Can ae Axle Grease Mfrs. 


Railroad Employees 
oe Gomme Contractors “ 


Our eomplete book of mailing statistics 
on 7000 classes of prospective customers free. 


Ross-Gould, 808-5 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
BsstS St.Louis 








On this Fall’s hunting trip double enjoyment by 
making nights as pleasant as days. 


“PERFECTION” Pneumatic 
Mattress with Sleeping Bag 


means restful sleep on any camp ground. Its soft 
air-filled body is never lumpy or damp. Rolls to a 
\ gmail light bundlefor carrying. Lasts indefinitely. 
Excellent in the home as well as on camping, motoriag and 

m yachting trips. Write today for Catalog. 


~~ PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 
519 17th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











A Satisfactory 


“ABERCROMBIE Outing Needs 
a Satisfactory 


This is the Hunting Season. 


Whether you require a full equipment or 

only some details—you get things right 

from us. 

Secure the advice and help of the original 

Abercombie at his only address, 311 Broad- 

way, New York. Write if you cannot call. 
Tents, sleeping bags, fishing tackle, 
cooking kits, camp furniture, rifles, 
ammunition, clothing, shoes—for 
North, South, East or West. 


Send for Catolog Y , it’s free and has use- 
ful suggestions for all sorts of out door life. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
311 Broadway. New York 


Chicago Agents: Von _— & Antoine 


NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 











‘ Acap that affords real pro- 
tection and service under 
the hardest conditions. Made 
of Olive Green Khaki or Red 
Flannel, has rubberized lining, 
which makes it absolutely water- 
proof. Cap has Fur or Flannel inside band 
to be pulled down over ears in cold weather. 
Outside rim also can be turned down, pre- 
venting water or snow running down back 
of neck. This is the best and most practi- 
cal hunting cap ever made. 

Write for booklet of other styles, including Auto Caps. See them 
at your dealer's. If he will at supply you we ua Pg prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P. O. Money Order for $ 

Do not send 
personal check. 


Mention size 
wanted and 
your dealer’s 
name. 


PRICE 
$1.25 


Dept. A. 


acini 
Look for Label 
in Every Cap 


CS 


JONES HAT COMPANY "gsr 











Wild Bird Guests, by Ernest Harold Baynes; 
326 pages; illustrated; $2.00 net; E, P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. 


This is the most comprehensive book yet 
written concerning the fascinating art of at- 
tracting wild birds. The illustrations, chief- 
ly from photographs taken by the author, 
form an array of interesting and convincing 
proof that by using Mr. Baynes’ methods we 
can make our feathered guests feel thor- 
oughly at home, Although the primary ob- 
ject of the book is to assist bird lovers to 
attract to their gardens and orchards and 
woodlands the birds they love, it has a much 
wider scope. It not only shows the actual 
necessity of doing such work as a means of 
creating sentiment in favor of bird protec- 
tion, but points out in a simple entertaining 
way the economic, esthetic and moral rea- 
sons why it is to the interest of every com- 
munity to have the birds protected, 


c. S. R. Blue Book of Dogdom, (Part 8), 
compiled by F. J. Skinner; 156 pages; il- 
lustrated; 50 cents; the C. S. R. Co., New 
York. 


This is the only book of record published 
in America gving the happenings of the year, 
the data of the dog shows, the field trials, 
with list of judges, handlers, owners, etc. It 


(Above books for sale by Outdoor Life. 


gives full information covering the specialty 
clubs and their officers; newspapers devoted 
to dogs; standards of the breeds, illustrated 
with champion dogs; professional and ama- 
teur judges; the champions of record; kennel 
names registered, etc., etc, 


Free Homestead Lands of Colorado, described 
by Geo. S. Clason; 320 pages, maps and il- 
lustrations; $2.00 net; e Clason Map Co., 
Denver, Colorado. 


Because there is such an extent of unset- 
tled country within the confines of the State 
of Colorado, and because also there are many 
persons who the author thinks would be Le os 
to take up some of the land if they could be 
sure of what they are getting, he has t 
out this description of the various townships, 
Each county in the state is taken up, and 
each township is noted, first as to the charac- 
ter of the surface, including the kind of soil, 
then the purposes for which the land is best 
adapted, together with its value per acre. 
Such statistics as the elevation above sea lev- 
el, the annual rainfall and the distance from 
a railroad are noted for each township. All 
necessary information as to the cost and pro- 
cedure of taking up land under the home- 
stead laws is included, together with such 
instances of successful men as will attract 
others to the land. 


Postage Extra.) 


Trade Literature 


The du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 
have recently published two very extensive 
books entitled “Road Construction and Main- 
tenance” and “Farmers’ Handbook” (120 and 
184 pages respectively). The former is in- 
tended to promote the use of explosives in 


road construction, while the latter gives in- 
structions in the use of high explosives for 
clearing land, planting and ave trees, 
drainage, ditching and subsoiling. Bither o 
of these books will be sent gratis to persons 
interested who will write to the du Pont 
company and mention Outdoor Life. 


Notes 


Cc. W. DuBois of Tacoma, Wash., has writ- 
ten us a letter enclosing a postal card re- 
ceived from a German soldier, who was for- 
merly of Alaska—an old moose hunter and 
big game hunter of some repute. The mes- 
sage reads: “I hereby let you know that I 
have been during the past six months fight- 
ing the Russians, I may be a little jaded, 
but still up to the gong every time. Wish I 
had one of your sights on my carbine, as it 


would then be just right. With best wishes, 
yours truly, H. Kurth.” 


The Pacific Northwest Bait and Fly Cast- 
ing Tournament which was concluded at Ta- 
coma, Wash., on Aug. 29, after four days of 
eport, was a great event among the anglers 
of that section. G. T, Dutcher, president of 
the organization, writes us of its great suc- 
cess and says that it marks the introduction 
of scientific angling to the Pacific North- 
west. 


Letters of Interest 


You have indeed a splendid magazine. I 
believe it to be the best, by far, of its kind.— 
F. M. Hafner, Fellsmere, Fla. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been out 
hunting a few times in Kwong Sie Province, 
but there is not any game of any kind now. 
Ducks go thru.here at times. A few tigers 
are killed around here and one was killed 
not long ago after killing two men. I talked 
to _— fellow (Hast Indian Police) just be- 


fore he died and he had attacked the ‘g «4 
Ss 


with a shotgun. The tiger weighed 289 . 
It.is the same kind as in India.—lI. J. Rider, 
Hong Kong, China. 


Enclosed find $4.75 annual subscriptions 
for myself and my two sons, who are lo- 
cated at Nushagak, Alaska, and Vancouver, 
B. C.—these addresses including my own be- 
ing in far-separated pares — Fred OD. 
Featherstone, Manila, P. I. 








